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15 years—over 9000 breakfasts 


Quaker Oats 


the happy health food 
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@ of thousands of mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 
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A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 
stiiuld be without it. 


No child 
It allords full protection to lungs and 


many children. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, 


no matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If hecdoesn't 
keep it write to us. he Kubens Shirt has yladdened the hearts 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has this signature stamped on E-* 





No Buttons No Trouble 
Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233. 


The Kubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and 


wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to tit from birth 
to nine years. Soll at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, with 
Price-L ist, free. 


Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market Street, Chicago 
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TEST R earline AS YOU WILL 
| You'll find ita PURE—SAFE— EASY—QUICK=—| 


[LABOR & CLOTHES SAVING Soap Powder— 
better than Bar Soap in every respect—the most Up-to-Date 
| Soap Powder—and Powdered Soap is the sort to use. 


EVERY PARTICLE OF | 


arline tests 100% 2", 

















The fashionable figure has again changed. The “W. B. 
Nuform,” our most recent origination, will furnish your figure 
with the proper shape. Higher in the bust, slenderer at the waist. 


Our well-known ‘‘ Erect Form” models (for which some figures are better 
adapted) show a marked improvement over their formet perfection. The 
choice in W. B. Corsets is so complete that you can always count upon models 
which will fit and wear perfectly. If your dealer cannot supply you, mention 
his name, send price, and we will see that your order is filled. 


NUFORM 403 (Average Figures) 


Medium above the waist — rather deep hips. Shows waist 
very clearly. Of white or drab coutil and white batiste. 
Ilse Supporters, front and sides. Sizes 18 to 

ode | re eS ae $1 .00 


NUFORM 417 (Average Figures) 


Made with a “reverse gore."’ For Average and well- 
developed figures. Correct height above waist — gives 


flat abdomen and smooth hip.. In white or 
drab jean. Sizes 19 to 30. Pitce b*8 et $1.00 
(Better qualities at $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00.) 


NUFORM 406 (Medium Figures) 


Has the new bust and deep hip with unbonéd apron ex- 
tension. Hose supporters on front and sides. Waist is 


ERECT FORM 720 (Average Figures) 


Has medium bust and long deep hips. 
do hot wish extreme low bust. Hose supporters on front 


and hips. In white and drab coutil and white ¥ 
batiste. Sizes 18 to 30. 1.00 


ERECT FORM 729 (Slender Figures) 
Model for slender figures. Fair height from waist line 


up. Short box hips. Made of dependable $1 00 
jean in white or drab. Sizes 18 te 24. Price . 


(Better qualities at $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00.) 


ERECT FORM 957 (Average Figures) 
plainly defined. In white or drab coutil and white In white or drab coutil, or white batiste. Medium bust 


— wenn ” beatae $1.50 and $2.00 and cup hip. Hose “yal - nan air $1 .50 


For women who 


Price 











WEINGARTEN BROS., Makers, Dept. A—-377-379 Broadway, New York. 
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Mr. Taylor’s Pictures The Most Superb Pictures Miss pe snag 
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! Bs now the pleasure of offering to its readers, free of all expense, if 
alg BE 
ae . 7 Z 
. The New Longfellow Pictures in 8 Colors ‘ 
u 
@) By Mr. W. L. TAYLOR @ 
ak Be 
G} prone pve — , . . (2 
| as I. The Skeleton in Armor HESE are the beautiful Longfellow pictures by Mr. Taylor which Y¥. Tees fet Lesson re 
, “I wooed the blue-eyed maid, THE JOURNAL published last year. So superb are the original rd 
i been. jc neater ele paintings of these pictures that Messrs. Moffat, Yard and Company, () 
I) Sieneld sae coe Ghee aa when the New York publishers, wanted to reproduce them in their full colors. @ 
a Follow the sea-mew's flight, This they did last month, and these are for sale at all the art stores re 
BF Why did they leave that night ‘ 
BE Wier hut sumeaeied?™ at $1.00 each. We stipulated, however, that we should offer these =|: 


identical superb one-dollar reproductions to JOURNAL readers for nothing, 
and this we now do. 
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Each picture is eleven and one-half by sixteen inches in size, as large 
as a JOURNAL page, each copy carefully printed in eight colors, and on 
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ele heavy coated paper— all ready for framing. ; 
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y With Each Picture Superbly Printed in 8 Colors ¢ 
t) i | 
ra\ eR 4 
») / 
rk a " 
i) O ANY reader who will send us a year’s subscription gag o 
a aR ‘ ‘ e First Sermon =! 
: o) to THE LADiES' HOME JOURNAL, at $1.25, of () 
| ) some friend who is not now a subscriber, we will send, © 
: with our compliments, any one of these Longfellow pictures C) 
* Il. The Golden Legend that may be selected, carefully packed, and all postage paid. 2 
" “In life's delight, in death's dismay, Or any two of the pictures for two new subscriptions. 0 
) n storm and sunshine, night and day, - fe - 3 
2 In health, in sickness, in decay, Be careful to state which picture or pictures you want. 
x ere anc 1ereaiter, am nine: 
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The New York publishers were also instantly attracted to 
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Miss Jessie Willcox Smith’s Superb Pictures 
The First Steps in a Child’s Life 


And the same careful reproductions, in full colors, were made of this entire 
series, and these are also selling in all the art stores today at $1.00 each. We 
likewise stipulated that these identical pictures, too, must be offered to our readers 
free of all expense, and here they are. 


Each picture is nine by thirteen and a half inches in size — that is, almost as 
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| Be large as a JOURNAL page; each copy was carefully printed separately for each . ‘ | 
° lll. Home-Keeping Hearts color, and is on heavy coated paper—all ready for framing. C) 
+ are Happiest (3 
HA “Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest; With Each Copy Printed in its Full Original Colors BE | 
@) Home-keeping hearts are happiest, C) ) 
BR For Epes amt wander they know not fe 
@ Are full of trouble and full of care; ® 
Ble To stay at home is best."’ ele i 
. , . . ») | 
| é O ANY reader who will send us a year’s subscription (3 | 
z . ) 
| ak to THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, at $1.25, of Gee ee tcc BR 
‘é some friend who is not now a subscriber, we will send, ck 
i rk with our compliments, any one of Miss Jessie Willcox sie 
. , . . . . , . @) 
i Smith's superb pictures, The First Steps in a Child’s Life, BK 
: « 
PK that may be selected, carefully packed, and all postage paid. * 
i Or any two of the pictures for two new subscriptions. 1 | 
‘ Be careful to state which picture or pictures you want. 
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, ple “Standing, with reluctant feet, The Picture Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia Ble 
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Will Vou Tell Me 


HA Page of Careful Answers Lo Questions that are Asked Cs 








Who First Ascended Mont Blanc ? 


Tell me, please, who was the first person to 
make the ascent of Mont Blanc ? G. N. E. 

The honor morally belongs to the great Swiss 
geologist, Horace Benedict de Saussure, who 
attempted ascents in September, 1785, and June, 
1786, and finally succeeded in making the ascent 
with a large party of guides in August, 1757. 
One of his guides, however, named Jacques 
Balmat, had discovered a practicable route in the 
attempt of June, 1786, and in the August follow- 
ing he told his secret to a man named Paccard 
and guided him to the summit. De Saussure, 
however, was the first traveler and scientist to 
make the ascent, and all Europe rang with the 
news of his success. ". B. W. 


Our Postal Sysiem 
Hlow old is our cheap uniform postal system ? 
WINWOOD. 


It was devised by an Englishman, Sir Rowland 
Hill, in 1837, to reform the extravagant mail- 
carrying system then in use. The first stamp was 
used May 6, 1840. 


The South Pole 

Why is it that people in general are less en- 
thusiastic concerning the South Pole than they 
are about the North Pole? Is the route perilous ? 

Go 2. ¥. 

There are several reasons why exploring trips 
to the Southern Polar regions are infrequent. 
I'he great predominance of sea over land, the un- 
broken tracts of ice and icebergs, the facts that 
explorers have found little more there than ice- 
bergs and a few extinct volcanoes, and that there 
are no neighboring countries of such importance 
as those which reach up into the Northern Polar 
regions — all these make’the route comparatively 
uninteresting and uncommonly dangerous. 


The Most Difficult Piano Composition 


What is the most difficult composition ever 
written for the pianoforte ? J. H. 


We assume that you mean the most difficult 
piece technically, since opinions would differ 
widely as to the hardest composition to interpret. 
Even technically speaking, it is hard to say. 
Probably most concert pianists would rank Bala- 
kirew’s *“‘Islamey”’ as the hardest thing ever 
written. This is a very peculiar modern Russian 
composition, extremely difficult to memorize. 
Ranking near it in difficulty are Henselt’s Piano 
Concerto in F-sharp minor, and Liszt's Grand 
Concert Fantaisie on Spanish Airs. 


Bull’s-Eyes of Glass in Doorways 


In many old Colonial houses in New England, 
I notice set around the doorway a frame of square 
panes of glass whose centres are in the shape of 
bull’s-eyes. How were these made, and are they 
made in the same way now ? LAWRENCE. 


The old way to make window-glass was to take 
up a quantity of melted glass on the end of a 
tube, blow it up into a large bubble, and spin it 
around until it burst and spread out into a round 
sheet attached at the centre to the end of the tube. 
The circular sheets were then cut up into the 
small panes used by our ancestors, and usually 
show concentric circular marks; while the central 
portion, containing the rough mass of glass by 
which it was originally attached to the tube, 
tormed the bull’s-eye pieces which you have seen. 
Modern window-glass is also made by blowing a 
bubble at the end of a tube, but the bubble, 
instead of being spun out, is rolled into a 
cylinder, and while soft is opened with shears, cut 
off the tube and allowed to spread out flat by its 
own weight on an iron table. This, of course, 
has no bull’s-eye piece, so that all modern bull’s- 
eyes are made specially, usually in moulds. 


Enormous Loss by Forest Fires 
What do you think is a fair estimate of the loss 
by forest fires in the United States every year ? 
A LUMBERMAN. 


Twenty-five million dollars probably would be 
a safe estimate. 


Spontaneous Combustion 
What is meant by spontaneous combustion, and 
what is likely to cause it ? GEORGIA. 


Spontaneous combustion takes place when a 
body sets itself on fire — when it ignites internally 
by chemical action, not being set on fire from the 
outside. It is likely to take place in heaps of 
rags, wool or cotton soaked with oil, and in 
masses of coal piled up so solidly that no air can 
work its way through. Factories which store 
great quantities of coal are very careful not to 
pile it too high and also to stir it up thoroughly 
once in a while to let the air through; they also 
exercise great care not to let oily rags accumulate 
in waste heaps, since many large fires originate 
under such conditions. 


The Oldest Mine in Operation 
What is the oldest mine in this country still 
operating ? ENGINEER. 
The mine called La Motte, in the lead district 
of Eastern Missouri, which was opened in 1720. 


Botticelli’s “ Allegory of Spring” 
Kindly interpret for me Botticelli’s ‘* Allegory 
of Spring.”’ Miss D. F. 


Venus, the Queen, a tall and stately figure, 
stands among the leafy trees. Spring approaches 
garlanded with flowers, and the Graces dance 
near by, hand in hand, their light draperies floating 
in the wind. A beautiful youth plucks fruit from 
the trees beside them, and the spirit of the wind 
is playing with a nymph, who drops roses from 
her mouth. 


Fifteen Atlantic Cables Now 
How many cables are there across the Atlantic 
Ocean ? ELECTRICIAN. 
Fifteen, with a total mileage of about forty 
thousand. It is said that over all the cables in the 
world about thirty-six thousand messages are sent 
every day. 


Direct Sunlight Would Chill the Earth 


Does not the earth’s atmosphere keep the earth 
cooler than if there were no such atmosphere to 
temper the sun’s rays ? i Be 

No; on the contrary, the earth is much warmer 
with the atmosphere than it would be without any. 
Our atmosphere intensifies the heat of the sun by 
absorbing certain rays and letting others pass 
through to the earth. ‘lo this selective power of 
the atmosphere is due the high temperature in 
which we are able tolive. Without that power in 
the atmosphere the temperature of the earth would 
tall to two hundred degrees Centigrade. These 
statements were made by some of the leading 
astronomers in this country, after experiments on 
very high mountains. 


Who Wrote “The Arabian Nights”? 
Who wrote the collection of stories known as 
‘* The Arabian Nights,’’ and when? REID. 


The origin and author (or authors) of ‘** The 
Thousand and One Nights’’—as it is properly 
called — are unknown. It belongs to the period 
of the Sultans of Bagdad and probably was 
written, more or less in the form we know, not 
earlier than 1450 A. D., some time after the death 
of the famous Sultan Haroun-al-Raschid, who 
appears so often in the tales. They are chiefly of 
Persian origin, but show traces of Indian, Arabian 
and Egyptian influence. 


The Number of Post-Offices 
How many post-offices are there in the United 
States ? oe 
There were 71,131 post-offices in this country 
in 1904. 


Finding Out About Books 
Frequently I want to find out the exact title, 
or the author, or the price of some book. When 
I do not know who published it how can I get 
information ? ILLINOIS. 


Consult one of the various catalogues of books 
— of all publishers — issued for the use of book- 
sellers. Such catalogues as The American 
Catalogue of Books in Print (revised annually), 
The Publishers’ Trade List Annual (English and 
American), The Annual Literary Index, covering 
all books of the past year —all these, or at least 
one of them, can be found in almost every public 
library and large bookstore. They give with the 
greatest accuracy all titles, authors, dates and 
prices. 


John Hay and “The Bread-Winners” 


Was the late John Hay really the author of 
** The Bread-Winners ”’ ? W. E. McH. 


He never admitted outright that he was. But 
in a biographical sketch of his career, which was 
submitted to him in a typewritten copy and then 
in a galley proof, it was stated that the author- 
ship ot *‘ The Bread-Winners’’ was credited to 
him and, although he made some changes in the 
sketch, he allowed that statement about the novel 
to stand. FP. B. W. 


The Maelstrom Not Always Dangerous 


Can you tell me something about the Mael- 
strom? Is Poe’s description of it in his story by 
that name at all accurate ? JERSEY. 

The Maelstrom is a famous whirlpool among 
the Lofoden Isles off the northwest coast of 
Norway. It is made by the rapid whirling of a 
great current in a narrow space, and in a high wind 
becomes particularly dangerous to ships. But 
the imaginative and exciting stories—such as 
Poe’s — about the swallowing up of ships and 
whales in it are purely fictitious and have no 
foundation in fact. Indeed, the channel is used 
regularly for navigation, although it is avoided in 
rough weather. 


Twenty-One Million Immigrants 
How many immigrants have come to the United 
States in all? SOCIOLOGY. 
Previous to 1820 no official record was kept, 
but from that date to the middle of 1904 the total 
number of immigrants to this country has been 
21,807,975. 


, 


“ Sixty Minutes Make an Hour’ 
Who is responsible for the division of the hour 
and the minute into sixty divisions each ? 
WATCHMAKER. 


The Babylonians devised the system of count- 
ing time by sixties. It speaks well for their 
practical sense, for there is no other number which 
has so many divisions as has sixty, making it a 
most convenient one to reckon by. It was this 
people also who divided the day into twenty-four 
hours. 


One Billion Eggs Sold in a Year 


Is there any oue place in this country where the 
chicken-raising industry is more noticeably suc- 
cessful than elsewhere ? 

A FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 


Hard to say; but in Missouri, in 1904, the sur- 
plus product of poultry, eggs and feathers — that 
1s, the product not needed by the raisers them- 
selves— was more than $31,600,000. Of eggs 
alone more than 93,000,000 dozen were sold. 


What is “Quartered Oak”? 

Iam told that the oak sometimes used in fine 
floors and furniture and showing beautiful cross- 
marks is ** quartered oak.’’ Will you tel! me how 
this is different from ordinary oak ? 

HOUSEHOLDER. 


In quartered oak every strip shows that charac- 
teristic ‘* silver grain’’ made by the ‘trays ’’ of fibre 
radiating from the centre to the circumference of 
the tree; while in ordinary oak only one board in 
each log shows this. ‘The oak log is ordinarily 
sawed through cuts running in parallel lines across 
its end, so that only the centre strip is as wide as 
the log, and it alone shows the *‘medullary rays.’’ 
But for ** quartered oak ’’ the saw cuts the log inte 
quarters by cuts at right angles to each other 
across its end. Each long quarter-log is then 
sawed into boards by cuts which radiate outwara 
at an angle of forty-hve degrees with the first cuts, 
each strip thus cutting across the *‘ rays” and 
showing the silver grain. 


The First Newspaper 
When was the first daily newspaper published, 
and where ? M.S. 


In ancient Rome there was an official gazette 
issued by the Government and posted up daily in 
a public place. In England the first daily paper 
was published in 1709; and in America there was 
a daily paper first published in Boston in 1690. 


“Aristocracy” in the United States 


Kindly tell me if there is any ‘* aristocracy ’’ or 
“blue blood’’ in the United States. Have we 
Americans who have a long line of ancestry or are 
the lineal descendants of the nobility of England 
any right to call ourselves ‘** aristocrats ’’ ? 

M. F. 


In a democracy such as that in which we Ameri- 
cans live, an issue like this one should never 
come up. As a matter of fact, there are many 
American families whose trans-Atlantic ancestors 
were nobles, and who, were they living in Europe 
instead of America, might be called ‘‘ of the aris- 
tocracy.’’ But this distinction on the basis of 
one’s ancestry is now, except ina limited circle,a 
dead one, for the people of this country have 
learned, from the examples of such men as Lincoln 
and McKinley, that the American ‘* aristocracy ”’ 
springs not from ‘‘ blue blood,” but from red 
blood, individual worth and the virtues which 
make for a strong and fine nation of men —** the 
rest is all but leather or prunello.”’ 


The “Angelus” 
By whom is the *f Angelus ”’ 
this country ? 


Is it in 
ie 


No; it is in Paris, in the Chauchard Collection. 


How Thick is the Earth’s Crust? 


How is the depth of the earth’s crust deter- 
mined ? C.F. 

Sir William Thomson, a leading English geol- 
ogist, has stated that under the strain of the 
tide-producing force of the sun and moon, the 
earth could not keep its shape as it does, unless 
its crust were at least two thousand or two thou- 
sand five hundred miles thick. It must be largely 
by such speculations as this that we reach any 
idea of the thickness of the crust, as there is no 
direct way of measuring it, and it is doubtful 
whether it will ever be determined exactly. 


owned ? 


The Loss or Gain of a Day Discovered 


Who first found out that a day is lost or gained 
in going around the globe? WIRTBOROUGH. 


No one person discovered the fact; it was first 
disclosed to the world in September, 1522, at the 
end of the first voyage around the world, planned 
by the famous Portuguese navigator, Ferdinand 
Magellan. ‘The surviving sailors, on finding that 
they were a day behind their countrymen, hotly 
accused one another of sleeping or being otherwise 
negligent during the voyage, until the true cause 
was at last thought out and explained. 

F. B. W. 


Proof that Traveling by Rail is Safe 
It is often said that a railroad train is one of the 
safest places in the world. Why? 
CurRIosiry. 
Perhaps because so few passengers are killed. 
Last year, for example, only one was killed in 
every 1,622,267 carried: or, to put it in another 
way, only one was killed for every 49,700,000 
miles traveled. 


The page of The Journal known as “‘ The Court of Last Resort’? has proved such a success that the Editors 
have decided to expand it, extending both its scope and its usefulness to Journal readers. They will, therefore, 
publish each month a page like this one, giving unusual information about familiar things in a brief and 


*rememberable”’ way. 


Answers to questions about music [signed “ W. J. H.’’] will be written by Mr. W. J. Henderson, Music 
Critic of ““The New York Sun.’”’ Those on art [signed “J. C. V. D.’’] will be written by Professor John C. 


Van Dyke, of Rutgers College. 


Answers to questions of general interest [signed “‘“F. B. W.’’] will be 


written by Mr. Franklin B. Wiley, Literary Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, and so on. 
All questions must be sent, mot to individual writers, but only to the Editors of “* Will You Tel! Me?” 


in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


This is imperative. A selection of questions for answer 


in print will be made. Where answers by mail are desired, postage must be inclosed, and such answers will 
be made by the general Editor of “ Will You Tell Me?” The individual writers will confine their work to 


the printed page. 


We Certainly are an Oyster-Loving People 
How many oysters are consumed by Americans 
every season ? BIVALVE. 


About twenty-eight million bushels. 


The Pre-Raphaelite Painters 
Please explain the term Pre-Raphaelite. 5S. 


It is the name of a school of English painters, 
founded about 1850, and consisting of Millais, 
Holman Hunt, Rossetti and others, who opposed 
the routine conventionality of academic teaching, 
and resolved to copy Nature as it appeared to 
them, not as it appeared in the antique — to revert 
to the faithful and simple method of the Italian 
painters before Raphael. The amount of their 
achievement is not great, but their influence on 
English art was considerable and definite. 


A Symphony Written as a Farewell 

What were the circumstances in which Haycdn’s 
‘* Farewell Symphony ’’ was written, and why is 
it so called ? ANTWERP. 

* The Farewell Symphony ’’ was composed at 
the time when Haydn, as conductor of the orches- 
tra at the court of Prince Esterhazy, had learned 
that the Prince was to disband the orchestra be- 
cause it cost too much to maintain. At what was 
expected to be their final concert they played as 
the last number this symphony, composed for the 
occasion by Haydn. Its peculiarity lay in the fact 
that, during the playing, the number of performers 
gradually diminished, fewer and fewer instruments 
being used, and the players, one by one, rising, 
turning off their lights and leaving the room, 
until the first violin (the concertmaster) was left 
to play the final phrase, after which he and the 
conductor shook hands gravely and walked out. 
This so affected Prince Esterhazy, who was 
very fond of his orchestra, that he decided to 
retain it, after all, and the symphony that altered 
his decision has since been known as ‘‘ The 
Farewell Symphony.’’ It is often played now at 
the close of a symphony season, the original pro- 
cedure being followed exactly —the performers 
leaving and the lights being extinguished one by 
one, 


How a Watch and a Clock are Unlike 


Just what is the difference between a watch and 
a clock ? Eva S. T. 

The essential difference is that a watch has a 
vibrating wheel and aclock a vibrating pendulum, 
A spring, usually a spiral one, coiled around the 
axis of this vibrating or balance wheel, as it is 
called, keeps pulling it toward a central position of 
rest, just as the force of gravity keeps pulling the 
pendulum down to the centre of its swing or nat- 
ural place of rest; but in both cases the momentum 
carries wheel and pendulum on past this centre to 
an equal distance beyond it, and so the movement 
is kept up from side to side. As a spring, how- 
ever, acts equally well in any position, a watch 
keeps time no matter how it is placed. 


F. 8. W. 
Rafts as Long as the Biggest Steamships 


How big are the biggest lumber-rafts on the 
Pacitic Coast ? ©; mi hh. 
In the Columbia River region there was one 


built within the last year which was seven hundred 
feet long and fifty feet wide. 


Some Remarkable Voices 
What is the average compass of the human 
voice, and what is the greatest compass that has 
ever been known? MUSICIAN. 


The ordinary compass of the voice is two 
octaves, but there have been several singers whose 
voices reached over three octaves and a half. 
The lowest voice known is that of the basso 
Forster, who sang from the second F below the C 
on the bass staff to the A above middle C. The 
highest voice recorded is that of Lucrezia Aguiari 
(1770), who reached the octave above high C, and 
trilled on the D above high C. 


“Fall” or “Autumn” 
Which is the term, ‘* Fall” or 
** Autumn’?’? MARTIN. 


correct 


** Autumn”? is undoubtedly the preferable term. 
‘* Fall’? was once in good literary use in England, 
but is now only local and is generally regarded as 
an Americanism. 


The British Soldier as “ Tommy Atkins” 


Why does Kipling use the name ‘* Tommy 

Atkins’’ to designate the British soldier ? 
SIMLA. 

Calling the British soldier ‘*‘ Tommy Atkins” 
is an old English custom which Kipling made 
famous through his writings. It originated in the 
practice of supplying every English soldier witha 
pocket manual to record the details of his service. 
To show him how to fill in the various blanks a 
model form was supplied by the War Office, in 
which the hypothetical name, ‘‘ ‘Thomas Atkins,’’ 
was used, just as ‘* John Doe”’ is used in legal 
forms. In this way ‘‘ Tommy Atkins’’ came to 
designate any British soldier. 


Are the French People Decreasing? 


Is it true that the population of France is de- 
creasing instead of increasing like that of other 
countries ? EMMETT. 

The decrease is not actually in the population, 
but in the annual percentage of births over deaths 
in France. Since 1811 the average annual sur- 
plus of births over deaths dropped from 5.7 per 
thousand of population to 1.6 in 1885, and the 
number of births in 1903 was 2% per cent. less 
than that in 1899, the number of marriages also 
decreasing considerably. France grows more 
slowly than any other large state of Europe. 
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Shat Reminds = * 


The Brightest Things of All Times Shat People Have Laughed Over 























She Couldn't Very Well 


N ATTACHE of one of the foreign legations 
in Washington had become very much at- 
tracted to one of the sweetest and most beautiful 
girls in the Capital society. He felt quite 
sure that his ardor was not altogether without 
response on the girl’s part. ‘Their meetings 
had become oftener and their appearances in 
public together were frequent, and the young fel- 
low felt that a ceitain ball to be given on a 
particular evening to which they were both in- 
vited would mean a great deal to him. So he 
personally selected a box of the most beautiful 
flowers he could get, and writing a note addressed 
to the girl, gave it to his valet, carefully instruct- 
ing him to deliver it with the box in about two or 
three hours. 

The man finally reported that the box and note 
had been delivered, but to the attaché’s surprise 
when he arrived at the ball and went straight up 
to the girl, he noticed that she was not alone and 
was carrying some other flowers. She barely 
nodded to him as he approached, and during the 
entire evening distinctly shunnedhim. ‘The even- 
ing was a miserable one and he went home sick 
at heart. ‘There he found his box of flowers 
standing on the table. Mystified, he summoned 
his valet, only to be assured that he had person- 
ally delivered the note and box. 

‘* But not that one, sir,’’ he added. ‘You 
pointed out quite another box, sir.’’ 

‘* What was in the box you took?” asked the 
young man, absolutely mystified. 

**T cannot tell, sir, and naturally I did not 
open it,’’ replied the valet. 

He was sent in haste to the girl’s address, and 
the box was brought back to the young man, who 
opened it only to find that his valet had carried to 
the girl a new lot of underwear which he had 
bought that day for himself and had sent home. 

And the note had read: 

** May I hope that you will wear these for my 
sake ?’’ 


As Children See Things 


CANADIAN school principal, Miss Agnes 
Cameron, has been recently telling in ‘* The 
Century’’ some delightful stories of humorous 
incidents in school that have come under her 
attention. She tells, for example, of a boy who 
wrote: 

**When a gentleman walks with a lady on the 
public street, no gentleman walks inside the lady.’’ 

To the question, ‘* What is dew/’’ came the 
well-reasoned reply: ‘* The earth revolves on its 
own axis three hundred and sixty-five times in 
twenty-four hours. This rapid motion through 
space causes its sides to perspire; this is called 
dew.” 

The mother of a child objected to a punishment 
given by the teacher to her boy, and calling upon 
the teacher asked, in tones that were icy: ** Miss 
Harrington, I wish some information on this out- 
rageous proceeding. Kindly tell me just what 
end you had in view in punishing my son.” 

To which the teacher replied sweetly: ‘* Why, 
Mrs. Grant, I had the same end in view that any- 
body would have in spanking a little boy.’’ 

In a geography class I asked: ‘‘ Tom, your 
father is a sailor: would it be possible for him to 
start today to go round the world, and keep on 
sailing always in the same direction till he came 
back to his starting-point ?”’ 

** No, Miss Cameron.’’ 

+6 Why 2”? 

** He’s in jail.” 

It was a little girl whose imagination took the 
bit in its teeth with this audacious run across 
country: ‘* Elizabeth is well known in literature. 
She patronized Shakespeare and encouraged 
Sidney. She was dearly fond of hawks and 
horses and hounds, chivalry and cavalry, and 
other animals of the chase. In glory and honor 
and majesty we see her strut in her German 
garden. Raleigh set his cloak for her, but Eliza- 
beth fondly died a maiden Queen.’’ 


When to Trust a Man 


et age kept a saloon and lived with his 
family upstairs. One day his bartender 
shouted to him: 

** M’Ginnis, shall I thrust Tim O’Leary for a 
drink?”’ 

**Has he had the drink?’ called back 
M’Ginnis. 

** He has.”’ 

** Thin thrust him.” 





\ 











It All Seemed so Unnecessary 


CILY man once had occasion, says ‘* Lippin- 

cott’s Magazine,’’ to stop at a country home 
where a tin basin and a roller-towel on the back 
porch sufficed for the family’s ablutions. For 
two mornings the ‘‘ hired man’’ of the household 
watched in silence the visitor’s efforts at making 
a toilette under the unfavorable auspices, but when 
on the third day the tooth-brush, nail-file, whisk- 
broom, etc., had been duly used and returned to 
their places in the traveler’s grip, he could sup- 
press his curiosity no longer, so boldly put the 
question: ‘‘ Say, Mister, air you always that 
much trouble to yo’se’f?’’ 


A Valuable Office Boy 


HE employer was bending over a table, look- 

ing at the directory. ‘ihe new office boy 
slipped up quietly and poked a note into his 
hand. ‘The surprised employer opened it, and 
read: 

** Honored Sir — Yer pants is ripped.’’ 


Her Only Request 


LADY complained to her milkman of the 
quality of milk he sold her. 

‘* Well, mum,’’ said the milkman, ‘‘ the cows 
don’t get enough grass feed this time o’ year. 
Why, them cows are just as sorry about it as I 
am. I often see ’em cryin’ — regular cryin’, mum 
— because they feel as how their milk don’t do 
’em credit. Don’t you believe it, mum?’’ 

**Oh, yes, I believe it,’’ responded his cus- 
tomer; ‘* but I wish in future you’d see that they 
don’t drop their tears into our can.”’ 


How Grandma Viewed Them 


‘** 1M GLAD Billy had the sense to marry a set 
tled old maid,’’ said Grandma Winkum at 
the wedding. 
‘* Why, Grandma?” asked the son. 
‘Well, gals is hity-tity, and widders is kinder 
overrulin’ and upsettin’. But old maids is thank- 
ful and willin’ to please.’’ 








Why Mr. Duffy’s Nose was Red 


HE late Mr. Duffy, of Keene, New Hampshire, 

says ‘* The Boston Herald,’’ was well known 
for his lifelong total abstinence from intoxicants, 
which seemed somewhat at variance with the fact 
that his nose was very red. 

On one occasion, when on business in a liquor 
saloon in his neighborhood, a drummer came in 
to sell cigars. To gain the good graces of the 
bartender he invited all in the place to drink, to 
which invitation all readily responded save Mr. 
Duffy. 

The drummer went to him, and slapping him on 
the shoulder, said: ‘‘I say, old man, what are 
you going to have?’’ 

‘“*T thank you, sir-r, but I niver dhrink,’’ was 
Duffy’s quiet reply. 

‘* What, you never drink ?’’ said the drummer 
with a sarcastic laugh. ‘* Now, if you never 
drink, will you please tell me what makes that 
nose of yours so red?” 

The impertinence of the questioner at once 
aroused the irascibility of the old gentleman, and 
he replied: ‘* Sir-r, it is glowing with proid be- 
cause it is kept out of other people’s business.”’ 


Not in the Army, After All 


METHODIST negro exhorter shouted: 
** Come up en jine de army ob de Lohd.” 

‘* Ise done jined,’’ replied one of the congrega- 
tion. 

** Whar’d yoh jine?’’ asked the exhorter. 

** In de Baptis’ Chu’ch.’’ 

** Why, chile,” said the exhorter, ‘* yoh ain’t 
in the army; yoh’s in de navy.”’ 


A Very Natural Consequence 


LITTLE girl who could not resist picking 
her mother’s currants as fast as they ripened, 
after being reproved for it several times, still 
could not refrain. At last her mother called her 
to her and told her that thereafter whenever she 
was tempted to pull the currants to say: ‘* Get 
thee behind me, Satan.’’ But the next day the 
currants disappeared from the bush again. 
The mother called her little one and asked if 
she hadn’t remembered what she told her. 
* Yes, mother,’’ she said. ‘‘I did say ‘ Get 
thee behind me, Satan,’ and he got right behind 
me and shoved me into the bush.”’ 


So Son: So Father? 


SMALL boy who had been very nauglity was 

first reprimanded, then told that he must take 
a whipping. He flew upstairs and hid in the far 
corner under a bed. Just then the father came 
home. The mother told him what had occurred. 
He went upstairs and proceeded to crawl under 
the bed toward the youngster, who whispered 
excitedly, ‘* Hello, Pop, is she after you, too?’’ 


Never Again 


T WASa pitiful mistake, an error sad and grim. 

I waited for the railway train; the light was 
low and dim. It came at last, and from a car 
there stepped a dainty dame, and, looking up and 
down the place, she straight unto me came. 
**Oh, Jack!’’ she cried, ‘* oh, dear old Jack!’’ 
and kissed me as she spake; then looked again, 
and, frightened, cried, ‘‘ Oh, what a bad mis- 
take!’’ I said, ‘‘ Forgive me, maiden fair, for I 
am not your Jack; and as regards the kiss you 
gave, I’ll straightway give it back.’’ And since 
that night I’ve often stood upon that platform 
dim, but only once in a man’s whole life do such 
things come to him. 


Much Simpler 


T A COUNTRY fair out in Kansas a man 
went up to a tent where some elk were on 
exhibition, and stared wistfully up at the sign. 

** I'd like to go in there,’ he said to the keeper, 
‘but it would be mean to go in without my 
family, and I cannot afford to pay for my wife 
and seventeen children.’’ 

The keeper stared at him in astonishment. 
** Are all those your children ?’’ he gasped. 

‘** Every one,” said the man. 

** You wait a minute,’”’ said the keeper. ‘ I'm 
going to bring the elk out and let them see you all.”’ 


Not Sure of One of the Two 


DISTRICT visitor once went to see an old 

Scotch woman who was dying. Noticing that 
her talk was all about herself and the minister, 
he said: 

** Well, really, Jeannie, I believe you think 
there will be nobody in Heaven but yourself and 
the minister.’’ 

‘* Ah, weel,’’ said the old woman, ‘an’ lm 
no’ sae sure aboot the minister.’’ 


A Letter that Never Grows Old 


R. EDWARD EVERETT HALE tells of an 

amusing letter once sent by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich to Professor E. 5. Morse, whose hand- 
writing was very illegible. According to Doctor 
Hale, Mr. Aldrich wrote as follows: 

‘* My dear Morse: It was very pleasing to me 
to get your recent letter. Perhaps I should have 
been more pleased had I been able to decipher the 
same. I have not been able to master any of it 
beyond the date, which I knew, and the signature, 
which I guessed at. This is a singular and per- 
petual charm in a letter of yours; it never grows 
old, it never loses its novelty. One can say to 
one’s self every morning: ‘ Here’s that letter of 
Morse’s. I haven’t read it yet. I think Ill 
take another shy at it today, and maybe J shall, 
in the course of a few months, be able to make 
out what he means by these t’s that look like w’s 
and those i’s that have no eyebrows.’ Other 
letters are read and thrown away, but yours are 
kept forever—wunread. One of them will lasta 
reasonable man a lifetime. 

‘* Admiringly yours, 
"ry, B. ALDRICH.”’ 


She Saved Him Postage 


HE following letter was received from his 
sister by a New Yorker who was away from 
home on a visit: 

**T am sending by mail a parcel containing the 
golf-coat you wanted. As the brass buttens are 
heavy I have cut them off to save postage. 

**Your loving sister, ‘ 

** P.S.— You will find the buttons in the right- 

hand pocket of the coat.’’ 














Anxious About Him 


NE winter’s day a very bow-legged tramp 

called at a home in Ontario and stood to 
warm himself by the kitchen stove. A little boy 
in the home surveyed him carefully for some 
minutes, then finally approaching him, he said: 
**Say, mister, you better stand back; you're 
warping!”’ 


The Purest Thing About a Child 


LITTLE girl going to Sunday-school had 

been spoken to by her mother for being care- 
less about her wearing apparel. One day her 
mother told her she must always dress with 
scrupulous neatness, especially in regard to her 
underclothing. 

The next Sunday her teacher, in hearing the 
lesson, had occasion to mention that the ‘** hearts 
of little children should always be the purest and 
cleanest.”’ 

The little girl was not paying attention to the 
jJesson when she was asked the question: 

‘* What should be the purest and cleanest about 
a little child?” 

To the astonishment of the teacher, she replied: 

‘* Your underclothes.’’ 


Sweet Revenge 


MAN unaccustomed to anything at home was 
making the most of his opportunity in a large 
restaurant by sending the waiter back on the slight- 
est pretext, by complaining of everything that 
was brought to him, and by “ cussing ’’ generally. 
A gentleman, seated at the same table, having 
finished his meal, met the waiter coming from 
the kitchen, and giving him a ‘‘tip’’ remarked: 
‘*That man is making it rather disagreeable for 
you, isn’t he?”’ 
** Yes, sah,’’ replied the negro, ‘* but I get re- 
venge on him, sah.’’ 
** How is that ?’’ asked the man. 
** See this cup of tea, sah? Well, sah,” and 
the negro grinned from ear to ear, ‘* I just done 
spit in it, sah !”’ 


EVERY ONE IS INVITED TO CONTRIBUTE TO THIS PAGE: IT BELONGS TO OUR READERS. 


The material on this page is not new: it does not claim to be. We wish to draw upon the whole world of 
humor for the funniest things obtainable in prose, verse or story. And we should like the help of our readers. 
Many of the stories on this page, for instance, are contributed by our readers. Very good, are they not? 

We all know of something which we think is “the funniest thing we ever heard.’’ If it has made you laugh 
send it to us and let others share it, and help the world to laugh. Wedo not promise to print all that may be sent: 
we shall make a selection of the best. But all contributions to this page must be voluntary, without expectation 
of compensation, and should give author or source wherever possible. No unused contribution will be returned. 
Please do not ask us to make you “‘an exception ”’ to this rule: let us treat all alike. Observe these conditions, 
and we shall be grateful for the funniest thing you have ever heard or read, addressed to 

The Editor of ‘* That Reminds Me,”’ Care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








He Got it, Bless Him 


MONG the passengers on a Western train re- 
cently, says ** The Boston Journal,’ was a 
woman very much overdressed, accompanied by a 
bright-looking nursegirl and a self-willed, tyran- 
nical boy of about three years. 

The boy aroused the indignation of the passen- 
gers by his continued shrieks and kicks and 
screams, and his viciousness toward his patient 
nurse. He tore her bonnet, scratched her hands, 
and finally spat in her face without a word of 
remonstrance from the mother. 

Whenever the nurse manifested any firmness 
the mother chided her sharply. Finally the 
mother composed herself for a nap, and about the 
time the boy had slapped the nurse for the fifth 
time a bug came sailing in and flew on the 
window of the nurse’s seat. ‘The boy at once tried 
to catch it. 

‘The nurse caught his hand and said coaxingly: 

* Harry mustn’t touch. Bug will bite Harry.’’ 

Harry screamed savagely and began to kick and 
pound the nurse. 

The mother, without opening her eyes or lifting 
ler head, cried out sharply: 

** Why do you tease that child so, Mary? Let 
him have what he wants at once.”’ 

** But, ma’am, it’s a——”’ 

** Let him have it, I say.” 

Thus encouraged, Harry clutched at the bug 
and caught it. The screams of pain that fol- 
lowed brought tears of joy to the passengers’ eyes. 

The mother awoke again. 

** Mary,’’ she cried, ‘* let him have it.” 

Mary turned in her seat and said confusedly: 

** He’s got it, ma’am!”’ 

** What is it?’’ languidly asked the mother as 
the screams increased. 

‘* ’ wasp, ma’am,’’ said the nurse. 


And She Kept on Smoking 


- A’ NT CHLOE, do you think you are a 
Christian ?”’ asked a preacher of an old 
negro woman who was smoking a pipe. 

** Yes, brudder, I ’spects I is.’’ 

** Do you believe in the Bible?” 

** Yes, brudder.”’ 

‘*Do you know there is a passage in the 
Scripture that declares that nothing unclean 
shall inherit the Kingdom of Heaven ?”’ 

** Yes, I’se heard of it.” 

** Well, you smoke, and there is nothing so un- 
clean as the breath of a smoker. So what do you 
say to that ?’’ 

‘* Well, when I go dere I ’spects to leave my 
breff behind me.” 


Easily Accounted For 


N IRISHMAN, upon arriving in America, 
was asked his name at Ellis Island. He 

gave it. 

** Speak louder,” said the officer. 

He repeated it. 

** Louder,’’ again said the officer; ‘* why, man, 
your voice is as soft as a woman’s!”’ 

** Well,” said Pat, ‘* that might be. 
was a woman.”’ 


Me mother 


Might as Well Have it in Style 


" A WANTS a package of dye and she wants 
a fashionable color,’’ said a little girl to 
a druggist. 
** A fashionable color ?”’ echoed the pharmacist. 
‘* What does she want it for: eggs or clothes ?’’ 
** Well,” replied the girl, ‘‘ the doctor says ma 
has stomach trouble and she ought to diet. And 
ma says if she has to dye it she might as well dye 
it a fashionable color.’’ 


’ 


A Memory for Faces 


IX-YEAR-OLD Marie is a minister’s daugh- 
ter, says ‘* Lippincott’s Magazine,’’ and 
Christmas, 1901, found half a dozen dolls under 
the Christmas tree. There they stood during the 
Christmas week, when, realizing that six or 
seven dolls in addition to other toys was too 
much of a good thing, mother, who had the look- 
ahead temperament, resolved to kidnap one of the 
family and put it by for the next year. To all 
appearance the scheme was carried through suc- 
cessfully, as no inquiries were made, so on 
Christmas, 1902, the last year’s baby reappeared 
under the new tree. Next morning Marie, ac- 
companied by the usual number of admiring 
grown-ups, was taken to view the tree. Fixing 
her eyes on the absentee and holding her dimpled 
chin with a chubby hand, after a period of deep 
thought she remarked in a puzzled tone: 
‘* Where the dickens have I seen that face 
before ?”’ 


No Time for Details 


N AMERICAN speeding over the continent 
of Europe in his automobile asked of his 

chauffeur: ** Where are we?’’ 

‘*In Paris,” shouted the man at the wheel, and 
the dust flew. 

‘*Oh, never mind the details,’’ irritably 
screamed the American millionaire; *‘I mean 
what continent ?”’ 


She Hadn’t Enough 


WOMAN entered a photographer’s gallery. 
**Do you take pictures of children?” she 
asked. 
** Yes,’’ was the reply. 
** How much are they, please ?”’ 
* Three. dollars a dozen,’’ said the proprietor. 
** Well,’’ she replied with a sigh, ‘* I shall have 
to wait and come again. I have only eleven.” 
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For what purpose do YOU use Ivory SoapP 


For the bath? Good! But why not for the toilet as well? There 
is no purer or better soap than Ivory; no soap that leaves the skin 


so smooth and cool and clean. 


For toilet and bath? Good again! But do you realize that there 
are dozens of other ways in which Ivory Soap can be of value to you— 
to give new beauty to furniture; to make rugs and curtains look as 
they did the day they were bought; to brighten cut glass, silver and 
brasswork ; to make blankets as soft and fluffy as when new? 


Here are some recipes that will interest you: 


To Cleanse Lace Curtains. 


Shake the curtains free from dust and mend breaks with No. 40 
thread. Fold and soak in a tub of water for about two hours. 
Remove and place in a strong suds of warm soft water and Ivory 
Soap. Squeeze and work curtains about until clean. Rinse in two 
waters and starch thinly, using bluing if clear white is desired. 
Saffron tea (the saffron can be bought at any drugstore) added to 
the starch gives a cream tint, and coffee gives an ecru shade. If you 
have no stretcher, curtains should be stretched on a clean sheet on 
the floor until dry. After drying, the scollops may be pressed with a 
hot iron before removing the curtains from the floor. 


To Wash Flannels. 


Cut some Ivory Soap into shavings and dissolve ; add this to the 
water and wash quickly by repeatedly immersing the flannels in the 
suds and drawing through the hands. ‘The water for both washing 
and rinsing should be warm; neither hot nor cold. Wring, stretch 
into shape and hang to dry in a place where there is no exposure to 
wind, sun, or too hot or too cold air. Iron before they are entirely 
dry. Shrinking is caused by the interlacing of the wool fibres, 
which have small sawlike teeth that catch on each other. In 
washing, therefore, it is desirable to keep the material well stretched 
to prevent the fibres from becoming matted; a washboard should not 
be use1, nor should the soap be rubbed on. 


To Make Furniture Look Like New. 


Dissolve one-fourth of a cake of Ivory Soap in boiling water, add 
to a pail of warm water, in which put two tablespoonfuls of kerosene. 
Stir thoroughly. Wash furniture with a soft cloth, moistened in 
compound. Wipe dry with a clean, soft cloth. 


Ribbons — To Cleanse and Freshen. 


Dip the ribbon in a clean suds of Ivory Soap and warm water, 
smooth it out on a marble slab or pane of glass, and scrub one way 
only with a nail brush well lathered with Ivory Soap. When 
thorough!y cleansed rinse in clear water, being careful not to crease. 
Replace on the slab or pane while wet, passing your hand over it 
several times to take out all creases; leave until dry. If the ribbon 
is a long one, after scrubbing and rinsing, wind it tightly about a 
round bottle with smooth surface. Do not remove until entirely dry. 


Silks. 


Make a suds by dissolving Ivory Soap in hot soft water; when 
the water has covled so that the hand can easily be borne in it put in 
the silk and wash gently until all spots have disappeared. Squeeze 
out the water, but do not wring. Rinse in clear water. Fold the 
silk lengthwise and after wrapping in a clean towel pass it through a 
rubber wringer. Roll the pieces up in a dry cloth to absorb part of 
the moisture and allow them to remain until half dry, then iron on 
the wrong side. ‘Ihe most delicate colors will not fade when washed 
in this way, and the silk will look like new. 


To Wash Handkerchiefs and Laces. 


Fine linen handkerchiefs and delicate laces will not bear rubbing. 
To clean them, soak in Ivory suds, work them up and down with the 
hands (when they are very delicate it is better to shake them in a 
fruit jar about two-thirds full of suds), then rinse in clear water. 
A pinch of gum arabic dissolved in hot water and a little bluing 
should be used to dip the pieces into betore drying. Stretch perfectly 
smooth on a marble bureau top or a pane of glass and allow to dry. 
With laces care should be taken that the wrong side is against the 
marble or glass surface. 


Ivory Soap—99% Per Cent. Pure. 
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IV 
BEAUTIFUL electric carriage was waiting for 
us, and we left Louise and a man-servant to 
bring the luggage in cabs up to Mrs. Ess- 
Kay's house, where she meant to stop for a 
few days before going to Newport. The 
minute we drove away I began to notice 
dozens of things which made me tremen- 
dously conscious that I was in a foreign 
Something in the air, too, made me feel excited ; 





country. 
a sort of electric tingle ran through my veins, and I hada 
presentiment of interesting things that must surely happen. 

It was amazingly hot, but the breeze gave a hint of the sea, 
and every shop and house we passed seemed to keep spices 


stored away tor the breeze to blow over. By-and-by we 
came out of the quiet streets into a scene of terror. It was 
a street, too ; but whata street! It shrieked in short, sharp 
yells, made up of a dozen distinct noises, each one louder 
and more insistent than the other. There were trams and 
tram bells, motors and carriages, and over all an appalling 
thunder of trains rushing to and fro above our heads, on 
lines roofing the entire street, built up on iron stilts. For- 
tunately for my peace of mind, we didn’t stop very long in 
that fierce street, but cut across again, and came out in 
Fifth Avenue, of which one seems to be born knowing a 
little more than of other streets in America. 

At first I didn’t see where the grand houses I'd heard of 
kept themselves, for everywhere were smart shops, and 
public buildings, and mountainous ‘‘ skyscrapers.’’ The 
shops were beautiful, and I’d never seen so much brilliance 
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of color or variety in a street. I'd considered the sky- 
scrapers awful from a distance; spinning along at their feet 
I couldn’t deny them a fantastic kind ot attractiveness. 

At such speed, I hadn’t to wait many minutes for the 
grand Fifth Avenue houses ; and oh, poor, dear London! 
| wanted to fly back and tear down Buckingham Palace. 

Mrs. Ess-Kay had always talked about her ‘‘ New York 
home,’’ which made it sound rather small and modest, so 
1 was surprised when we stopped before a huge, square 
pile, buiit of rich-looking, rough brownstone. The house 
is trimmed with three wide bands of carving, made of the 
same kind of stone; and there are carved bronze railings 
and lamps on the porch ; and the front door is carved, too, 
like the door of a cathedral. 

We were let into a vestibule all colored mosaic and 
things ; and that opened into a big, square, glassed-over 
garden, witha great marble fountain playing in the middle. 
‘The garden isn’t a real garden, when you come to examine 
it, for it’s paved with rare stones of different colors ; but 
all around the fountain beautiful flowers are growing, and 
pink and white water-lilies float in the marble basin. ‘There 
are orange trees in pots, and a forest of tall palms, all of 
which are reflected and repeated over and over again in 
the mirrors of which the walls are made; and on the little 
tables standing about here and there, among groups of 
inlaid chairs, are bowls overflowing with roses. The roof 
is a skylight, over which creepers have been trained, so 
that the light which filters through is a lovely green. No 
doors are visible at first glance, but when you are initiated 

















all you have to do is to walk up to the mirror-wall, find a 
gold button, press it, and a door opens into a room as 
marvelous as the fountain court, around which, it seems, all 
the rest of the house is built. 

‘* We'll have something to drink here,’’ said Mrs. Ess- 
Kay. So we all sat down among the palms and orange 
blossoms, and while a delicious sense of peace after storm 
stole over us with the coolness and the green dusk, and 
the perfume of flowers, we had something cool to drink, 
brought in by a footman who came through the glass 
wall, carrying a tray on which were tall tumblers that, as 
the man moved, gave out a faint tinkle of ice. 

We sat resting for some time, and then Mrs. Ess-Kay 
proposed that we go to our rooms. Leaving the fountain 
court we came into a hall hung with tapestry, and from 
it a wide stairway led us up to a gallery, lighted from the 
top, which runs all around the house, with the doors of the 
bedrooms opening off from it. 

Mine is so gorgeous that I haven't known one thor- 
oughly ‘‘ comfy’’ moment in it since I came, except at 
night when I’m asleep. It’s pink and white and silver. 
The carpet is pink, and feels like moss as you step. The 
wall is covered with pink and silver brocade, except where 
there are panels with Watteau-like pictures. The curtains 
are foamy lace, with the pink and silver brocade falling 
over them. The furniture looks as if it were made of 
ivory ; there’s a mirror in three parts, reaching from the 
floor half-way to the ceiling, so that you see yourself in 
front, and two profiles. On the dressing-table is another 





“I found myself chatting away with those cadets as if | 
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mirror, an oval one, framed with pink roses, each of 
which has an electric light hidden in its heart ; and the 
bedspread is of pink and silver brocade to match the 
hangings, with a large, hard roll like an ossified bolster 
at the top. 

Mrs. Ess-Kay and Sally escorted me to my room when 
I came to it first. After I'd admired everything enough 
to satisfy them | was taken to see the bathroom adjoin- 
ing, and then a kind of grand wardrobe-room, smelling 
deliciously, though faintly, of cedar, where my poor 
boxes — already arrived—— looked mean and insignificant. 
Louise was on the scene armed with my keys. 
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‘Now Vl explain why | had to desert you on the 
dock,’”’ Mrs. Ess-Kay said, as Louise opened one of 
my boxes. ‘‘ And | do hope, sweet child, that you'll 
excuse my taking a liberty.”’ 

Just then Louise lifted out an exquisite poppy-colored 
chiffon, embroidered with golden holly and gleaming 
red berries. 

‘* Why, there’s been some extraordinary mistake!”’ 
I exclaimed. That can’t be my box. I’ve no such 
dress.’’ 

‘I know, love, but I have,’’ said Mrs. Ess-Kay, ‘‘and 
thanks to you, I’ve got it, and several others, without 
»aying duty. Not that I care about the money, but I do 
Cle to get the best of those fiends at the Custom- 
House. You see, when Louise went to the baggage- 
room to get out some things for you I had them put in 
my trunks, and some of my dresses changed into yours. 
I told Louise to put my things down at the bottom, some 
in each of your trunks, and I was pretty sure the man 
wouldn’t touch them, as you're a British subject. Ii 
you'd been with me the fiends might have caught on 
to our litth game; but where you were they never 
suspected any connection between us. You're just a 
dear."’ 

I had been a dear in spite of myself, but there was 
no use in making a fuss now the dearness was all over. 
So I lived up to that estimate of me during the half-hour 
of the unpacking. When I was left alone at last my first 
thought was to plunge my imprisoned roses in water ; 
my second to do the same with myself. 

I could choose between several kinds of bath, each 
one more luxurious than any I had ever known. Indeed, 
there were so many things I could do that I grew quite 
confused among hem. There was the big bath, so 
big that two of our big ones at Battlemead could have 
gone into it; and instead of climbing ignominiously in, 
in the ordinary way, you walked down several glittering 
white marble steps. It was very alluring, but as the 
marble tank was so vast I feared that I should have to 
spend all the rest of the afternoon in getting it full of 
water. Then there was the vapor bath, which you took 
in a kind of box, with a hole for your head to stick 
out; a porcelain sitz bath; and a mysterious shower 
bath into which you secretively retired behind canvas 
curtains, shaped like a sentry-box. 

I dared not try the vapor, for fear I should be steamed, 
like a potato; the sitz seemed as inadequate as a 
thwarted ambition ; and to turn on the shower without 
knowing how much it could do, or how soon it could 
be stopped, seemed a desperate adventure. I decided 

that I would toss up a coin : heads, the big marble tank ; 
tails, the shower. It came tails, and I had a dreadful 
qualm, but one must be sporting. So I was; only the 
hot water wouldn’t come, and apparently there was ice 
in the cold, which wouldn’t stop coming, and it was 
very violent. I screamed once, and Mrs. Ess-Kay and 
Sally and Louise ran to the door, which was embarrass- 
ing ; but fortunately I’d locked it, and they told me 
how to stop the iced water. When it was all over I felt 
like a marble statue for hours. 
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Dinner was at half-past seven. I had dressed myself 
early, and was ready a little after seven, because I 
thought it would be nice to sit in the fountain court ; 
but just as I was going down Louise knocked at the 
door. 

‘I have come to bring Miladi these flowers,’’ said 
she. ‘* They are with mle compliments from Monsieur 
the Lieutenant Parker, the brother of Madame.’’ 

‘* But I have never met him,’’ I said, gazing with 
wonder at the mammoth pink roses, with thickly leaved 
stems, longer than walking-sticks, loosely held together 
by trails of pink satin ribbon wide enough for a sash. 

‘* Miladi and the Lieutenant will meet at dinner,’’ 
explained Louise. ‘*‘ It is an American custom that the 
Messieurs send always flowers to the ladies. Madame, 
and Mademoiselle Woodburn have received bouquets 
also. Is it Miladi’s wish that I take out one or two for 
her to carry ?’’ 

I was on the point of saying ‘‘ Yes,’’ but on second 
thoughts I said ‘* No,’’ thanking Louise and asking her 
to put the creatures’ feet in water. I had already tucked 
the white bud which had come to me on the dock, like a 
dove with an olive branch, into the low neck of my 
frilly white muslin frock, and I gave it no rivals. 

I descended, in a stately way suited to the house, into 
the fountain court. Nobody was there except a young 
man in evening dress, who jumped up as I appeared. 

‘* Allow me to introduce myself,’’ said he. ‘‘I know 
you must be Lady Betty Bulkeley. My name is Potter 
Parker.”’ 

His face is something like Mrs. Ess-Kay’s, only 
younger, with her square chin, and bold blue eyes as 
pale as hers. The likeness is all the stronger because 
Mr. Parker wears no mustache or beard, and his dark 
hair, which falls in two straight, thick blocks over his 
forehead, is parted in the middle. Mrs. Ess-Kay’s nose 
turns down and his turns up,-which is the principal dif- 
ference in their features, and his makes him look very 
impudent, though rather clever. . 

‘* My sister wrote me about-you, Lady Betty,’’ he 
continued. ‘‘ While,you’re staying with her I consider 
myself a sort of guardian of yours, and part of my duty 
will be to keep off other men with a stick, you see.”’ 

‘* No, I don’t see,’’ said I primly, ‘‘that there will be 
the least necessity of doing anything of the sort.”’ 

‘ Well, you wait till you get to Newport,’’ he replied, 
‘* and you'll find out differently. I’ve applied for leave 
on purpose to help Kath protect you. But first you’re 
coming to visit me at West Point.”’ 


** | don’t think I am,’’ I said. 

‘* Oh, but you are. It’s a promise of Kath’s. You 
shall see Flirtation Walk the first thing. Perhaps you've 
heard of it?’’ 

‘ No, and I’ve never heard of West Point.” 

** It’s our American Sz indhurst, he expli uined. ‘* But, 
Lady Betty, that rose you’ve got on isn’t a good sample 
‘of what we can grow over here. Didn’t that maid of 
my sister’s take you something a little better from me?’ 

‘* Something much bigger and grander,’’ | said, feel- 
ing loyal to my poor white bud. ‘‘I was meaning to 
thank you.”’ 

‘*Don’t do that ; the things aren’t worth it. But here 
comes my sister,’’ and as he spoke Mrs. Ess-Kay came 
sailing toward us in a trailing white film of lace. A 
moment later Sally came into the hall, and immediately 
after I was surprised by a kind of musical moaning which 
began suddenly and kept on for a long time. 

‘* That’s the Japanese gong,”’ said Mrs. Ess-Kay, 
when I looked around to see where the sound came from. 

‘It's for dinner. Potter, give Betty your arm.”’ 
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We began dinner by eating pinky-yellow melons cut 
in half and filled with chopped ice. I thought at first 
that it must be a mistake, and they ought to have come 
in at dessert, but everybody else ate theirs without ap- 
pearing disconcerted, so I did mine, and it was good. 
So were all the other things that followed in a long pro- 
cession. We had bouillon partly frozen, instead of 
soup ; and then came the most extraordinary little fried 
animals which quite startled me, they were so like ex- 
aggerated brown spiders, done in egg and breadcrumbs. 
‘* Soft-shell crabs, dear child,’’ said Mrs. Ess-Kay, look- 
ing at me ; ‘* and you eat every bit, to the tippiest end of 
his claw.’ 

I should never have managed the green corn, which 
grows like lots of pearls set close together i in rows on a 
tat stick, if Mr. Parker, whose place was next mine, 
hadn’t scraped all the pearls off for me, with a fork, and 
put butter and salt on them. When T had got so far 
nothing could surprise me, and I didn’t turn a hair when 
I found that I was expected to eat pears cut up with 
salad oi1. But they were alligator pears, and when you 
tasted them it appeared that they had nothing whatever 
to do with the fruit kingdom. Best of all, I liked the 
watermelon cut in little balls, which came at the end. 

After dinner, while we were having heavenly Turkish 
coffee in the fountain court, who should come but Mr. 
Doremus. It seemed to me a funny time to call, but 
apparently the others didn’t think it out of the way. He 
wanted us to go to some theatre ona roof. But Mrs. 
Ess-Kay was tired, and I suppose it would have been 
ladylike for me to be, only I was much too excited. So 
Mr. Doremus stayea, and he and Mr. Parker talked 
more slang in an hour than I ever heard in my life. | 
longed for a notebook to put everything down, and | 
felt, if people were often going to be as funny as that, 
I should need to go home soon to rest my features. 

V 

S I WALKED in to breakfast the next morning a 
little late because of a wrestle I had had with a dif- 
ferent and even more exciting kind of bath, I remembered 
that Mr. Parker, who looked as if he -had been melted, 
poured into his clothes, and then cooled off with iced 
water, had sent me up an enormous bouquet of violets 
as big as a breakfast-plate. So I thanked him at once, 

but it seemed that I had blundered. 

** Violets?’’ he echoed. ‘* Must have been some 
other fellow. I sent you gardenias.”” 

‘** Oh, then the cards got mixed,’’ I said. 
the gardenias were from Mr. Doremus. 
you both to send me such lovely flowers.’ 

‘* Our American ‘buds’ are surprised when they don’t 
get them,’’ he answered. ‘‘ They must be out-of-season 
ones, or they’re no use. What do men on your side of 
the water do to convince you girls that they think you're 
as beautiful as you really are ?’’ 

I thought for a minute, and then I said that perhaps 
we weren't as hard to convince as American girls. 
don’t know whether this was a proper answer or not, 
but anyway Mr. Parker laughed, and then began to plan 
what we should do for the day. 

Mrs. Ess-Kay had to attend to a lot of things before 
she could go on to Newport, so we were to shop, lunch 
at Sherry’s, and rest ; and the next day we were to go to 
West Point, where Mr. Parker is stationed, and stay 
there all night for a cadets’ ball. 

Just as we had got this program settled the butler came 
in leading by a leash a perfect angel of a little French 
dog, with skin satiny as a ripe chestnut, and eyes like 
rosettes of brown velvet, with diamonds shining through 
them. He came trotting into the room with a high 
action of his paws, dainty and proud, and his tiny head 
was cocked on one side as it he were asking us to 
admire him and be his friends. 

I supposed that the little fellow belonged to Mrs. Ess- 
Kay, but she said quite sharply, ‘‘ What dog is that?”’ 

‘* He’s a parcel, ma’am,”’ said the butler, ‘‘ addressed 
to Lady Betty Bulkeley. He was left at the door by a 
messenger boy, and the label’s on his collar.’’ 

In another instant he was in my lap, and it did seem 
as if he knew that he was mine. The queerest thing was 
that he had no note with hint~On-the label was my 
name, in a strange but very interesting-looking hand, 
and these words besides: ‘‘ The dog is now found. 
His name is Vivace.” 

‘* Who has sent it to you, Betty ?’’ asked Mrs. Ess-Kay. 

I had just answered, ‘‘ I don’t know from Adam,’ 
when some words of my own jumped into my head. I 
could hear myself saying, ‘‘ I must first find the dog,”’ 
and then I knew that the giver of Vivace wasn’t Adam. 
But luckily I hadn’t thought before I spoke, so it was no 
harm to let it rest at that ; and I just sat and played with 
my new toy while Mrs. Ess- -Kay and her brother jabbered 
about him excitedly. 

‘* It must be Tom Doremus,”’ said she. ‘‘ He’s the 
only man I let you know well enough on board to take 
such a liberty.’ 

I thought of another man she hadn’t wanted to let me 
know ; but I rubbed my chin on Vivace’s soft ear, and 
kept quiet. I was suddenly very happy. 

Vivace went out with us in the electric brougham, and 
even Mrs. Ess-Kay had to admire him as he sat straight 


‘I thought 
How kind of 


up in my lap, like a bronze statue of a dog. I should 
have liked to write to the giver at the Manhattan Club, 
where he had said he was employed, to thank him. But 
he had sent the present anonymously, and I felt somehow 
as if he hadn’t wished me to acknowledge it. 

While | was wondering what I should do the 
brougham stopped before a shop larger than any in 
London. There were lovely things in the windows, and 
the petticoats, and stockings, and belts, and lace things, 
and parasols, and especially blouses, were so perfectly 
tirilling that my heart began to beat quite fast at sight 
of them. Mrs. Ess-Kay had to buy handkerchiefs to 
begin with, and Sally wanted veiling. So, as they 
thought they would be some time, I said that I wouid 
just wander about a little, and we made an appointment 
to meet in half an hour at what they called ‘‘ the notion 
counter.’’ ‘There was an exciting feeling of independence 
in strolling about unchaperoned in a shop as big asa 
village, in a strange foreign city. Mrs. Ess-Kay had 
said that this was ‘** quite a cheap store,’’ but after I had 
inquired the price of a good many superlatively beauti- 
ful things, which were all superlatively high as well, I 
felt as it | were the only cheap thing in the w hole shop. 

A very dashing young man, who said he was a ‘‘ floor- 
walker,’’ steered me at last to the notion counter. 
There were a great many pretty people buying things at 
it, and in most of the other departments where I went 
with Mrs. Ess-Kay and Sally ; but when | admired them 
Mrs. Ess-Kay sniffed, and said there was nobody in New 
York now—nobody at all who was worth looking at. 

‘How can you tell?’ Lasked. ‘* They look just as 
nice as we do.”’ 

‘* T can tell, because I don’t know their Faces,’’ said 
Mrs. Ess-Kay, in a tone that gave a capital letter to her 
last word, and yet intimated that the poor unknown 
things couldn’t possibly be worth a glance. 

Gor 


When we had been in the big shop for about an hour 
and a half we’d finished all we had to do there, and 
must motor to another farther up. There we had an- 
other hour’s shopping, and then went to Sherry’s, where 
Potter was waiting for us, and looking cross. I think 
persons with turned-up noses show crossness more 
easily than the other kind. I shouldn’t be surprised if 
he has a horrid temper, although he is often so funny. 

We were soon settled at a table in a perfectly charm- 
ing restaurant, the most resttul place to eat in that I ever 
saw. It was deliciously cool, as if we had come into a 
shadowy green wood after the blazing, brassy glare of 
the streets. Indeed, the big room really was rather like 
an open space in a wood, encircled with tall trees 
bending their branches low over a still pool. The 
soothing brown of the wainscoted walls gave the tree- 
trunk effect; the great hanging baskets of ferns and 
moss that swung from the ceiling were the tree-branches ; 
and the many round, snow-white tables, with green vel- 
vet chairs grouped closely around them on the polished 
floor, were the water-lilies with green pads floating on 
the surface of the pond. Nearly everything we had for 
luncheon was ina more or less advanced state of frozen- 
ness, from the bouillon, ever so far along, to the ices in 
the shape of different-colored fruits, toward the end. 

When we got home Mrs. Ess-Kay and Sally took it 
quite as a matter of course that we would lie down. 
They were surprised when I didn’t want to, but Mrs. 
Ess-Kay said in that case Potter would entertain me 
while they rested. I told her it wasn’t necessary, but 
Potter insisted. So he and Vivace and I sat in the 
fountain court while Mrs. Ess-Kay and Sally went up- 
stairs. He began by offering to teach me some of his 
best slang ; but as the lesson went on it turned out to 
be rather more like a lesson in flirtation. I would have 
been even more startled than I was if I hadn’t already 
had a little experience on board ship with Mr. Doremus. 
But I like Mr. Doremus’s kind of flirtation better than 
Mr. Parker's. Finally, I thought I had better go up- 
stairs. Mr. Parker begged me not to, but I would; and 
Vivace barked as if he were under the impression that 
he was a watch-dog ; so, thanks to him, I got away. 


Vi 


NEX r morning I waked early to find more presents of 
flowers in huge stacks, and to get ready for West 
Point. We were to travel luxuriously in a little steam 
yacht of Potter’s which he calls ‘* The Hard-Boiled 
Egg,’’ because it can’t be beaten. It is a dainty thing 
that ought to have been ‘* The Butterfly ’’ or something 
of that sort. When I said so Mr. Parker insisted that 
he would at once rechristen her ‘‘ Lady Betty,’’ which 
would have a preitier meaning than anything else ; and 
then I was sorry I’d spoken. 

I had expected to be disappointed in the river, because 
nearly everybody I met on board ship tried to impress 
upon me that we had nothing half so good in England. 
I even wanted to be disappointed, out of patriotism or 
spite, but I found the Hudson too grand for petty jeal- 
ousy. As we steamed on it was soothing to sit on the 
yacht’s deck under a pale green awning, drinking what | 
call a lemon squash and Potter and Sally obstinately 
believe to be lemonade. 

We came to West Point at last, and as we got on 
shore at a quaint little landing shoved incongruously in 
among beautiful wooded hills, the most exquisite scents 
of ferns and trees, and sweet, moist earth came hurrying 
down to welcome us. Eton is not more beautiful than 
West Point; and as we drove up the hill under an 
arbor of trees I saw that the buildings cleverly con- 
trived to look old and gray and picturesque, like ours. 
I was glad that we were to stop with Potter, instead of 
going to a hotel, for I did want to see thoroughly what 
garrison life is like. Potter has only half. a house, 
though I suppose he’s rich enough to buy up all West 
Point if it were for sale ; but he had got a chum of his, 
Captain Collingwood, who lives in the other half, to 
clear out of his part and give it to us for the day and 
night. He was invited to lunch with us, to make up for 
sacrificing his house. He is nicer than Potter, or even 
Mr. Doremus ; but not half so handsome or brave look- 
ing, or with such a charming voice as poor Jim Brett — 
who is not, I suppose, a gentleman except by nature. 

By-and-by Captain Collingwood asked if ‘* Lady 
Betty didn’t want to go and see things.”” Mrs. Ess-Kay 
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Miss Marlowe at Breakfast. Beside Her is the Stuffed 
Gull Which was the “ Mascot” of the Party 


N THE autumn of 1903, 


through the ashes, the tourist company had petitioned the 


Government to prohibit any further climbing of the volcano 
except under its auspices. ‘The Government had acceded 
to this request, and the last day of grace for such as we 
had now arrived. 

Back to Pompeii, therefore, we scurried forthwith, and 
separated to rest till moonrise. Meeting again at seven, 
we ate a light but mirthful supper, and set forth once more 
in the open carriage, but this time minus the company of 
Mrs. Hess, whose resolution balked at the wild work in 
prospect. 

For an hour or so we rode over a road which, a bur- 
lesque from the start, rapidly became merely a series of 
jouncing hummocks, deep ruts and yawning ditches. 

Gradually, however, the road became more steep, the 
quaint, sparsely-lighted villages fewer and farther between, 
and for the next hour we crawled forward ve ry slowly. At 
length we reached the Maison Blanc, a squat hut covered 
with white stucco. Descending from our carriage, we 
found a forbidding collection of tood set on a bare wooden 
table, the room being lighted by asmoking kerosene lamp, 

under a rickety lean-to at 
one end. 











worry, hard work and 





disappointment over the 
poor success of her new play 
‘* Fools of Nature’’ had 
brought Julia Marlowe to 
the verge of a_ collapse. 
The crisis came in Chicago, 
and there I convinced her 
that she must leave the stage 
for the remainder of the sea- 
son. Three of her friends, 
a musician, a gentleman of 
leisure and myself, were to 
sail for Naples on December 
1, on the ‘* Prinzess Irene,’’ 
and at the last moment she 
decided to join us, with her 
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N A RING about the table 
| stood, or rather lurked, 

twenty of the raggedest, 
dirtiest, most villainous- 
looking bandits ever seen 
outside of amelodrama. In 
the middle distance we be- 
held six or seven small, thin 
horses clustered around a 
melancholy tree, in the 
lower branches of which was 
stuck a flaring torch. 

The luncheon was _ per- 
emptorily waved aside. 
Informed that the bandits 
were to be our escort, Miss 
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mother, Mrs. Hess, her 

















niece, Miss Brewster, and a 
maid. 

There were twenty-five hundred Italians in the steerage 
of the steamer, an odorous, unkempt mob packed like 
sardines into their restricted quarters, but happy because 
they were going home. It was of these helpless, childlike 
folk that Miss Marlowe talked and thought most. Before 
we were well past Sandy Hook she had distributed among 
the women and children the fruit contained in three big 
baskets which friends had sent to the steamer for her. 
Finding that the performances of the steamer’s band gave 
especial delight to these people she secretly bribe d the 
musicians to give extra concerts for the steerage alone. 

Late one night I was enjoying a cigar on the Tower prom- 
enade deck, when I saw Miss Marlowe come stealing from 
a passageway, bearing a great platter heaped with sand- 
wiches. The platter was carried to the top of the steps 
leading to the steerage, and Miss Marlowe whistled softly. 
Two Italians tiptoed up and scooped the sandwiches into 
their caps, murmuring guttural but voluble thanks. 
Evidently it was only one of many similar occasions. 


UR party landed in Naples and took a short trip to 
Rome, where we saw a fearful and wonderful Italian 
version of ‘‘ The Belle of New York,’’ and were greatly 
amused by the Italian method of spending the time between 
the acts. Instead of going out, as is the custom in most 
lands, every man in the audience arose, put on his hat and, 
turning his back to the stage, frankly stared at Rome’s so- 
ciety, which occupied the tiers of boxes in the upper spaces. 
Returning to Naples, we made a brief visit to Pompeii, 
which Miss Marlowe declared was the most interesting 
place she had seen in all Europe, and where she took a 
photograph of Vesuvius. We did not then contemplate 
making the ascent of this majestic mountain, though it had 
exercised a constant fascination since our earliest view of 
it, and when we drove away that evening to Sorrento we 
had no thought of returning. It was here, while reading 
aloud the ‘‘ Letters from Italy,’’ by Charles Dickens, that 
we suddenly resolved to go back to Vesuvius and climb its 
slope as Dickens himself had done. 
The next morning I sought out a courier, whose services, 
I had been told, would be indispensable. The courier 
proved to be a wonderfully fat person, hailing from Belgium, 
and named Sachs. At all events, that was the way he 


spelled his name; but to Miss Marlowe he immediately 
became ‘* Socks.”’ 


This obese one informed me that it 
we were going to 
make the ascent of 
Vesuvius afoot, 
over the same route 
which ‘‘ Meestaire 
Deekens’’ took, we 
should have to ac- 
complish the task 
that very night— 
December 31. 

The reason for 
such precipitancy 
was easily ex- 
plained. A tourist 
company for sev- 
eral years has main- 
tained acog-railway 
which runs from 
part-way up the 
Vesuvian slope to 
the nearest edge of 
the crater. Most 
tourists made the 
ascent in this man- 
ner, but, as occa- 
sional bands of 
more adventurous 
spirits still adhered 
to the old and more 
dangerous path 


















































A Tarantella Which They Thought 
was Not Observed 


= Brewster promptly an- 
—— 1% nounced her intention of 
Cautht by @ Cameos as going no farther. Then, 


being told that we must ride 
the hungry-looking horses 
ior some distance, the 


She was About to Jump 
from a Table in the 
Hotel Garden 
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Ready to Start on a 
Donkey-Ride to the 
Capri Precipice Made 
Famous by Tiberius 


gentleman of leisure and the 
musician also seceded. As 
Miss Marlowe still stuck to 
her post, I, perforce, stuck 
with her. But judge of our 





where we stood, 
she rallied me on In 
my despairing dis- 
position. Soon we 
went, Miss Marlowe 
clinging to the sad- 
dle which had been 
mine, I riding her 
horse bareback. 

There is no des- 
ert on earth whose 
aspect can be more 
gloomy, desolate 
and threatening 
than this part of the 
Vesuvian incline. 
No vegetation finds 
a foothold on its 
dreary waste; no 
flower springs even 
from the few moist | 
crevices ; no living | 
thing calls it home ; 
no bird flies over it. 
It is like the ap- 
proach to Avernus, 
tilted the wrong way. 

The crazy trail by 
which we were 
ascending was too narrow to permit our riding abreast, and 
conversation would have been extremely difficult in oppo- 
sition to the continual snarling of the bandits who sur- 
rounded us. Whenever we came to a gully too wide to 
step over, the equine wrecks were forced to make a leap 
which brought them down on the opposite side with a jolt 
that rattled our bones as well a& theirs. One of these spec- 
tacular performances resulted in Miss Marlowe's being 
again shot to earth, and we decided to keep a firmer grip 
on life and limb by walking. Soon afterward we came to 
the place where the horses must be left. 


WwW" HALTED here for a brief rest, seated on the ground, 
and gazing about us with more dismay than we cared to 
admit. Below us, steeper and rougher than we had realized, 
the barren acres over which we had passed fell away. Before 
us, at an angle little less acute than that of a wall, arose 
the hither side of the ash-strewn cone which led to the lava 
fields above. Around us, weirdly distorted in the blaze 
of the torches, was a litter of bones: bones that looked 
appallingly human at first glance, but which, on investiga- 
tion, proved to be but relics of dead horses — though how 
they came there is a mystery. Not being able to think of 
anything particularly cheeriul to say we naturally said but 
little, and having gained all the good we seemed likeiy 
to gain by loitering in that neighborhood we stood up in 
token of our readiness to proceed. 

But if we were ready, the bandits, apparently, were not. 
They suddenly came crowding in upon us in a jostling, 
jabbering circle, brandishing ‘their torches menacingly, 
their eyes gleaming, their teeth bared, their voices shrill 
and insistent. For a moment | thought we were to be 
murdered where we stood. Then, following what clew I 
know not, I gathered that they were demanding money. 
Now I had expressly agreed with our courier that what- 
ever sum must be expended on these gentry must be 
delivered by him. I didn’t know how much they were 
to get, and | had no idea of giving it to them with their work 
but half done. I tried to explain myself along these lines ; 
but my linguistic equipment was too meagre. 

The bandits surged closer and closer and Miss Marlowe 
was growing paler and paler. There appeared to be no 

alternative save battle, 
wherefore I strode toward 
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The Temple of Isis, at Pompeii, Held 
Much Interest for Miss Marlowe 








surprise when, having cau- 


the chiet of the bandits, in- 





tiously mounted our steeds, 
we learned that ‘* Socks,”’ 
the trusted, the expensive, 
the indispensable, was one 
more who would be left 
behind. 

In vain I expostulated, 
pleaded, demanded. 
‘* Socks’? was adamant; 
polite and regretful, but 
adamant none theless. ‘* It 
was not the custom,’’ said 
he. Then, I growled, we 
must be rid of at least fifteen 
of the ruffians who had 
gathered for escort duty ; | 





tending to wrest the torch 
from his hand and use it as 
a weapon to lay about me. 
Just then Miss Marlowe 
laughed, though her laugh 
was half a sigh of relief. | 
turned to her in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ Why,’’ said she, 
plainly muchamused, ‘‘ they 
only want us to choose 
which ones we prefer should 
give us their personal aid in 
scrambling up that ash- 
heap! ‘ Socks’ told me‘ it 
was the custom,’ and I had 
forgotten all about it.”’ 
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couldn’t speak their lan- ait 


Such, indeed, was the 





=) 
me | 





guage, and | didn’t liketheir 

looks. That desire could 

not be granted, either, it appeared. ‘‘ It was the custom” 
to do this thing in exactly the way in which we were to be 
obliged to do it if we did it at all. Determined to slay the 
whole gang at the first sign of treachery, but longing for the 
revolver I had left at Sorrento, I reluc tantly withdrew from 
the argument and gave the signal to advance. 


ITH the hearts of its two principals filled with dark 

forebodings, our little cavalcade now wended its way 
toward the bleak landscape that lay in the moonlight 
beyond. First stalked four or five of the smaller bandits, 
waving torches. Then came Miss Marlowe, perched 
uneasily atop one of the thin horses, attended by a bandit 
on each side, and with three more close following, it being 
the office of this trio to prod her charger when he betrayed 
an inclination to lie down. I rode a few yards in the rear 
of this group, similarly accompanied, and, straggling along 
behind, fanning the air with fierce gesticulations, slouched 
the rest of the bandits, bearing more torches. 

All went well until the first turn hid the lights of the 
Maison Blanc. Then the girths holding Miss Marlowe's 
saddle parted so suddenly that she was hurled headlong to 
the ground. Quickly dismounting, I ran forward and 
helped her to her feet. To my infinite relief she was 
neither hurt nor scared, and when I suggested that we quit 


Ahecsied tn on EMast incident, but I wished that 


to Repopulate in Imas- ‘* Socks’ had told me. 
inafion the Streets of 
Pompes CONCLUDED ON PAGE 75 
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Miss Marlowe Gets a View of the Bay of Naples from 
the Driveway of Bertolini’s 
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explanation of this thrilling ~ 
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A House Burglar Talks About His Own Business 


And Tells Housewives What are the Only Real Protective Measures 


KNOW of nothing a burglar hates so much as a 
nervous little house-dog. Creatures of this kind 
have cost house burglars thousands of good 
hauls. These little animals are set on hair-triggers 
and put the whole house in an uproar at the slightest 
sign of danger. There are half a dozen breeds of 
small dogs well adapted for service as burglar- 
alarms, but not one of them is better than the fox 
terrier. The hearing of this little animal is so sensi- 
tive that it is almost impossible to enter a house in 
which one of these dogs is sheltered without arous- 
ing it, and the whole household as well. 

Some persons have a notion that the place for a 
watch-dog is on the outside of the house. This is 
altogether a mistake. ‘To keep a dog on the outside 
of a small house is simply useless— poison or chlo- 
roform will soon put him out of the way. Very few 
burglars are afraid of an attack from a dog, no mat- 
ter how large he may be. The larger the dog the 
less fear he inspires, for the burglar who knows his 
business understands that he can generally get on 
the good side of a big dog, and if not he can take 
other measures to put the dog out of his way. It is 
when the dog is on the inside of the house, where 
the prowler cannot get at him with poison or coaxing, 
that the job in hand has to be abandoned. Give a 
small dog the run of the whole house at night and 
he is the best kind of burglar-alarm in existence. I, 
however, the householder wishes to have an especially 
strong guard let him keep two dogs inside the house— 
a big one to do the fighting, and a small one to give the 
alarm and stir his companion to action. 


Burglars Avoid an Electrically-Lighted House 


THER things being equal, a burglar will always pass 

a house lighted by electricity for one lighted by gas. 
The reason for this is that houses lighted ‘by electricity 
are now wired in such a manner that the turn of a switch 
or the pressure of a button on one floor will illuminate 
another floor. Then, electrically-lighted houses are 
much more likely to be equipped with modern burglar- 
alarms. Houses so wired are practically traps for the 
burglar. He may be working on the ground floor, for 
example, when some member of the household in a 
chamber above is aroused and fancies that he hears 
some one moving about below. At once the man of the 
house reaches for the electric switch and turns on the 
light for the lower floor, so that the burglar suddenly 
finds himself in a blaze of light, while the man of the 
house, a gun in his hand, is screened by the darkness. 
This puts the householder in position to shoot without 
being shot at. Generally speaking, there is only one 
thing that will scare a burglar out of a house he has 
entered and in which he is actually at work. That is a 
woman’s scream. Nothing upsets him so much as this. 
Let a woman with a good pair of lungs send out a shriek 
that can be heard all over the house, and it takes an old 
and a steady hand to stay by the job. 

Many people seem to think that a.burglar will avoid a 
house that has a baby in it, but so far as my experience 
goes this'is a mistake. In hundreds, if not in thousands, 
of instances burglars have been compelled literally to 
stop their work and rock the cradle. If a baby in the 
room seems to be disturbed by his presence the skillful 
burglar takes the same method to soothe it that the prac- 
tical mother or nurse would use. A cry from the baby 
does not necessarily mean an alarm, and if the burglar is 
able to quiet the little one readily the chances are ten to 
one that he can continue his work without interruption. 

In many cases burglars are compelled to lift the babies 
out of their beds and ‘‘ walk the floor’’ withthem. The 
very fact that burglars are exceedingly deft and skillful 
in their movements, and also that they can get about with 
ease and without noise, makes them able to soothe a 
restless child when perhaps the mother or the father 
would fail. 


Bolts and Bars More Effective Than Locks 


HENEVER possible, thefront door is the point of the 

burglar’s attack. ‘There are two reasons for this: 
first, because he can ring the bell there and make sure that 
no one is at home; second, to be seen at the front door 
arouses no suspicion in the minds of passers or police- 
men. On the other hand, to be seen working around 
the rear window would, in itself, instantly attract atten- 
tion and an alarm would be given. <A certain modern 
invention makes the opening of front doors compara- 
tively an easy matter. This is a steel tool called an 
‘* LL.” When it comes to manipulating a front door it 
is a wonder-worker. The best of modern locks are vul- 
nerable by this little instrument, and the householder 
who relies on any lock operated by keys is bound to 
come to grief if a clever burglar gets after his house. 
The householder can place his whole reliance on bars, 
bolts and chains, and should take good care that these 
are of the most simple, effective and substantial sort. li 
a chain is used, prove by practical test that it cannot be 
operated from the outside. Bolts and bars, when prop- 
erly set, cannot be manipulated from the outside. 

When the point of attack is the window housebreakers 
generally find the easiest entrance by ‘* springing ’’ the 
patent fastening that ‘‘ locks’’ the lower and the upper 
sash together. These contrivances are of little use in 
keeping out a burglar. There is just one kind of a win- 
dow lock that will do this. Have two holes bored 
through the top bar of the lower sash and half-way down 
through the bottom bar of the upper and outer sash. 
Then have some strong bolts or iron rods that will fit 
into these holes. If the holes are made at each side of 
the window and bored obliquely so as to terminate in 
the casement, so much the safer. The point is that the 





ORAWN ey ROBERT MCQUINN 
“A Woman .... Should Take Pains Not to Leave Her Jewels in 
Her Chamber When She Goes Down to Dinner” 
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burglar cannot ‘‘ spring’’ such a lock, and if he pries 
hard enough with his jimmy to break the sash he must 
also smash the glass with it, and this naturally gives 
a loud alarm. 


The Most Unlikely Place May Yield Valuables 


S TO the hiding of money, jewelsand valuables, let me 
say that burglars are clever students of human nature 
—and especially of feminine nature—along this line. If 
venty different housebreakers were each to make out 
independent lists of the places where they invariably 
search for valuabies on entering a house, I do not 
believe that more than thirty different places would be 
mentioned. - All cabinets and drawers of especially sub- 
stantial construction and fitted with keys instantly com- 
mand the attention of the burglar. He is also careful 
to search all hiding-places especially likely to suggest 
themselves to the feminine mind, and thus sewing- 
machine drawers and the little toilet receptacles about a 
woman's dressing-table are invariably subjected to care- 
ful scrutiny by the burglar who knows his business. 

I know of one professional who had been going 
through a chamber in a very likely-looking house and 
found the haul decidedly poor. Almost at the point of 
quitting the room, his eyes chanced to fall on a small 
receptacle filled with the combings of a lady’s hair. On 
the impulse of the moment, and because he had been 
baffled in his attempt to find anything worth while else- 
where, he quickly pulled out the brown combings. 
Underneath them was a tight roll of bills. Of all places 
where the burglar is sure to look for valuables left for 
him by feminine hands I may mention the washstand, 
including the soapbox, underneath the mattress of the 
bed and corners of the clothes-closets. The burglar 
who would fail to look into these places would be a 
hopeless blunderer. 

If the burglar is operating at night, when the inmates 
of the house are sleeping, he will not fail to run his hand 
into any shoes and stockings. Some enterprising furni- 
ture manufacturers have placed little pockets in the backs 
of mirrors, and others fit out their f sen hd only chif- 
foniers and bureaus with secret drawers. Depend upon 
it that the burglar is thoroughly familiar with these little 
hiding-places. 

A woman should take as much care in putting away 
her jewels when she goes down to dinner or to meet an 
evening caller as she would if she were going to leave the 
house to attend a social function or theatre. When the 
evening is moonless, cloudy or dark she should take es- 
pecial pains not to leave her jewels in her chamber when 
she goes down todinner. Darkness and high winds are 
the best allies a burglar can have, for the darkness hides 
him from the eyes of observers, while the noise of the 
wind makes the sound of his own movements much less 
liable to detection. If I were going to train a house-dog 
to act as a watchman I should teach him to go upstairs 
and take up his station in the chamber when the dinner- 
bell sounds, and stay at his post until the household 
retires for the night. 


Social Occasions Tempt Burglars to the House 


URGLARS get valuable information from the social 

columns of newspapers by reading the announcements 
of ‘‘ quiet little parties ”’ to be given at houses which they 
have already marked for business. Card and dancing 
parties are considered especially ‘‘ easy propositions ”’ 
trom the burglar’s viewpoint ; they absorb the attention 
and are accompanied by an amount of social chatter or 
music that often drowns the noise of the burglar’s move- 
ments. In many homes the servants go below as soon 
as the wants of the arriving guests have been attended to. 
This gives the porch climber his chance. 

The modern burglar is like the modern man in any 
legitimate calling — he is learning to use his wits more and 
his muscles less ; he is finding that he can accomplish by 
strategy and cunning what would cost him great effort 
and risk if done by the old-fashioned methods suggested 
by the word ‘‘ housebreaking.’’ Now, an adept in the 
art of burglary will get into a house by outwitting the 
servants or even the mistress of the place on the pretense 
that he is a gasfitter, plumber, telephone man or a 
workman of some sort or other. Once inside, he does 
his work swiftly and ‘‘ gets away with the goods ’”’ unless 
he is too closely watched —in which case he spies out 
the land and, if possible, fixes a window lock or a door 


so that later he can make an easy entrance. Make 
every stranger show good credentials before being 
admitted to your house, and you will run compara- 
tively small chance of being robbed in this way. 
Another precaution that every careful householder 
should take is that of knowing that his locksmith is 
an honest and upright man. Locksmiths have an 
almost ideal opportunity even to work as burglars 
themselves or to become the allies of burglars. 
Inhabitants of small country towns, as a rule, need 
have little fear of burglars. Certainly the high-class 
professional of this craft does not care to trust him- 
self in the provincial town or city of less than ten 
thousand inhabitants. He is altogether too con- 
spicuous ina place where it is easy to spot a stranger 
on sight. Again, the haul to be obtained in even the 
best houses of the country village is altogether too 
small to tempt the expert. Almost invariably 
housebreaking in the small country towns is the 
work of tramps or local toughs who would be looked 
down upon, in a professional sense, by the skilled 
burglar of the city. It is occasionally true, of 
course, that the publication of some item in a news- 
paper alluding to a resident of a country village as a 
miser leads to an expedition into the country by a 
city burglar. Then, too, stories of this kind some- 
times reach the city burglar through other channels 
than the newspapers; he is given the tip by some 
wanderer a little lower down in the profession than 
himself who has been touring the country and picked 
up the rumor on the spot. Talk of this kind is always 
likely to make its subject the victim of the burglar or 
the desperado. 


There are Distinct Classes Among Burglars 


EOPLE do not seem to realize that burglars are 
divided into classes as distinct as the various social 
sets of asmall town. The skillful worker, who can scale 
a side porch and open a locked chamber window while 
the mistress of the house is walking from her chamber to 
the dining-room below, looks down upon the ordinary 
night prowler as occupying a distinctly lower station 
on the professional ladder, while the clever ‘‘ slough 
grafter’’ considers the fellow who plies a jimmy asa 
‘ coarse worker.”’ 

The most heartily hated man in the whole profession 
is the young fellow who goes into burglary because he 
has soaked himself full of yellow fiction and cigarettes 
and isn’t fit to do a neat job of any kind. This is the 
sort of burglar who shoots if a cat stirs in a house, and 
who is regarded by his more clever fellows as being 
guilty of ‘* spoiling the whole field’’ by his inefficiency 
and recklessness. 

The cleverest burglars I have ever known positively 
refuse to carry a gun, and even the more skillful of those 
who do go armed will not shoot until they are forced into 
acorner. The kind of burglar to be afraid of is the one 
that breaks into your house with a jimmy and then falls 
over the furniture. 

I have been asked if householders do not do things 
which make them particularly liable to become the vic- 
tims of burglary. They do. And almost always it is 
vanity w hich leads them into: an indiscretion of this kind. 
The ‘‘ second-story men’’ or ‘‘ porch climbers,’’ the 
aristocrats of the burglarizing fraternity, devote as much 
time in finding out what is in the house as they do in 
going after it. The society columns of the newspapers 
are not read more attentively by the débutante than by 
the clever burglar. He makes careful notes of the 
description of jewels and keeps a list of the homes in 
which he may expect to find things that are really worth 
going after. 

The high-class ‘‘ second-story”’ man is not depend- 
ent, however, upon the society columns of the local 
newspapers alone for his information. He attends the 
best theatres and uses his eyes and his opera-glasses to 
advantage. Selecting the woman whose residence he 
wishes to locate he tollows her out of the theatre and 

‘trails’? her carriage home in a cab which he has 
previously engaged. 
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The Most Trustworthy Burglar-Alarms 


HERE area good many mechanical devices which may 
be used to give the alarm when a burglar is entering 
the house, and even some of the cheaper ones are fairly 
safe; for instance, the electrical wiring of the outside of the 
house, with a fixture at each window which discharges a 
blank cartridge when the window is raised. However, 
this alarm, of course, notifies the burglar at once that 
he may be caught, and the most efficient alarm must be 
one that he does not hear. One of the best devices for 
absolute security is the full inside wiring, with indicators 
and alarins, but better still is the system which connects 
the house with the central office of the burglar-alarm 
company. By this means an alarm is rung in— unheard 
by the burglar — when a window is raised or a door forced, 
and watchmen are at once dispatched to the house. 
Electricity makes a very useful watchman. 

In cases where there is not this connection with head- 
quarters the alarm system should connect centrally with 
the bedroom of the master of the house. Here there 
should be not only the buzzer or gong, but also an indi- 

cator showing the window or door that is being forced. 
This kind of alarm is to be turned on at night by 
throwing an electric switch, and must be tested daily. 

If, in spite of all precautions, a burglar enters your 
house and you hear him in another room, the sane and 
sensible thing to do is to bolt yourself in and then raise 
as big a commotion as possible. If he is in your own 
room keep absolutely still. It is nothing short of silli- 
ness to do otherwise. 
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DRAWN BY ARTHUR |. KELLER 


“In Those Days the Coming Home of the Youn? Men was an Event—and the Festivities Never Ended” 


Let Us Go Back 


The Last in the Series of Powerful Articles. by F. Hopkinson Smith 


Author of “Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” “The Adventures of Oliver Horn,” etc. 


V: THE YOUNG MAN OF TODAY 


HERE was a lad in an old-fashioned town 
who went to work when he was sixteen years 
of age. His father’s money gave out at the 
time the boy was getting ready for college, 
and a position at fifty dollars a year was the 
result. 

His work was the tying up of iron rods, 
marking boxes of hardware, packing shovels 
and scythes, rolling them out on the sidewalk and helping 
to load them on the drays that carried them to the steam- 
boats and railroad stations. In the busy season—that is, 
in the spring and fall—the boy got up at five o’clock in 
the morning, was at the store at seven and returned home 
often as late as midnight. During the summer and winter 
months he worked only from nine until five. 

The boy and the boy’s mother were chums—had been 
chums for years, ever since the boy began to talk. The 
mother understood the boy, and the boy understood the 
mother. She got up out of bed when the boy got up, sat 
by him while he ate his breakfast, and never closed her 
eyes until he came home, no matter how late; then she 
kissed him good-night. 

The harder the boy worked the better the mother liked 
it and the better she loved him. He had been lazy and 
inclined to be luxurious, his home affording him all the 
comforts. He was also a little proud and sometimes 
put on airs of superiority, and at heart was conceited. 
Moreover, he seemed to have a taste for music. This last 
the mother did not encourage — not while he was yet a boy. 
The hard work took these imperfections out of him as a 
sweat clears the pores of impurity. The mother watched 
the process and a new song rose in her heart. 


or 


When the end of the first year came it was in July and in 
the dull season. His salary, as was the custom in those 
days, was paid in one lump—fifty dollars all in good bank- 
notes. The boy smoothed the money out on his knee, 
rolled the bills together, tucked the wad into his inside 
pocket, buttoned his jacket close, and went home to 
see his mother—on his toes—whistling as if he had 
caught a rabbit and couldn’t wait until he had told some- 
body about it. 

The mother was waiting at the front door. She had 
seen him from the window skipping along, his face all 
aflame with joy, and she instantly divined the cause of 
his happiness. Putting her arms about him she led him 
into her room. 

‘* Have they paid you, my boy?”’ 

‘* Yes, fifty whole dollars—look at it,’’ and he laid the 
roll of bills in her hand. 

‘* Aren’t you proud, my son?”’ 

‘* Yes.’’ The boy’s eyes snapped. 

‘* What are you going to do with it?” 
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This mother was a wise woman; she knew the boy and 
the boy’s nature. He wasa plant she had nurtured, giving 
him sunshine and shade as he thrived best. She knew, 
too, his tastes, those born in him but as yet dormant. 
These he might develop later in life, but not now when his 
character was forming; so she continued to look into 
his eyes, his hand in hers, and as the boy hesitated she 
repeated the question : 

‘* What are you going to do with it, son?”’ 

‘* Well, mother, I don’t exactly know. I’ve had a hard 
winter’s work and I’m pretty tired out. I think, if you'll 
let me, I'd like to have a holiday.” 

‘* Where will you go?’’ She still held his hand, her 
eyes fixed on his. 

‘* Well, I’ve never been away from home. I'd like to 
run over to Washington and see the Capitol ; then I'd like 
to go up into Carroll County and stay with the old farmer 
who brings us butter.”’ 

‘* Will they let you go at the store?”’ 

‘* Yes, for two weeks.’’ 

‘*Go, my son; go and give yourself a trip. That’s 
just what money is for. You've worked for it and it’s 
yours ; don’t worry if you spend every cent of it. Pack 
your things and start tomorrow.”’ 

The lad has grown up and the dear mother is with the 
angels, but the words still ring in the boy’s ears. They 
shaped and dominated his whole life. ‘‘ Give yourself a 
trip, my son.’’ Not put it away in the bank, or loan it 
out at interest, or buy yourself a gun or a new suit of 
clothes or a toy, but ‘* Give yourself a trip.’’ 


ax 


In your journey through life work with all your might ; 
then, when the year is up, take part of your pay —all of it, 
if necessary, and enjoy the things which the good God has 
given you free of cost—the blue skies, singing brooks, 
cool, silent forests. Lie on the grass, sleep, swim, get sat- 
urated with the open; then refreshed, illumined and made 
over new, go back to your work. 

The advice is against the trend of the times. 

‘* You want a week off, do you, young man?” said a 
dried codfish of a man, with a backbone of red tape. 
‘* Do you know that I’ve been in charge of this business 
for forty-three years and never yet took a holiday ?’’ 

‘* Stuff and nonsense, this going away for a rest!’’ 
answered a millionaire—many times a millionaire. ‘‘ I 
can always be found at my office every day in the year.”’ 

He was. I found him there one day myself, sitting at a 
fifteen-dollar desk, behind a wooden partition in which 
was cut a small square hole. On the desk before him lay 
a second-hand envelope—one turned inside out. He 
never wasted anything. On this he was recording with the 
stub of a pencil the Puts and Calls he was hourly trading 
in, the records of which were being dropped in through the 
square hole in the partition. It was August, I remember. 
The leaves of the half-starved trees in the churchyard next 


his office hung limp; the air was dead, almost unbreath- 
able ; the asphalt showed the indent of tire and horseshoe. 
The doctrine of ‘‘ Take a trip, my son,’’ had never been 
preached to this machine man. ‘‘ Keep at work and save 
it! Keep at work and save it! Lay it up for a rainy 
day !’’ was what he had heard from his boyhood up. As 
if a rainy day could ever come toa live, alert, clear-brained, 
able-bodied, healthy American boy ! 

The advice that this old-fashioned mother dropped into 
the ears of her boy in the old days is infinitely more potent 
for good today than when she gave it. Translated into a 
modern phrase it might be read: ‘‘ Work, earn money, 
and play.”” The play covers a wide range. What it shall 
be depends upon your tastes. It may be the reading and 
collecting of books; or a love for beautiful curios ; the 
pursuit of music ; the making of pictures or the modeling 
of statues. Or it may reach out along the line of scientific 
research. But whatever your hand finds to do, and what- 
ever your soul loves best, hold on to it, and in the holding 
on don’t fail to give the earning of money its proper share, 
but don’t give it one iota more, or you rob yourself of 
your just rights. As a man needs one-third of the twenty- 
four hours in which to sleep, so he needs one-third of the 
year for play. He can take it in a lump by a trip abroad, 
or he can take it from Friday until Monday every week in 
the year, or he can take an hour each day, but let him take 
it; let him insist upon it; let him fight for it if need be. 

- . 

This will often entail sacrifices, even to the rich—and 
I refer necessarily now to the rich. A four-months’ trip 
every year is often an expensive outing for a business man, 
not for what it costs, but for what is lost at home by his 
going. This rises up as an obstacle; sometimes it 
appears insurmountable. Stop, then, and hold a consul- 
tation with yourself, you would-be millionaire. This 
year is but one of the many of your life. In the aver- 
age it will not count. If you break the rule of your 
going you break the spell of the pleasure of going, and 
worse than all, it makes it the harder to get away the next 
year. Here comes the supreme test—a test which so 
many of our young business men fail to pass even when 
they have determined to carry out this new theory of work 
pe play. So they hesitate and are lost. Shake yourself 
up with an outing every month —every day, if need be, 
or you may wake up some day to find yourself behind a 
partition scribbling away on the back of an envelope, the 
thermometer at ninety, and you worth one hundred and 
twenty millions of dollars. 

The time to begin, however, is not when your mould is 
set, but when that first money is earned — your first money ; 
and the first outing was possible, not when you were 
lashed fast to your habits and to your gold; gray, shriv- 
eled, out of touch with the world and the world out of 
touch with you. 

‘* Take a trip, my son! Take a trip!” 
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This habit of enforced play, even for the boy who works 
with his hands, will not hurt the American lad. Slothful- 
ness is not characteristic of our young men. Money is 
too easy to make and success too alluring. Even the 
newsboys that grow up between the cobbles have 
opportunities and futures greater than some princes of 
the blood. What is more to be feared is that they will 
become so inoculated with the poison of money as to 
destroy their taste for everything except the pecuniary 
rewards it brings. 

This old-fashioned mother taught the boy some other 
things which would do the young man of today a whole 
heap of good if he would but listen. One would be his 
attitude to the young girl of today. 

Close application to the purely money-making side of 
life has brought no greater calamity to our young men 
than their living their lives apart from the girls they grew 
up with, or who are of equal age. The girl is no longer 
a companion as she was. in the old days. At that time 
when a young man left college, either for his vacation or 
when the term had expired, he went straight home and 
began to make up to his sisters what they had lost by 
his absence. He had a sweetheart, too, perhaps, that he 
wanted to see—some dear girl he had loved as a child 
and who had been building castles with himself as the 
prince all through his college term. In those days the 
coming home of the young men was an event—and the 
festivities never ended. There were happily no other 
pleasures possible except those in which the young girls 
took part. Clubs were unknown, except for dried-up 
old bachelors and superannuated duffers. 

ax 

Nothing was prearranged for these festivities. Five 
minutes was time enough to start a dance of twenty 
couples, with some one of the. girls or young men or an 
older sister at the piano. Another ten minutes would 
suffice to improvise a supper, one or two of the guests 
ransacking the pantry and the others setting the table, 
shouts of laughter filling the rooms, the old people 
joining in the merrymaking. The next day, perhaps, 
they were all off fishing for gudgeons, bringing their 
luncheon with them, or picking wild flowers or early blos- 
soms. Their only object was to be together, and to stay 
together every hour for which they could make excuse. 
Love-making was as common and universal as _ bird- 
mating in the spring, and always with the same object 
in view —the making of a home. Everything tended to 
this, and to this every energy was directed. When the 
little was gotten together—and it was astonishing how 
small it was—they started in. To get together and to 
keep together was the main object. They could get 
along, so they got along together. 

A stupid life, perhaps, for the up-to-date young men 
of today, but I have never forgotten the mothers that 
it gave us, nor the gentle, soft-voiced, lovely and lovable 
girls, nor the cleanliness, sweetness and comfort that 
came with it. 

Today there is very little of this: none in our large 
cities in the richer and—so-called — higher walks of lite. 
Young men’s clubs take the place of the old home-life. 
Here there is man talk: the street; the last football 
game; the coming one. Old college memories are 
revived, billiards and racquet played—all admirable 
pastimes in their way; but the girl never enters into any 
part of it. She is picked up when they have nothing 
better to do, or when some function, fixing or necessary 
to the young man’s social status, takes place. Even 
then the supper-room is more closely crowded than the 
drawing-room. 

‘* I should be glad to give Louise a dancing-party,’’ 
said a matron, ‘‘ but where am I to get partners for the 
girls? The young men won’t come, and if they would 
they spend most of their time upstairs smoking in the 
dressing-rooms until supper is announced.”’ 

‘* I have my gown, mother,” said a young girl, ‘‘ and 
I'd love to go to the ball, but I have no partner for the 
german (partner in advance, of course), so I shall have 
to stay at home, I suppose.”’ 


ax 


Try as they may, the sweetest, freshest and most 
charming of our young girls of today often stay at home 
rather than be subjected to the slights that many of our 
leading young men constantly show them. And that 
is not all. Many of these gallants— men, too, who pride 
themselves on their manners—have not even the 
decency to return their dinner-calls. Their presence at 
the girl’s table was sufficient. When one of our up-to- 
date girls insists upon their being present she must offer 
certain additional attractions. If it is a dinner it must 
be followed by a theatre-party, and perhaps a supper 
afterward at Sherry’s or the Bellevue-Stratford. Then, 
and only then, does she succeed in lifting these Beau 
Brummels out of their club chairs. 

These club chairs, of course, hold several kinds of 
young men. Some of them are infected with the craze 
tor making money, and everything else palls on them. 
Some of them are living upon the contents of the tin 
boxes which their fathers are filling, or have filled and 
left them to scatter —and they are scattering them broad- 
cast, from red chips on a gaming-table to red-heeled slip- 
pers on a chorus girl. Others are immersed in yachts, 
horses, golf, four-in-hands, or automobiles. But what- 
ever the fad or the fashion, or whatever the absorption, 
few of them ever want to spend a quiet hour with a 
sweet young girl while her mother sits reading in the 
next room. That sort of thing might do for the sons 
of David Harum, but not for the brothers of Cholly 
Knickerbocker. When they do seek out such young 
girls it is never with the feeling that they owe them a 
certain protection. 

The old-fashioned idea that the man is the guardian 
of the girl is obsolete today. A woman should know 
enough to take care of herself, is the modern doctrine. 
And when she doesn’t her mother will furnish the safe- 
guards. It was never so in the old days. A young 
man who could not be trusted with the night key and 
the daughter could not hope for social recognition of 
any kind. To doubt his loyalty to a trust of this kind 
would have been resented as an insult. 

That the exact reverse is the case today is one of the 
regrettable signs of the times. It would be the mother 
and daughter who would be insulted if a young man of 
today should be tempted to make any such request. 





Whether this change is due to the increased faithless- 
ness of men— which I doubt, or to the untrustworthiness 
of our girls—which I also doubt, and in the strongest 
manner, or whether it is the result of the aping of 
French customs, is a question. Whatever the cause, 
the result is that the new safeguards thrown around our 
daughters have been looked upon by the young men as 
relieving them of all personal responsibility so far as 
their care of the girl is concerned. So the young man 
comes and goes, the outcome being that often both he 
and the daughter put their heads together to circumvent 
the espionage. 

Is it any wonder, then, that so many men of today 
wait until they are forty and then marry women they 
tire of after a very short time? 


Ox 


Will those wholesome old days ever come back? No 
—not while we keep .up the pace at which we are 
moving. But if they ever do it must be through this 
crop of fresh young men who year after year leave our 
colleges and schools, and only then when modern ideas 
undergo a change and the old ideals are revived. 
‘* The making of money for money’s sake’’ must give 
place to ‘‘ My home—and then my fortune.’’ But first 
the home and all it means. This has been said so many 
thousands of times and in so many different ways, and 
has become so threadbare a statement, that it would be 
the merest tautology to repeat it if it were not a positive 
fact that there are myriads of young men of today who 
not only have never known its joys but who do not even 
understand the meaning of the word. Many of them 
might as well have lived the lives of roof-digger Indians. 
Not homes essayed by men of forty or forty-five, worn 
out with work and sick of the whirl of life, mated with 
women of thirty ‘‘ who know it all,’’ and who are tired 
of it all, but homes started by boys and girls of twenty- 
five and twenty, full of red blood and enthusiasm, and 
romance and hope, and all that the opening of young 
lives brings. 

Let us go back! If the old days can teach us nothing 
else they can at least tell us of homes made happy by 
the loyalty to ideals of our young men and maidens. 


VI: WHICH WAY— BACK OR FORWARD? 


HICH way then— back or forward? Is it not about 

time we should ask ourselves this question? Has 
not the moment arrived when we should begin to take 
account of stock and find out where we stand ? 

When one man can turn the wick up or down for the 
poor of the world at his pleasure, and acquire by so 
doing an income of some twenty-four millions of dollars 
a year—about forty dollars a minute—a month’s wages 
for the man who owns the lamp—has not the limit in 
the accumulation of wealth been reached? When half a 
dozen citizens can run their private cars from ocean to 
ocean, over as many different railroads which they 
control as absolutely as if they had the deeds in their 
pockets, can individual power go much further? When 
the value of about everything, trom a lump of sugar to a 
plow, together with the paper that wraps up the first and 
the paint that covers the last, is fixed by a score of men 
around a directors’ table, will the concentration of cap- 
ital and brains ever evolve anything more despotic or 
tyrannical? No baron of old, no usurper, ever wielded 
such power or obtained such results, nor have any 
people, no matter how downtrodden, bowed their heads 
more willingly to the yoke. It has been left to us—the 
greatest nation on the earth—the most enlightened, the 
most Christian, the most boastful of freedom, to have 
inaugurated, legalized and protected these several des- 
potisms. 

Is there to be no reaction against ali this, or are we to 
sit still? It is progress to drive straight at the edge of a 
cliff in an automobile, but it is insanity all the same, 
unless one knows how deep the precipice is on the other 
side. Our forefathers did not fight to bring about these 
conditions, and some of them must lie uneasily in their 
graves whenever they hear the rumble of a train on an 
hacen road or the gurgle of an undertaxed pipe 
ine. 

We have, it is true, made some little headway in this 
retrograde movement. We have, it is devoutly to be 
hoped, attained the extreme limit of the height of our 
skyscrapers as well as the speed of our locomotives, but 
other things go on. Almost every hour in the day, and 
every day in the year, yellow journalism pours out its 
filth, breeding a thirst for lawlessness greater than all 
the pulpits in the land can assuage. Indeed, the efforts 
of our churches of all denominations are largely devoted 
to undoing the work of these bats of the night. 

The theory that all these innovations—even the most 
injurious of them—are, in the line of modern progress, 
stimulating and encouraging our people to better things, 
is about as fallacious as would be the idea that the 
output of a New York sewer, and not clean Croton, is 
best for sprinkling roses. When one protests they 
answer : ‘‘ No such enormous circulation has ever been 
known. This proves the people want what we give 
them, and that’s what they will get.”’ 


Or 


But rarely is any protest made against the increasing 
insolence among all classes of our people. We simply 
shrug our shoulders and pass on. To resent would 
often mean a policeman and a reprimand or fine by a 
judge—the one resenting being the victim. Commgn 
courtesy we cannot always insist on, but common civility 
one would think can be demanded even of the savage. 

‘* If yor. please, does this train go to Boston?”’ asked 
a misguided, old-fashioned gentleman (I was the O.-F. 
Gentleman) in the Providence depot, of a be-buttoned 
and be-capped official. 

‘* Naw,” blurted out the paid servant of the corpora- 
tion — paid to be courteous as well as efficient. 

‘* Can you tell me at what hour the Boston train will 
arrive?” 

‘* Naw—ask him,’’ and he jerked his head in the 
direction of another Chesterfield. 

** Say! but don’t get dizzy over it,” said a man ina 
smoking-car to another who had inadvertently blown 
the ashes from his cigar in his companion’s face. 
‘* That’s all right; you didn’t mean it, and there ain’t no 
use ’pologizing.’’ 


‘* But there is,’’ answered the unconscious offender 
(it was another O.-F. G. this time, not the writer). ‘‘ I 
apologize not only for your sake but for mine. I would 
be most uncomfortable if I thought I had been rude to 
you and had not made amends.”’ 

The man who got the ashes in his face stared vacantly 
—it was a new doctrine to him. 

How many hot-boxes would be avoided, how much 
friction lessened, and how much smoother and pleas- 
anter would be our lives if more of this kind of oil 
were poured on our axles! 

That this almost universal insolence is due in a great 
measure to a inistaken idea as to what constitutes 
American freedom does not help the situation. And it 
is not confined to our working-people. They are, in 
fact, often more polite than their richer countrymen. 

The amazing thing is the patience of the populace ; or 
shall I say the feebleness of their protests? When they 
do speak out it is, nine times out of ten, only in the form 
of regret, followed by an acquiescence, and ending in 
the acceptance of the new conditions without further 
murmur, Not only do they willingly lie in the bed they 
have made, but they eat the cake of fraud with equal 
equanimity, no matter what it contains. That these 
same magnates adulterate their baking-powder with 
ground rock, their butter with lard, their raspberry jam 
with gelatine and aniline dyes, and even their early 
spring peas fresh from the can with copperas, is, of 
course, a cause of regret, but nobody seems anxious to 
break the head of the manufacturer who profits by the 
fraud though he poisons us and our families. Better 
leave it to the legisiature and an itivestigating committee. 
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Another phase of passive acceptance of new conditions 
and kissing of the rod that smites occurred in a neigh- 
boring city, where there existed until about a year ago 
a small hotel—small for the mammoth structures of 
today, but large in comparison with the hotels of fifty 
years ago. In the appointment of its cafés, bedrooms, 
parlors ; in its cuisine, the quality of its wines, cigars 
and its service and conveniences, it stood alone as 
preéminently the best hostelry of its kind, or of any 
other kind, here or abroad. I make this statement 
knowingly, after personal knowledge of most of the 
hotels both in our own country and in Europe. In 
addition to these comforts, including every appliance 
which the sanitary engineer or the electrician could 
furnish, there was about the old place that which money 
could not buy: a peculiar polish to the old mahogany 
tables and chairs; a certain delicious smokiness about 
the café, and a cozy restfulness which endeared itself to 
hundreds of its patrons the world over. This patronage 
was most liberal and generous ; had been continued for 
years by those who were able to pay the highest prices 
for what they wanted, and the business, in consequence, 
became a financial success—so much so that it was diffi- 
cult to get a room, even if ordered a week in advance. 

On the adjoining corner there stood another hotel —a 
large, imposing structure five times as big as the smaller 
and older one, although both were under the same man- 
agement. No habitué of the latter ever entered the 
larger one if it were possible to get into the smaller. 
All loved the old place and it loved them. With the 
building of a monster structure in New York—also 
under the same management--some new ideas popped 
into the heads of the owners of these properties. ‘They 
began to make figures on the backs of envelopes. 
These proved that if a hotel with thirty rooms and one 
elevator could earn ten per cent. on one-third of a million 
dollars, a hotel with three hundred rooms and four ele- 
vators could earn twenty per cent. on five millions. 

Plans were accordingly drawn and contracts were let. 
Presto! Down comes the larger hotel, up goes another 
monster in its place—on the same site and precisely like 
all the other monstrosities in the large cities the world 
over: gilt, glare, electric dazzle, palms, stuffy carpets, 
stuffy lounges, portiéres, hangings and department- 
store bric-a-brac. Click! Bang! and up you go fifteen 
or sixteen stories. 

This conglomerate mass of discomfort complete, the 
little hotel closed its doors and the patrons of years 
went out in the cold, and will stay out, for its like will 
never, never come again. 

Why? What for? What good has come of it? 
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What part of the human body is better taken care of 
in the new than inthe old? Where comes in the benefit ? 
The answer is, in the tin boxes at the banks and safe 
deposit companies. More stock for the owners ; more 
bonds ; more mortgages ; more money to loan ; less to 
borrow ! 

** What good has come of it all, do you ask, my dear 
sir !’’ they answer in the peculiar vernacular of our time. 
How absurd the question! ‘‘ This is an age of progress ; 
we are put here to expand, and we will expand if we 
have to build hotels so high that their roofs are lost in a 
blue haze. Traditions, reverence for old things, love of 
a quiet life are out of date. Down with that old- 
fashioned nonsense!’’ ‘‘ Turn on another burner!’’ 
they shout; ‘‘a million burners if necessary. Start a 
band—two bands—one all strings and the other all 
brass ; keep them pounding away so that not a soul in 
the dining-room can hear himself speak ; crowd in fifty 
second-hand canvases in expensive gold frames, hang 
them under the blazing bulbs ; put everybody in uni- 
form; bring in telegraph-stations, post-offices, ticket 
agencies, and let her go! We are i#/ We've got the 
bulge on the universe, and don’t you forget it !”’ 

And yet with this wild onrushing torrent of money- 
getting, hustle and vulgarity sweeping over us there is 
hope of our escaping being utterly swamped if some of 
us will take off our coats and make an earnest effort to 
stem the tide long enough to lead the water back into 
the old-time peaceful stream. Once the people are 
convinced that the danger-line is reached they will get to 
work. Some of these sluiceways are being built today 
—one against the ever-increasing tide of divorce, for 
instance (eighty undefended cases in one court in New 
York City this month) ; another against fraud and graft, 
as witnessed in a whole State rising in its might and 
electing as its Governor a man who had brought and 
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“Such Pushing and Shoving | Never Experienced. Your Idol, Poor Chap, Had His Hat Smashed” 


Her Brother’s Letters 


Wherein Miss Christine Carson, Living with Her Parents Just Outside of Cincinnati, Ohio, is Shown How the Affairs of Girls and 
Women are Regarded by Men in General, and by Her Brother, Lent Carson, Practicing Law in New York City, in Particular. 


Letter Number Two 


In Which the Brother Touches on the Hysterical 
Adulation of Public Idols by Women 


My dear Kittens : 
OU will be interested, I think, if not altogether pleased, 
at an experience I had, apropos of your last letter. 

You told me in that letter about the ‘‘ time of your 
lives’’ that you girls had at Music Hall the other afternoon 
ata recital given by : how his playing simply ‘‘ carried 
you off your feet’’: how it ‘‘ enthralled”’ you and made 
you all feel that this pianist was ‘‘ simply divine.’’ All the 
girls had ‘‘ creeps down their spines’’: they were ‘‘ hot 
and cold all over,’’ etc. In short, you had one of those 
hysterical flings that seem to appeal to girls and women at 
these recitals. 

‘* Well, what of it, if we did?’’ you ask. Nothing, 
Kittens : 7f you had let it go at all that, except that I don't 
think this sort of thing is healthy for you, since you say 
yourself that you were all ‘‘ as limp as wet rags after it.”’ 
But never mind all that. That sort of enjoyment (!) is 
feminine, I suppose, and cannot be understood by a man. 
But then you say that you girls, at the close of the recital, 
crowded around the stage and fairly buried this artist with 
your corsage bouquets, waylaid him as he came out of the 
stage door, threw violets at 
him, and ‘‘ fairly surrounded 
him until he had to fight his 
way through us to his car- 
riage.’’ And you say: ‘‘ He 
was tickled to pieces, and 
smiled and smiled and waved 
his hand and took off his 
hat again and again, etc.’’ 
That is, you thought he felt 
‘* tickled.’’ You retort, ‘‘ I 
know he did.’’ 

But I am going to give you 
a side of that picture that you 
don’t expect. 





OW I happen to know 
this idol of yours. I met 
him two years ago, got to 
know him pretty well, and 
day before yesterday I spent 
an hour with him, and yester- 
day the best part of the after- 
noon. Coincidence, wasn’t 
it? Well, not exactly, for I put myself into the way of it— 
for a purpose ; although, I confess, I didn’t expect to hear 
and experience what I did. 

Except for a recital in Philadelphia he had come direct 
from the one at which you heard him in Cincinnati to New 
York. So, during our chat, I turned the talk to his work 
and finally led the conversation to his recital at Cincinnati. 

‘* The women there gave you the usual appreciative 
reception that we read about, I suppose?’’ I asked him 
with a smile. 

But Ae didn’t smile, Sis, for your idol is much more of a 
sensible, manly chap than you girls think he is. 

‘* Well, Mr. Carson,’’ he replied, ‘‘ my experience in 
Cincinnati was unfortunately too much like my experience 
in other cities to differ very much.”’ 

‘* How ‘ unfortunate’ ?’’ I asked. 

‘* Well, sir,’? replied he, looking at me in a serious 
way, ‘‘ I cannot help wishing that your American girls — 
and their mothers, too, I may say—had a little more— 
what do you call it “iy 

‘* Restraint?’ I filled in. 

‘* Yes, decidedly,’’ he said; ‘‘ restraint: self-poise I 
should call it, perhaps. I can’t believe,’’ continued this 
man who, you say, was so “‘ tickfed’’ with you girls, ‘*‘ that 
this hysteria with which they favor’’ (here there was a 
sickly smile) ‘‘ me and other performers is good for these 
girls physically. In‘fact, I know it is not. Not only that, 
but, if you will excuse me for saying so, it does not seem 
to be womanly. It is certainly not in good taste.”’ 

Very much ‘‘ tickled,’ wasn’t he? But listen : 

‘* Of course,’’ he said, ‘‘ I must appear pleased and 
appreciative : it is part of my business : my bread and but- 
ter, yes! And since these women mean well I must accept 
their tribute in spirit. But I do not like it: it makes me 
sad in a way. I was always taught to believe in a woman 
as something modest and having a certain dignity: one 
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“Then Began the Throwing 
of Bouquets” 





who has herself well in hand—appreciative of an honest 
effort, yes, but not foolish! And it is foolish: this throw- 
ing of flowers and such things. It does not ‘ go’ with a 
man, you know. It makes a fool of him, too. And I 
never know what to do with these flowers’’ (there came 
that sickly smile again) ‘‘ that they tear from their dresses 
and throw at me. Of course, I must pick them up, but I 
do not like their odor in a room.’’ 

‘* What do you do with them ?”’ I asked. 

‘* Ah,’’ he said, ‘‘ I tell my manager to send them to the 
sick, and I hope he does it. But I must say that I have 
caught him more than once throwing them out of the 
window or giving them to 
the chambermaids.”’ 


LITTLE different from 
what you thought, 
Sis. But there is more. 

‘* Mr. Carson,’’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘tell me: why do 
your American girls do 
these unheard-of things — 
unheard-of, because the 
girls of other countries do 
not dothem? They come 
to my concerts: they seem 
to enjoy them: they ap- 
plaud me when I do well, 
and then they go home 
as well-ordered people 
should. That is what I 
like : that’s what makes a 
man’s opinion of women 
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higher. “He Picked Up a Scented Note. . . 


‘* But this other sort of 
thing,’’ he went on, ‘‘ it is 
not gracious in a girl: it does not belong to her. I want to 
think well of American girls and women, for they have been 
very generous to me, and made many things possible for 
meand mine athome But, just stop and think, Mr. Carson, 
what I see as I go from city to city in your country: think 
how hard it is for me, as a foreigner, to believe that your 
American girls are nice: that they are all they should be. 

‘* They mean well, I do not doubt,’’ he added, ‘*‘ but is 
that the most I should be able to say of the American girl : 
that she means well ? 

‘* Mr. Carson,’’ he said suddenly before I could answer, 
‘* T should like very much to have you come to my recital 
tomorrow afternoon and see for yourself.”’ 

I hesitated a‘ moment, Sis, for you know I'm not given 
to these afternoon ‘‘ hen affairs.”’ Still, it was Saturday, 
no court, and I agreed. 


Eight Pages of Rhapsody” 


O YESTERDAY I went to the recital with your idol, 
and for two hours I sat there and nothing happened. 
When he had played his last number, however, there was a 
movement toward the stage, and when he came out again 
the women were packed around that stage fifty deep. I 
never saw such jostling and pushing. Twice, thrice, he 
came out and bowed, and then he played again. This 
went on for three encores, and then began the throwing 
of corsage bouquets the like of which I never saw before. 
A fourth encore, and as ke finished he beckoned to me in 
the box and I went ‘* behind.’’ 

‘* lam going home,”’ he said briefly. ‘‘ Will you come 
with me and walk ahead to the carriage ?”’ 

‘* Walk ahead?’’ I asked. But just then I opened the 
stage door leading to the-street aod I saw what he meant. 
There stood a surging mass of at least a thousand girls 
and women, and a crazier and more tense set of faces I 
never saw before and hope never to see again. 

‘* Here he comes,’? came from a hundred of these 
women at once, and in a moment I found myself in a whirl 
of women actually fighting my way to the curb, with your 
idol keeping close behind me. 

I never was so disgusted with womanhood in my life. 
They closed in on us: the feminine proximity was abso- 
lutely offensive : women’s faces were thrust into our own, 
hands were laid on us, and such pushing and shoving I 
never experienced. At last I reached the carriage, pulled 
open the door and jumped in. Your poor idol was still 
some twenty-five feet from me in the midst of a frenzied 
femininity that was about as disgusting as anything I had 
ever seen. Once or twice I saw him duck his head ’way 
down into the front of his coat in a way I couldn’t under- 
stand. Finally he reached the carriage, and we went off 


pulling ourselves together. Your idol, poor chap, had his 
hat smashed: his necktie was askew: his coat-pockets 
were torn and when he reached for his handkerchief he 
found it gone! Souvenir, I suppose! Yet some woman 
had deliberately taken that handkerchief out of his pocket ! 


WAS mad clean through. Your idol looked at me, 

smiled and said nothing until we reached his hotel and 
had lighted our cigars ; then he turned to me and said: 

‘* Well, Mr. Carson ?’’ 

‘* There’s only one word that describes it,’’ I said, ‘‘ and 
that is, ‘ indecent.’ ”’ 

‘* It strikes you that way, then?’’ he asked. 

‘* It certainly does,’’ I answered. ‘‘ Do you mean to 
say that this is what you go through all the time ?’’ I asked. 

‘* To a greater or less degree,’’ he replied calmly, and 
then, with a sickly smile, he added, ‘‘ At least, only three 
women this afternoon tried to kiss me.’’ 

‘* What?’’ I cried in astonishment, almost jumping out 
of my chair. Then a light dawned on me, and I asked: 
‘* Is that why you ducked your head ?”’ 

‘* That’s why I ducked my head, as you call it,’’ he said. 

** My God!’’ I said. It was the only thing I could think 
of. ‘‘ Our American women carry it as far as that!’’ 

‘* They do,”’ he said, and then he looked at me seriously 
and said: ‘‘ Mr. Carson, this is what I mean. I do not 
mind these ravings so much that you saw at the close of 
my concert. At least, the stage separates us. But it is 
this stage-door frenzy : when these girls and women come 
so close to me: when they lay hold of me: when they try 
to put their hands on my shoulders and try to kiss me: 
then, well, then, Mr. Carson, I will not say more, but as a 
man I think you will understand what I mean. It is to 
me disgusting : it goes over the line of woman’s modesty 
and passes over the line of a man’s self-respect. 

‘* Forgive me,’’ he added, ‘‘ if I am too severe on your 
women. But you have seen now for yourself, and then 
that isnotall. Here,’’ he added, ‘‘ what must a man think 
when he receives such a letter as this?”’ 


E PICKED up a scented note from the table and 
handed it tome. Eight pages of rhapsody were there : 
silly, foolish rhapsody, and at the close this sentence : 

*“ Will you let me come to you, see you, and try and tell you 
all that your divine gift has done for me: lifted me out of my- 
self: made me anew as it were? I owe my new state to you: 
to your divine art, and I feel as if I could lay my life, my whole 
being, my soul, my all at your feet!”’ 

‘* What do you do with such a note?”’ I asked. 

‘* Do with it?’’ he repeated. ‘* What can a man do with 
it except to destroy it?’’ 

‘* Nothing,’’ I said, ‘‘ except you might do as William 
Dean Howells did once when he received a note from a 
rhapsodical young woman telling him how poetry seemed 
to be surging within her and yet she could not express her- 
self, and asked what she should do? And he sat down 
and wrote her this answer : 

‘““* My dear Young Lady: 

“**T would strongly urge you to ask your mother to give you 
a good dose of sulphur and molasses.’ 

‘* But, seriously,” I continued, ‘‘ this sort of a note is 
exceptional, is it not?’’ 

‘* Exceptional !’’ he repeated. ‘‘ I wish it were.’ 


URELY, Kittens, you girls 

are carrying this hysteria 
business pes far. It makes a 
man ask himself: ‘‘ Is this what 
music is doing for the American 
girl?’”’ For, as this artist well 
said to me as I left him : 

‘*T tell you, Mr. Carson, this 
is degrading to my art. It is 
not a tribute, but an offense, for 
whatever we may think of music 
it is not a language of hysterics.”’ 

Nice thing, isn’t it, Sis, when 
an artist, such as this man 
unquestionably is, can only say 
of the American girl’s actions 
that they are degrading to his 
yee art! 

: I leave you to think of all this 
DRAWN BY F. Vv. WILSON when next you go to a recital. 
The Letters He Receives As ever, with love all around, 
from American Guls LENT. 
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What Invalids Wrote Me When I was Sick 


By Edward Marshall 






York, subsequent to several other weeks upon the 

United States hospital ship ‘‘ Olivette,’’ before I was 
permitted to see any mail or was told that any one had 
written to me. When, after about three months, a large 
accumulation was doled out to me in installments which 
increased daily, proportionately with returning strength, 
I learned, to my astonishment, that the whole country is 
full of big-souled, helpful folk, whose hearts are strong 
enough to send an impulse of good fellowship and cheer 
beyond the barriers set by formal acquaintance, to reach 
and comfort suffering strangers. There were hundreds 
of these letters, but, naturally, those written by sufferers 
had an especial value in my eyes. Some of the many 
helpful hints which thus came to me may be of use to 
others. The first letter I opened was from a woman 
whose spine had been injured by a fall from the saddle. 


| HAD spent many weeks in St. Luke’s Hospital, New 


Network of Tape for Lifting an Invalid 


sis HEN the doctors first told me that I must be an 
invalid, and a very helpless invalid, for life,’’ she 
wrote, ‘1 was in despair. Now, strangely enough, I 
have learned to enjoy my restricted life very keenly. 
They have made two networks of heavy tape, 
woven in and out and strongly fastened at every cross- 
ing. The square meshes thus formed are four inches 
across. Each network is five feet wide and as long as 
my bed between the head and foot boards. The ends of 
the tapes are, on one side, fastened permanently to a 
wooden rod. This hangs down at the side of my bed 
next to the wall when not in use and is in no one’s way. 
On the other side the tape ends are sewed into loops 
through which a similar rod can be inserted when I am 
to be moved. The rods seem clumsy, for they are four 
inches square and weigh a lot, but their size insures 
absolute rigidity. We first tried smaller, polished, 
round rods of hickory, but they bent even with my 
weight, which is only seventy-nine pounds, and this 
distressed me. The good, old, fat fellows can be de- 
pended upon. 

**One of the networks is placed below the under 
sheet when my bed is made. Then, when it seems as if 
I absolutely must have a change or fly to pieces—every 
invalid knows that feeling —it is a simple matter for two 
people, if the ideal four be not at hand, to grasp these 
side-rods, and, without any really very heavy lifting, raise 
me from my bed. By pulling away from each other as 
they lift, the network can be kept trom sagging, for the 
tapes, being extra strong and heavy, stretch little if any. 
When I am thus lifted I experience that delightful sense 
of lightness which I once felt at boarding-school when 
the girls raised me with their fingertips while we all 
held our breath. 

‘* At first the plan was to transfer me toa couch at my 
bedside, but this proved to be an awkward task, and 
now a low footboard has been substituted for the higher 
brasswork that used to be at the bed’s lower end, so 
that my sister and the nurse can, with no great effort, 
raise me slightly and walk at each side of the bed 
toward the foot, and then at each side of a davenport, 
which has been placed with its head close to the bed’s 
foot, until I am suspended over this couch. Then it is 
easy to lower me, with no painful bending of sore joints, 
no bumps, no anything that hurts. The davenport has 
been provided with large castors, and on it I journey to 
other rooms on the ground floor or to the porch as 
easily as Cinderella traveled in her coach. The net- 
works of tape with the stiff side-bars have worked 
almost a miracle in my life. Being lifted in the usual 
way on the flexible sheet had given me more pain than 
I could well endure. 

‘*When I am taken back to my room after my outing 
the second tape network is in place under a fresh sheet. 
They swing me, first network, sheet and all, above my 
bed and to my place on it. Ajfter I am in position the 
loose side-bar is withdrawn from the loops of the net- 
work on which I have just been carried, and that network 
and the sheet on which I have just been brought in are 
taken from under me in the way which all good nurses 
know. I am then ready to pass another twenty hours in 
bed with something much nearer to patience than I was 
ever able to manage before this contrivance made pos- 
sible the short and — best of all— painless change.”’ 


Bringing the Outer World into the Sick-Room 


N INGENIOUS plan was devised for me by one of 
the nurses at St. Luke’s. When Dewey and his 
fleet sailed up the North River after the Spanish War 
ended the imposing spectacle was plainly visible from 
the hospital, but the windows of my room, which was in 
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an upper story, were too high from the floor to enable 
me to see the river from my bed. Not long before the 
vessels were to pass a nurse asked me if I would like to 
see them. It seemed like holding a piece of meat just 
beyond the nose of a hungry dog’ in leash, but she con- 
tinued : 

‘* Because if you really would, I can easily arrange it 
for you.”’ 

In two minutes she had placed the dresser so that its 
big mirror reflected the window, and then, after she had 
tilted it until I told her that it was right, showed to me 
the whole magnificent river panorama which the window 
would have commanded for a person standing up. So 
I saw the naval parade perfectly. 

In most sick-rooms the beds are so low and the 
windows are so high that of all the interesting out- 
doors the prostrate invalids can see only a bit of sky, 
with, perhaps, the waving branches of a tree or two. 
No one but a person who has had experience can guess 
how much a wider view can relieve the tedium of pain- 
ful days in bed. By the simple manipulation of a 
looking-glass it can easily be obtained. 


It Does Not Pay to Lose Courage 


NE woman, who had been injured in an unusual 
way, wrote at length. She had started to carry a 
pie, fresh from the oven, down the cellar-stairs, but had 
fallen, and at the foot of the flight imbedded her face 
in the hot pastry. Besides being dreadfully burned, she 
suffered fractures of one hip-joint and of one leg below the 
knee. Her age prevented the firm knitting of the bones 
—she was more than sixty years old—and I assume 
that she was not able to get the best medical and surgical 
attendance. At any rate the accident doomed her to 
spend the rest of her life in bed and somewhat injured 
her sight. She said in her amazing letter : 

‘*It does not pay to lose courage. It makes bad 
fortune seem worse. I know, because for a week I did. 
It was a dreadful week ! My husband has made 
a table which goes across my bed. You can buy them, 
but good ones cost fourteen dollars. He took for the 
two uprights three-quarter-inch oak boards, thirty-three 
inches long, another two inches longer than the width 
of my bed for the table-top, and one board a foot longer 
than that for the base. On the base he fastened with 
long, strong screws near each end two cleats, so as to 
form slots to hold the lower ends of the uprights. The 
plank designed to be used for the top is carefully sand- 
papered and varnished. The others are painted. 

‘‘When I wish to write the top board is adjusted in 
slanting cleats screwed on one side of the uprights. A 
guard projects slightly from the lower edge of the top 
to prevent my pencil from rolling off and my paper from 
slipping down. Ink is too mussy for use on a bed-table 
—even a fountain-pen may leak. My pencil makes a 
purple mark, which, when dampened, becomes indel- 
ible. By laying the written sheet on a damp blotter this 
can be done without smudging. The leads can be re- 
newed and cost ten cents a dozen. The pencil, or 
holder, costs twenty-five cents. 

‘* When I wish to eat, sew or do anything like that 
the uprights are reversed. On the reverse side cleats 
run straight across, thus giving the top board, when ad- 
justed, a level surface. The boards take up no room 
when Iam not using the table, for then they are kept 
under my bed. The whole thing can be adjusted in a 
moment, and in another moment changed from the flat 
to the slanting top, or vice versa. The lumber in the 
table cost two dollars and eight cents, and.my husband 
did the work, although the carpenter would have done 
it for another dollar. 

‘*T have one of those little sewing-machines that 
screw to the table and are run by acrank, and I manage to 
make two dozen pairs of overalls a week. I have made 
almost twice that number some weeks. I get a dollar a 
dozen pairs for making them. The doctor comes once a 





week, and his visit costs one dollar ; my medicine costs 
another. So I can pay those bills, and sometimes con- 
tribute a little toward the family expenses. And the 
work makes the days pass quickly. I always work 
hardest when I am in pain— unless it is too severe —for 
it helps me to forget it.’’ 


How One Man Greatly Improved His Memory 


MINING engineer of thirty or thereabouts, who had 
been injured by a premature blast, wrote coura- 
geously. He refused to believe the physicians when they 
said that he must die, and undoubtedly saved his own 
life by his cheery point of view. His eyes were so band- 
aged that he could not read, and there were probabilities 
of permanent blindness ; the concussion of the explosion 
had so deafened him that he could not hear when others 
read aloud to him; his lower body had been crushed, 
and his days were almost intolerably tedious and pain- 
ful until he began to entertain himself ‘‘ from the 
inside,’’ as he described it in his letter. He had one of 
those bed-tables of which the standard goes beneath 
the bed and the board over it. He sent for quantities of 
soft, thick blotting-paper, cut into sheets of convenient 
size. On these his brother drew cross lines with a hard 
pencil which indented them, so that the invalid could 
be guided by them to write evenly. Thus equipped, 
he wrote all that he could remember of his youth. In 
that way he not only relieved the dire monotony 
of eighteen months in bed, but he also prepared a 
manuscript which will be of interest to him as long as 
he lives. When he had the sheets bound they made 
eleven volumes each about three inches thick. ‘‘ Besides 
keeping my mind off my troubles,’’ he says in one 
letter, ‘‘ this occupation has brought about a surprising 
improvement in my memory.’’ This improvement in 
his memory was illustrated by a formal test. Between 
eight and ten one morning he read carefully (his eyes 
having recovered) every one of the two hundred and 
forty-six items in a newspaper. Between cight and ten 
that evening he gave the substance of two hundred and 
one of those items. His memory had not been notably 
good before he put himself through this course of training. 
At the time this man first wrote to me his doctors 
despaired of his life. He now sees well, hears passably, 
and races all over his home city in a wheeled chair 
which he manages by himself entirely, except at curb- 
stones. He has actually been elected a member of the 
local Board of Aldermen, as a result of the most inde- 
fatigable campaigning. In his official capacity he has 
done much for the improvement of the local hospital and 
has revolutionized matters at the poor-farm. He says 
the memory-writing saved his life, and the doctors admit 
that it greatly helped them in their work of curing him. 


An Invalid Who Started a School 


ERE is an extract from another highly optimistic 
letter : 

‘*] often feared that my doctor would get tired of 
treating me, for I could not pay regularly or well, even 
for my medicine. One day I asked him about his chil- 
dren—a boy and a girl. He said he was worried 
because the boy, although he worked harder than the 
girl, had more difficulty than she did in all his studies. 
He did not seem to be able to commit anything to 
memory, and his school required a Latin and an 
English ‘ memoriter’ on alternate days. Now I had 
neither heard nor read a word of Latin since my school- 
days in the eighties, but an idea came to me. That 
afternoon the rector of my church called and I told him 
aboutit. He liked it, and proceeded to give me an houra 
day in reading Latin for a few weeks, bless him! The 
old knowledge came back to me quickly and soon I told 
the doctor that I should be glad to help his son along. 
The boy came to me regularly for about three months 
and I succeeded with him beyond my wildest hope. 
Incidentally I almost forgot that I was a ‘ shut-in.’ 

‘* Presently the doctor handed me an envelope which 
he told me not to open until after he had gone. It 
contained a receipt for my whole bill, and the attendance 
for which I owed him included two operations, one of 
them at a hospital. I don’t know how I ever could 
have paid that bill in money. 

‘* And, better yet, the envelope contained a pleasant 
letter suggesting that I enlarge my class. Before long, 
with help from my good friends, I had a class of six 
little people. This adds seventy-five cents a week for 
each pupil to the scanty income of my family, and I am 
no longer a drag upon my loved ones. Furthermore, 
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NOTE — Mr. Edward Marshall secured the material for this article through actual experience. He was at the front during the 













of the fighting. 
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nerves leading to the legs severed. 
and lay helpless at St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, for months. 
partially united and the paralysis of one leg improved materially. The 


other leg was amputated. It was while he was in the 
hospital that Mr. Marshall received 
the letters about which he writes. 


Spanish-American War, as war correspondent for one of the big New York papers, and was shot at Las Guasimas on the first day 
Mr. Marshall was on the firing-line, in advance of most of the others, and although the Mauser bullets were 
singing all around him the thought of personal danger never seemed to occur to him. Some one called out, ‘‘ Here 
comes Teddy out of the woods,’’ referring to the President (then Colonel Roosevelt). 
and as he did so was struck in the back by a bullet, the spinal cord being badly injured and the big 
Paralysis of the legs ensued, and he was brought home 
The severed nerves 
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What College Girls Eat 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 
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ing tour of a few of the colleges 

for women to see what girls are 
expected to eat at these places, and 
to see, too, if anything were being 
done to train our girls along the iines 
of the future wife, mother or house- 
keeper. The results were, I may 
say, mixed. For the most part the 
scholastic standing of the students 
was held in far greater importance 
than the more practical side of their 
education. Insome places one could 
take a more hopeful view. 


| RECENTLY made an investigat- 


How Northwestern Girls Live 


r= example, I visited the woman’s 
department of the Northwestern 
University, at Evanston, Illinois. 
There is one building here, Willard 
Hall, belonging to the college, and 
given up entirely to women students. 
In this hall the girls find a pleasant 
home, under the personal care of the 
dean of women, who lives in the 
building, and gives oversight as an 
associate and adviser. The dining- 
room and kitchen are under the care 
of a trained dietitian. With such 
modern ideas as a social and advi- 
sory leader, and a trained dietitian, 
I was surprised to see heavy carpets 
nailed to the floor, and the draperies 
and stuffed furniture of the last 
generation. The old-fashioned bath- 








Theories that Prevail at Vassar 


ko president also contends that 
‘large dormitories with two hun- 
dred students at table give greater 
freedom and more of college life.’’ 
If noise, rapid eating and ill-selected 
foods are a part of a woman’s college 
life this is true. If, on the other 
hand, a woman should be trained to 
select such foods from a large table 
as are best suited to her conditions 
Vassar isafailure. Again, the presi- 
dent feels that ‘‘ it would never do to 
risk the welfare of a great institution 
in experiments that the masses re- 
fuse to test on their own tables.”’ 
Hygienic foods are not experiments 
in any well-regulated home. Do the 
pupils of Vassar belong to a different 
race? Are they unlike girls at other 
colleges? I think not—but Vassar 
has a large, well-equipped and much- 
used infirmary. In fact, this is one 
of the things to which a visitor’s atten- 
tion is first called. 

‘* Tell me what you eat and I will 
tell you what you are,’’ says Savarin, 
and this is as true today as it was in 
his day. One cannot build muscle, 
brain and nerve, and do good mental 
work easily, on pork and veal and 
fried foods, with afew sweets added. 
The question of diet, if one may take 
seriously the report of the president 








rooms and the absence of ‘‘showers”’ 
seem out of harmony. The build- 
ing, to be sure, is old, but it would take only a few thousand 
dollars to give it modern sanitation. 

Years ago, in the early days of the college, a few women 
of Evanston realized that girls had greater difficulties than 
men in securing an education, and also that they were 
more womanly when the ideas of home’ life were not 
destroyed. Twelve women formed themselves into a per- 
petuate body, known as the ‘‘ Women’s Aid Society ’’ to 
the Northwestern University. To the student who must 
be partially self-supporting during her college life this 
society gives a home. The homes are under the control 
of the university, but the ladies do all the buying and 
collect all the fees for the living expenses. 


Sixty Girls Living Under Advanced Ideas 


EARSON HALL is a home for sixty girls, with one 

maid to do general cleaning. Here I found the 
most advanced ideas of living. The old floors had 
been polished, shower-baths put in, the rooms were well 
lighted and ventilated, there was a modern kitchen, a 
good laundry, and a comfortable dining-room, where I 
came as an unexpected guest for luncheon— a luncheon 
well cooked and daintily served. 

The Pearson Hall girls are divided into working 
groups, each group giving twenty minutes a day to 
house duties. If, for instance, a girl is on the bread- 
making group, this work taking perhaps an hour, she 
is excused from all duties the following day; this makes 
a uniform average. The bread is all made by the stu- 
dents, fifty loaves a day in each hall. It is surprising to 
see what can be accomplished in a short time, where 
university methods are applied to the common things 
of life. ‘The university does not in any way teach house- 
keeping, but nevertheless, under such efficient house 
mothers, it unconsciously implants a system that must 
bear good fruit. In twenty minutes the tables were 
cleared, dishes washed and the tables rearranged for 
dinner. Then this same group had time left for the out- 
door exercises. Even the dish-washing, very unpleasant 
to most women, was attractive in the hands of these dainty 
girls, who are taught the best and simplest methods of 
doing the most complicated work. 

Chapin Hall, a new dormitory for women, has been 
added this last year. The conditions are similar to those 
in Pearson, except that a new building in these days is 
plain and sanitary. The uncarved furniture, plainly framed 
pictures, polished floors and small, attractive rugs give an 
air of easy housekeeping. 


Where They Have a Trained Dietitian 


HE ‘‘ house mother ’”’ at Willard Hall is a trained dieti- 
tian, with whom the other house mothers may consult. 
This seems a great step in advance of the old system 
of allowing students to board in private homes, where 
food is not always hygienic, nor conditions sanitary. A 











A Dinner in a Smith College House 


dietitian, however, finds it difficult to get the thorough 
coéperation of the students. Home ‘nanners, likes and 
dislikes are more pronounced at table than elsewhere, and 
one dissatisfied girl, with her parents on her side —even if 
she is in the wrong—can upset a dozen thoughtless good 
students. The whole result is, however, that the condi- 
tions and home life of the students at the Northwestern 
University are most gratifying. So far as the dietary is 
concerned, I can see how it might be wise to use less meat 
and to do away entirely with veal and pork, which require 
hours for digestion and are liable to produce headaches. 


























In Strong Hall at Vassar 


At Bryn Mawr—The Dining-Room in Rockefeller Hall 


A few bills-of-fare will give the reader a key to what a 
girl at the Northwestern University eats: 


A Breakfast Another Breakfast 


Fruit Cereal, Cream 
Cereal, Milk Chops Biscuits 
Eggs Bacon 3read Cocoa 
Coffee 


Another Luncheon 
Thin Cold Beef Baked Beans 
Hominy 
Ginger Cookies 


A Luncheon 
Baked Beans 
Fruit 


Fried Potatoes 


Cookies Tea 


An Emergency Dinner, Another Dinner 


Tomato Soup Vegetable Soup 
Roasted Beef Mashed Potatoes 
Scalloped Tomatoes 


Apple Tapioca Coffee 


Poached Eggs Ham 
Plain Potatoes Canned Corn 


Rice Pudding 


What I Found at Vassar 


A VASSAR COLLEGE I found things very 
different. There is here a strong inclination to 
ridicule the idea of a hygienic table or any special 
care toward the womanliness of the students. The 
president in his last report makes an effort to im- 
press upon the public that a hygienic table is entirely 
out of the question and that such tables have been 
utter failures in like institutions. This is absolutely 
incorrect. It is true that inexperienced women, 
graduates of colleges and schools of technology, 
have failed to produce palatable and hygienic foods. 
This only proves correct the statement that the aver- 
age college woman is not trained for her life work. 
The president of Vassar also tells us that ‘‘A table 
like ours must minister to a great variety of tastes 
and conditions — not infants’ either, but of people 
of some convictions regarding the circumscription 
of their liberties.’”’ 1 agree with him; but where 
‘* liberties’’ are detrimental to the public good and 
to the individual, why allow them to continue? 
Why rear generations of invalids and weaken the 
race without an effort to improve conditions? Only 
experience in practical things removes false ideas. 





of Vassar, dwindles down to the 
money standpoint. He declares that 
‘* one college lost seventy pupils on 
account of ‘ hygienic’ food,’’ and that ‘‘one man’s food is 
another man’s poison.’’ It needs only a child’s mind to 
understand fully that the food of a laborer is not exactly 
suited to a Vassar student. To a practical dietitian the 
indifference toward all hygienic living at Vassar gives wide 
scope for thought. 

When a scholar like Chittenden gives his best thoughts 
and time to the study of food for men, why should any one 
decry that which we must before long accept and put into 
practice? No great institution of learning can afford in these 
days to block any step toward the advancement of the race, 

nor cana college president, without thorough investiga- 
tion, decide questions utterly out of his line of study. I 
agree with the president of Vassar that a college table is 
not a quick-lunch counter, but does the Main Hall with 
its two hundred students fall short of these conditions ? 


What Vassar Girls Have to Eat 


ASSAR has six large residences and the Main Hall. 
The lady principal resides in the Main Hall and has 
entire charge of the social life of all the studenfS. Here 
also resides a stewardess, who makes out all the bills- 
of-fare, which are practically the same in every house, 
varying only according to the size of the family. A 
stewardess or matron, and a resident instructor or 
member of the staff, constitute an administrative 
body. A large cold-storage house holds the supplies. 
The dining-rooms in small dormitories are bright, 
cheerful and pretty. The Main Hall alone is unattract- 
ive. I ran over a number of bills-of-fare and found that 
they had fish once a week, always a soup for dinner, 
a roast with two cr three canned vegetables, and a 
sweet. For luncheon they also had meat, chops, hashes, 
steaks, with potatoes, either fried, stuffed or boiled, 
canned fruit and cake, with tea or milk. The break- 
fasts were good and always simple, consisting of fruit, 
cereals, cream, eggs, toast and coffee. 

I had luncheon at the Main Hall. The bill-of-fare con- 
sisted of chops, stuffed potatoes, canned peas, blackberry 
jam, cake, hot biscuits and tea. The following day the 
luncheon consisted of ham with tomato sauce, boiled rice, 
milk and stewed rhubarb. In all the bills-of-fare there was 
too much nitrogenous food, too few green vegetables, too 
little fruit, and an entire absence of salads. The dietary 
was too largely composed of dead things, like hot bread, 
white bread, cookies and cakes, and contained too many 
sweets. The luncheons were heavy, too complicated for 
students who must, immediately after eating, hurry to 
recitation-rooms. 


Good Conditions at Smith College 


OWHERE did I find girls more bright, healthful and 
comfortable than at Smith College. In a whole 
group of twelve hundred girls I could not find half a 
dozen who looked sickly or ill-nourished. The infirmary 
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was empty. The large yard or campus is covered 
with beautiful cottages all so well kept that they look 
more like private houses than college dormitories. The 
families range from twenty-one to sixty or seventy. 
The cottage system is expensive, no doubt, but it cer- 
tainly is attractive and gives the student a greater 
amount of freedom. Meals are well served and orderly ; 
there is less rush and tear and not so much of the ‘‘ free- 
iunch’’ appearance as in the larger dormitories. Each 
cottage has its own ‘* lady in charge,’’ who is the mis- 
tress of the house. She supervises without consultation 
with any other house mistress. She makes out her own 
bills-of-tare, does the buying, and determines the best 
methods of cooking and serving. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that all these women have been selected 
with great care. Each house has also a resident in- 
structor or member of the faculty, who acts as counselor 
to the house mistress, but is in no way connected with 
the administration of the house. These cottages are all 
well equipped with modern conveniences, and have 
cooks with more than average efficiency. 


The Way Smith Girls Live 


T WAS interesting to note how little the bills-of-fare 
varied in the different halls. To be sure, all the 
marketing is done in the same locality. Individuality, 
however, was shown in the combinations of food. For 
instance, in one hall I noticed cranberry jelly was always 
served with turkey; in another, currant jelly. In one or 
two, thick soups were used at dinner; in the majority of 
them, clear soups. In some, three green vegetables were 
served and no salad; in others, two green vegetables with 
asalad. I ate in several of the halls. The meals were 
composed of wholesome foods well cooked and served. 
During the spring months the students prefer dinner 
at noon. <A light supper gives them better opportunities 
for outdoor exercise before the study hour. If any criti- 
cism occurred to me regarding the dietary at Smith it was 
that the bills-of-fare are too elaborate. They contain too 
many fried foods, such as Saratoga chips and French 
fried potatoes, both palatable, sightly and appetizing, 
but difficult of digestion. 


A Definite Desire to Give Sensible Food 


WAS told by the ladies in charge that it is very 

difficult at the first of the year to serve breakfasts 
without meat, and that they are obliged now and then to 
give pork, veal and fried potatoes to appease the stu- 
dents. The home training of girls, especially at table, 
is difficult to overcome. I found, however, on the part 
of every lady in charge a strong desire to give hygi- 
enic and sightly food, even at a greater cost of time and 
money. In the arrangement of the bills-of-fare soup 
was sometimes omitted when salad was served. Salads 
were greatly preferred, which accounted for the clear 
complexions of the students. 

The Smith girl takes care of her own room, which 
slightly lessens the college expenses. All the halls are 
simply, neatly and artistically furnished, and all have 
sanitary conveniences. 

Here are just a few of the bills-of-fare: 


A Typical Breakfast Another Breakfast 


Fruit Fruit 
Cereal, Cream Cereal, Cream 
Eggs Toast Fish Rolls 
Coffee Coffee 


A Dinner 


Tomato Bisque 


Another Dinner 
Consommé with Noodles 


Fried Veal Roasted Beef 
Mashed Potatoes Peas Browned Potatoes Spaghetti 
Stewed Celery Cucumber Salad 
Panned Apples Cream Strawberry Shortcake 


A Sunday Dinner 


Clear Soup 
Roasted Turkey, 


Another Sunday Dinner 
Clear Soup 
Roasted Turkey, 
Cranberry Sauce Currant Jelly 
Fresh Asparagus Potatoes Peas 
Potatoes Tomato Salad Celery 
Caramel Ice Cream Chocolate Ice Cream 
Candied Ginger Macaroons Small Cakes 
Coffee in Parlor Coffee in Parlor 


A Typical Supper Another Supper 


Salmon Salad 
Mayonnaise Dressing Cold Sliced Tongue 
Potato Chips Olives Potato Chips Olives 
Canned Fru Cake Fudge Iced Tea 


Pressed Chicken, 


How Things are Run at Bryn Mawr 


RYN MAWR is austere and severe in her academic 

life. Her standard of scholarship is high. The 
president, who is also dean and consulting superintend- 
ent, decries womanly occupations for college women. 
Domestic science is relegated to cooks, not especially 
trained in hygiene, nor are they always well-trained 
cooks. 

Bryn Mawr has six halls or residences for students. 
Each hall has its own kitchen and dining-room. The 
families number from sixty to seventy and are under the 
care of a resident warden and a working housekeeper. 
These wardens, with the junior bursar and the president, 
form an executive board. The buying is done by the 
junior bursar, who makes out all the bills-of-fare under 
the direction of the president. 


Where Middle-Class Hotel Dinners Thrive 


HE dining-rooms are very like those of our middle- 
class hotels, with much the same service. Meats and 
soups are served from the pantry or side-table; the des- 
sert is served by the young ladies at the ends of the 
table. Pantry service always insures cold, unpalatable 
food, unless one has well-trained waitresses. All foods 
are spoiled when indifferently served. The luncheons 
are too heavy, especially after a full breakfast. The 
helpings, fortunately, are very light. The bills-of-fare are 
well arranged, but the food itself is heavy and neither 
tasty nor attractive. 
The undergraduate’s work is over at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and between this and six o’clock 


“< ’ 


spreads’’ seem to be in order, and while they are 
light, composed largely of tea and wafers, coffee, choc- 
olate and candies, they rob the student of the natural 
appetite for dinner. 1 cannot think of any one thing 
that will so quickly ruin the health of a student as 
eating between meals. Little kitchens, with gas stoves, 
sinks and a few utensils for the use of students, are found 
in each corridor in most of the halls. These are con- 
venient and attractive, and are, of course, productive of 
much good and great evil. 

The girls at Bryn Mawr have no duties in or about 
their rooms. Everything is left to servants. There 
are only a very few avenues open to the partly self- 
supporting woman at Bryn Mawr. At Rockefeller Hall 
the students provide a luncheon for the non-residents. 
They also do mending and darning for each other, 
and deliver mail in the various halls twice a day. 
Scholarships and the ‘‘ Students’ Fund ”’ aid in immediate 
payments. The latter cripples a student with debt at 
the beginning of life. ‘They cannot in any way lessen their 
expenses by taking care of their own rooms. House- 
work, or anything pertaining to the duties of a home, is, 
according to the president’s ideas, beneath the cogni- 
zance of a Bryn Mawr girl. 


Good “Exams” Versus Indifferent Eating 


HE breakfasts at Bryn Mawr are always about the 
same —fresh fruits, oatmeal and another cereal, which 
varies every morning, always eggs and bacon, a meat or 
hash, frequently fried potatoes, hot cakes occasionally, 
and coffee—all foods quite suited to hard labor. At 
eleven o’clock crackers and milk are served in the halls. 
At one they have luncheon —a soup, meat, baked pota- 
toes and another vegetable and a dessert. At seven they 
dine —again a soup, a meat, two vegetables, a salad and 
a dessert. On Fridays fish follows the soup, and the 
salad course is omitted. Butter is not served at dinner, 
the salad course giving sufficient fatty food. I like this 
idea ; it gives variety and teaches the students to eat 
salads, which are very important and healthful foods. 
But there is no doubt that the dietary at Bryn Mawr 
contains entirely too much meat. The ‘‘ feedings’’ are 
too continual to permit the rest necessary for the stom- 
ach. Such conditions cannot be kept up for any length 
of time without permanent injury. The matter of pri- 
mary importance is that the student shall pass a good 
examination. The importance of a proper dietary, not 
only to obtain this result, but for the whole of the stu- 
dent’s after life, does not appear to be rightly appreciated. 
There is no more serious question to demand our 
attention than what the college girl eats. Loss of health 
is a large price to pay for education. 





The Ideas of the President of Wellesley 


To president of Wellesley has keen ideas of what 
college girls should eat and how they should live, and 
through her effort there has been appointed a superin- 
tendent of residences, a woman trained in the profession 
and ranking third in executive standing. Wellesley has 
made the first practical step toward a great reform in the 
dietaries for students. 

Each residence is presided over by a college woman 
who has had at least one year’s training in domestic 
science ; these women with the superintendent form a 
council. Once a month they go to market, to keep in 
touch with the foods in season and their prices. They 
hold weekly meetings to discuss the best methods of 
administration. This council also constitutes a board 
of health and decides all health questions not under 
academic government. 

Wellesley is preéminently a New England college— 
she boasts of the scholastic life of her students, but she 
knows from early tradition that women as well as men 
must be cared for during their college years. 


How Wellesley Girls Live and Eat 


HE Wellesley dining-rooms are attractive, artistic- 
ally and simply furnished, the food well cooked and 
daintily served. The tables are sufficiently small to 
allow general conversation, and they are very free from 
the cheap boarding-house conditions, and from the great 
bustle of the “commons’”’ in the larger colleges. 
Here I found, again, the cottage system—that is, a 


number of residences each containing a small number of 


students. This arrangement materially increases the 
independence and comfort of the girls, and in a small 
family each member kas a greater personal responsibility 
for the welfare of all. 

The dinners at Wellesley are social and homelike 
affairs—not mere feedings. The bills-of-fare are unique, 
and in many cases, no doubt, differ from those to which 
the students have been accustomed. Not every college 
girl is well fed at home; many have been accustomed 
to luxury, but luxurious cooking and a well-balanced 
ration are rarities in America. 

Wellesley, with its trained superintendent, is able to 
give meat substitutes without complaint from the stu- 
dents. A trained, practical dietitian will serve a thou- 
sand dishes with meat value which are better and more 
palatable than meat itself. She can also arrange new 
and attractive dishes, easily digested, without exciting 
dissatisfaction from the students. 


Wifehood and Motherhood Not Lost Sight Of 


ELLESLEY justly claims to ‘‘ give supreme devel- 

opment in the unfolding of every faculty and to 
give an education to women equivalent to that pro- 
vided in colleges for young men.’’ All freshmen are 
required to take physiology and hygiene one hour a 
week. The instruction consists of lectures, demonstra- 
tions and quizzes. The subject presented is the proper 
care of the body and its nutrition. The course is de- 
signed to give a practical knowledge and understanding 
of the laws of life and health. An outline is also given 
of the general principles of public hygiene. This, to- 
gether with the proper combinations of foods, must 
implant in the mind of every Wellesley girl the import- 
ance of right living. In other words, she finds that 
her scholastic life has in no way robbed her of that 
greater and higher life which belongs to woman, that of 
wife and mother. 


A Few Wellesley Menus 
ERE are just a few of the menus that Wellesley 
College provides for its students : 


A Breakfast Another Breakfast 


Fruit Cereal, Cream Fruit 
Eggs Biscuits Cereal, Cream Muffins 
Coffee Coffee 
A Luncheon Another Luncheon 


Cream of Pea Soup Cream of Tomato Soup 


Cold Beef Creamed Potatoes Minced Meat on Toi.st Peas 
Strawberry Shortcake Fruit 
A Dinner Another Dinner 


Clear Soup 
Roasted Beef Potatues 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Apple Tapioca, Cream 


Tomato Soup 
Boiled Fish, Egg Sauce 
Potatoes Lettuce Salad 
Fruit or Coffee 


The Craving of Girls for Sweets 


NE thing I noticed particularly during my visits to 
these colleges —the great desire of girls for sweets : 
a craving of the ill-fed. The appetite of a girl is not 
much less than that of a boy, but she is expected to have 
rather different manners. She is supposed to sit more 
properly at the table, and eat with better grace. She 
must, however, have sufficient good food to satisfy her 
hunger, or she will retire from the dinner-table to her 
room, to fill the vacancy with fudge. In a little while 
she is in the infirmary with a bilious attack. The doctor 
tells her that she is overworked, and this is true ; but 
it is unfortunate that he does not tell her that dinners 
of fudge have overworked her liver, and thus save a 
repetition of these unnecessary conditions. 

With our American independence I presume it would 
be impossible for any college or school to prohibit the 
eating of food between meals ; nevertheless, if this were 
done it would produce a stronger generation of people. 
We have inground into our minds many false ideas, and 
one of these ideas is the necessity of meat for breakfast. 
As a matter of fact we eat three times as much meat as 
we need, and we eat this quantity to our detriment. In 
hundreds of homes meat is used three times a day, and 
when the younger members go to college they are 
‘*starved’’—in their own imagination—and are too 
impatient, unreasonable and untrained to see the better 
way. The sturdiest people in the world eat meat but 
once a day, frequently but twice or three times a week. 

An English college girl accepts a very light diet, meat 
once a day, and finds that her strength and health have 
increased with her age and college course. In our self- 
sufficiency we are very apt to miss many good things 
and fail to notice the best methods of other nations. 


What Colleges Should Accept as Their Duties 


LL this is what I found. Now, as to the deductions. 

Remember, please, that 1 am not asking any college 

to teach domestic arts or household science. That is 

not the issue. But I do insist that a simple, dainty table 

is absolutely necessary for the health and uplifting of the 

student, and, moreover, that a well-regulated table is an 
education. 

A college life shows a man his possibilities and directs 
him to his life’s work. A woman, however, is by her 
college education not fitted for the duties that she 
readily accepts when the offer comes. This fact is 
appreciated when it is too late to retrace one’s steps. 

The pleasures of life are, to a certain extent, depend- 
ent upon education and culture. Education can be 
procured at college, but culture is a home product, 
hinging on every domestic virtue. One cannot be cul- 
tured on three heavy meals a day, badly served; nor 
can one retain health, which alone gives capacity for 
extended pleasures, on chocolate, fudge or sweets. 


Killing the Weak and Ruining the Middling 


E CANNOT all be teachers or be professional 

women. Some must marry, or earn their living in 

the more common walks of life, where college education 

produces discontent. And I cannot help feeling that it 

would give the average college girl a little insight into 

home life if she were allowed to make her own bed and 
arrange her own room. 

To kill the weak and ruin the middling is too great a 
price to pay for even a college education. The heav 
breakfasts with course luncheons and heavy dinners, with 
teas and ‘‘ fudges’’ between and after, will, I am sure, 
injure the physique of any woman. To furnish, three 
times a day, a perfect diet, well balanced, palatably 
cooked and daintily served, requires more than ordinary 
intelligence gained by book-learning. The very life is 
squeezed out of a woman under pressure of mental work, 
unless she has food suited to her conditions. The mind 
and body are so intimately related that both must be 
developed together, and the woman who presides over 
the food of a student should be the social and mental 
equal of every other teacher. Of what utility is all this 
learning? It certainly does not reduce the number of 
semi-invalid, petite, newly-married women, nor does it 
lessen the death-rate of the graduates. 


A Word to Parents of College Girls 


AY I ask the parents to submit more willingly to 

the decisions of trained dietitians? Why interfere 
here, and not with the Latin or Greek? You certainly 
have not given it more thought or study! Then why 
interfere? As a matter of fact I believe that parents 
should insist that the college where they send their girls 
should establish trained dietitians —I mean women who 
will exercise a womanly influence over the students, and 
enable them to realize that a study of life’s necessities is 
worthy of the best thought of educated people. 

The marvelous complexity of our bodily organization 
and the ‘chemical digestion of the body-building foods 
are not trifling subjects. Surely we should cherish and 
preserve our health for the sake of the generations to 
come. Let us increase our study of Nature and her 
laws, that our children may be stronger mentally and 
physically, and have greater power to enjoy the increas- 
ing influence of higher education. 
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Children’s Meeting at Bolton, England, Where 7000 Children Were Present 


N THE city of Chicago, eight years ago, 
in the church founded by Dwight L. 
Moody, the pastor, Dr. R. A. Torrey, 
and some of the officers of the church 
expressed an intense desire that the 
world might witness another great re- 
vival of religion, such as had made 
church history in past generations. 

They began holding prayer-meetings 
each Saturday night at the unusual hour 
of ten to eleven Pp. M., at which prayers 

for a world-wide revival were frequently offered. The 
attendance at the meetings quickly grew to more than 
three hundred, and the pastor and his people felt that a 
revival was coming. Doctor Torrey’s interest in the 
matter was so great that it became the custom of himself 
and four or five close friends to go into a small room at 
the conclusion of the general prayer-meeting, and hold 
private prayer-meetings which sometimes lasted until two 
or three o’clock on Sunday morning, and at which the 
speedy coming of a great revival was the subject of dis- 
cussion and prayer. Early one Sunday morning in that 
little room Doctor Torrey was led to express the fervent 
prayer that he himself might go around the world and 
preach the Gospel. 

The sequel is interesting. Within a week two men 
came up to him at the close of a prayer-meeting and invited 
him, in the name of the united churches of Melbourne, 
Australia, to go to their city and conduct a great simul- 
taneous mission. He accepted the call as the fulfillment 
of his prayer and began looking about for an associate to 
conduct singing. 

He decided to invite as his companion a young man who 
had formerly been a student in the Bible Institute, and who 
for eight years had been having remarkable success as a 
Gospel singer and choir conductor throughout the Central 
States—Charles M. Alexander. The final arrangements 
for the journey were made over six hundred miles of tele- 
phone wire ; and thus two strong personalities set out to 
begin revival work on the other side of the globe, full of 
hope, but little dreaming of the wonderful success which 
was to be theirs. The last thing Doctor Torrey did before 
leaving Chicago was to send out personal letters to five 
thousand people, asking them to pray daily for the success 
of the revival work. The original number of five thousand 
has now grown to nearly thirty thousand. 


Ox 


OTH men had long been in unconscious training for the 
work upon which they were entering. For years Doctor 
Torrey had been widely known as the pastor of the Moody 
Church, as well as the superintendent of the Moody Bible 
Institute ; a speaker at the great religious conferences and 
conventions ; the author of numerous books on prayer, 
Bible-study and kindred subjects; and an enthusiastic 
advocate of personal evangelistic work. He had a thor- 
ough knowledge of the World, having been born of 
wealthy parents in Brooklyn, and having been graduated 
at Yale at the early age of nineteen. 

Mr. Alexander had been trained to the music of the 
church from his youth. His father was a musical con- 
ductor famous in all the district around his home in the 
hills of Tennessee, and purchased the first book of Gospel 
Hymns by Bliss when Moody and Sankey were beginning 
their great work. Young Alexander’s earliest memories, 
therefore, are of hearing his parents sing the hymns which 
Sankey made familiar to the whole world. While still in 
his teens he became musical director of Maryville College, 





Tennessee. Through the death of his father, however, the 
young man decided to devote himself entirely to the study 
of hymnology. He therefore took a course in Gospel 
hymnology at the Moody Bible Institute, and for eight 
years was the singing associate of a well-known evangelist. 

Thus equipped, Doctor Torrey and Mr. Alexander began 
their work, and the simultaneous mission in Melbourne 
was successful beyond all anticipations. In four weeks 
eight thousand conversions were made, and during the last 
two weeks the meetings, held in the great Exhibition 
Building, were attended nightly by eight thousand people, 
while thousands of others were unable to obtain admission. 
The news of the great success of the evangelists spread, 
not only through Australasia, but throughout the world 
as well. From all over Australia calls came to the evangel- 
ists to conduct revival campaigns, and during the next six 
months they led what might be termed whirlwind revival 
crusades in the leading cities of the Australian Continent. 


ox 


VERYWHERE they went vast audiences filled the largest 
buildings to overflowing. So eager were the people to 
hear them that often a meeting was arranged at a railroad 
station where the evangelists spoke briefly during the five- 
minute stop of the train. At some of these open-air 
meetings from one thousand to fifteen hundred people 
would assemble, while one man went a hundred miles to 
be present at one of the ten-minute services. Even the 
humblest aided them, and on one of their journeys an 
enthusiastic engineer gave them more than the allotted 
time at each station and then made up the time lost by 
running at higher speed between stops. 

Throughout the work in Australia Mr. Alexander had 
his own book of revival songs which achieved instant 
popularity and were sung all over the land. The most 
popular of these hymns was ‘‘ The Glory Song,’’ which 
is published elsewhere in this issue of THE JOURNAL. This 
hymn was sung everywhere and is said to have “‘ set 
Australia on fire.’ During their six months’ stay in 
Australia the names of twenty thousand converts were 
recorded. 

From Australia the evangelists went to India, where they 
conducted a brief campaign for afew weeks. They then 
continued their journey to England, where the news of 
their work had preceded them, and where they were 
warmly welcomed by the religious leaders of the kingdom. 
During the last two years and a half the evangelists have 
visited the largest cities in England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales, and have met with success unparalleled since the 
memorable campaign of Moody and Sankey in the early 
seventies. 

In the United Kingdom, as in Australia, their series of 
campaigns was in the nature of a triumphal progress. 
Everywhere the largest halls were too small to hold the 
multitudes which flocked to hear them. In some cities 
the huge military tournament halls were rented for their 
meetings, while in others special buildings were erected at 
enormous cost. In Liverpool, for example, the colossal 
Tournament Hall, seating twelve thousand five hundred 
people, was rented for three months at a cost of fifteen 
thousand dollars. On several occasions hundreds were 
unable to get in, while at the last meeting more than thirty 
thousand people endeavored to gain admission. It wasa 
remarkable spectacle to see the great structure packed 
with two solid acres of humanity listening eagerly to a 
religious address. 

One of the most successful of the evangelists’ campaigns 
in Great Britain was that held in Birmingham in January, 


1904. The meetings were held in Bingley Hall, seating 
nearly ten thousand people. The hall was crowded nightly, 
while the crush outside was so great that mounted police 
were called in to disperse the crowds and prevent acci- 
dents. During the month’s campaign seven thousand 
seven hundred persons publicly acknowledged conversion. 


Oot 


T WAS during this crusade that the romance of Mr. 
Alexander’s life culminated in his marriage to Miss 
Helen Cadbury, the daughter of Richard Cadbury, the 
famous cocoa manufacturer and philanthropist. One 
afternoon, as Mr. Alexander walked on to the platform to 
conduct the singing in Bingley Hall, he noticed sitting in 
one of the platform seats a young woman toward whom 
he felt strongly attracted. He did not know who she was, 
but watched her closely, and day by day he felt his interest 
in her deepen. He noticed that in the after-meetings she 
did active personal work, often staying late and speaking 
encouragingly to the most wretched-looking and poorly- 
clad women and girls in the building. The more he saw 
of her the more he felt attracted toward her. 

Mr. Alexander also noticed that a white-haired lady 
always sat beside the young woman on the platform. The 
older lady was evidently the mother of the younger one, 
and one day early in the campaign the older lady gave 
him an invitation to spend his rest day at her home. 
He accepted, and he found that the older lady was Mrs. 
Richard Cadbury, and 
the younger one was 
her daughter, Miss 
Helen Cadbury. It 
was not until the 
last rest day of the 
campaign that Mr. 
Alexander had the 
opportunity of accept- 
ing the invitation. 
The visit was repeat- 
ed, and the campaign 
had hardly closed be- 
fore Mr. Alexander 
put the vital question 
to Miss Cadbury, and 
was accepted as her 
affianced husband. 

Following a_ brief 
engagement Mr. 
Alexander and Miss 
Cadbury were mar- 
ried in July, 1904. 
Almost the entire city 
turned out to see the 
bridal pair, and it was 
with difficulty that the 
carriages were able 
to make their way 
through the densely- 
crowded streets to 
the meeting-house 
where the ceremony 
was performed in 
the simple manner 
prescribed by the 
Friends, to which séct 
all the Cadburys 
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CHAPTER XIV 
Tt WAS characteristic of 


The Mayor’s Wife 














these two forcible men, as 








well as of the extreme 
nature of the conflict as they 
faced each other to battle for 
the woman before them, that 
both were quiet in manner and 
speech. Perhaps the Mayor 
was even more quiet than the 
other, as he began the struggle 
by saying: 

‘*Is what Mrs. Packard says 
of your playing with her fears 
during these two weeks true, 
Steele ?”’ 

Without a droop of his eye 
or a tremor in his voice, the 
answer came short, sharp and 
emphatic : 

* To 

‘* Then youare avillain ! and 
I shall not show you any con- 
sideration beyond what justice 
demands. Have you any plea 
to urge beyond the natural one 
of her seemingly unprovoked 
desertion of you? Has not 
my wife’’ (the nobility with 
which he emphasized those 
two words made my heart swell) ‘‘spoken the truth?”’ 


True, yes, it is true. But what does that truth in- 


volve for me? Not two weeks, but seven years, of 
torture —five of them devoted to grief for her loss, and 
two to rage and bitter revulsion against her whole sex 
when I found her alive, and myself the despised victim 
of her deception.”’ 

‘* She wronged you—she acknowledges that —but it 
was the wrong of an unthinking child, not of a realizing 
woman. Would you, a realizing man, tear her now 
from home, from her child, from her place in the com- 
munity and my heart—make her despicable as well as 
unhappy just to feed your revenge ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I would do that.’’ 

‘ Jeopardize interests you have so often professed 
to be far above personal considerations —the success of 
your party, the triumph of political principles ?’’ 

‘* My political principles!’’ Oh, the irony in his 
voice, the triumph in his laugh. ‘* And what do you 
know of them? What I have said? Mayor Packard, 
your education as a politician has yet to be completed 
before you will be fit for the Governorship of a State. 
I am an adept at the glorification of the party, of the 
man, that it suits my present exigencies to promote, but 
it is a faculty which should have made you pause before 
you trusted me with the furtherance of a campaign 
which may outlast those exigencies. I have not always 
been of your party ; I am not so now at heart.”’ 

The Mayor, outraged in every sentiment of honor as 
well as in the most cherished feelings of his heart, towered 
upon his unmoved secretary with a wrath which would 
have borne down any other man before it. 

‘*Do you mean to say, you, that your work is a 
traitor’s work? That the glorification you speak of is 
false? That you may talk in my favor, but that when 
you come to the issue you will vote according to your 
heart—that is, for Stanton?”’ 

‘* Yes, you understand me perfectly.”’ 
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The Mayor flushed ; indignation gave him vehemence. 

‘* Then,’’ he cried, ‘‘ I take back the word by which I 
qualified you a moment ago. You are not a villain, 
you are a dastard.”’ 

Mr. Steele bowed in a way which turned the oppro- 
brium into a seeming compliment. 

‘I have suffered so many wrongs at your hands that 
I cannot wonder at suffering this one more.’”’ Then 
slowly, and with a short look at her, ‘‘ The woman 
who has queened it so long in C—— society cannot wish 
to undergo the charge of bigamy.”’ 

* You will bring such a charge ?”’ 

‘* Certainly, if she does not voluntarily quit her false 
position, and, accepting the protection of the man whose 
name is really hers, go from this house at once.”’ 

At this alternative, uttered with an icy deliberation 
which left little ground for hope, Mrs. Packard recoiled 
with a sharp cry, but the Mayor, preserving his self- 
possession, confined himself to the sarcastic query : 
‘* Which name — Steele or Brainard?”’ 

‘* My real name is Brainard; therefore, it is also hers. 
But I will be content if she will take my present one 
of Steele. More than that, I will be content if she will 
honestly accept from my hands a place of refuge where 
I swear she shall remain unmolested by me till this 
matter can be legally settled. I do not wish to make 
myself hateful to her, for I anticipate the day when she 
will be my wife in heart as she is now in law.”’ 

‘* Never!’’ The word rang out in true womanly 
revolt. ‘‘I will die before that day ever comes to 
separate me from the man I love and the child who calls 
me mother. You may force me from this house, you 
may plunge me into poverty, into contumely, but you 
shall never make me look upon myself as other than 
the wife of this good man whom I have wronged but 
will never disgrace.”’ 

‘* Madam,”’ declared the secretary with a derisive 
appreciation which bowed her once proud head upon 
her breast, ‘‘ you are all I thought you when I took you 
from Crabbe’s back-pantry in Boone to make you the 
honor and glory of a life which I knew then, as well as 
I do now, would not run long in obscure channels.”’ 

It was a sarcasm calculated to madden the proud man 
who only a few minutes before had designated the object 

















DRAWN BY ALICE BARGER STEPHENS 
“*God Has Finished What These Old Arms Had Only Strength Enough to Begin. 
He is Dead This Time, and it’s a Mercy!’” 


of it by the sacred name of wife. But beyond a hasty 
glance at the woman it had bowed almost to the ground, 
the Mayor gave no evidence of feeling either its force or 
assumption. Other thoughts were in his mind than 
those roused by jealous anger. 

* How old were you then ?’’ he demanded with alarm- 
ing incongruity. 

The secretary started ; the doubtful nature of the attack 
was one he could not but feel. He answered, however, 
calmly enough: ‘‘ I? Seven years ago I was twenty- 
five. lam thirty-two now.” 

‘*So I have heard you say. A man of twenty-five is 
old enough to have made a record, Mr. Steele.’’ All the 
Mayor’s natural geniality fled with the word. His tone 
changed, so did his manner ; and I saw why he had been 
such a power in the courts before he took up politics 
and became the city’s Mayor. ‘‘ Mr. Steele, I do not 
mean you to disturb my house or to rob me of my wife. 
What was your life before you met Barbara Brewster?” 
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A pause, the slightest in the world, but the keen eye 
of the astute lawyer noted it, and his tone grew in 
severity and assurance. 

‘* You have known for two years that this woman 
whom you call yours was within your reach, if not under 
your very eye, and you forbore to claim her. Has this 
delay had anything to do with the record of those years 
to which I have just alluded ?”’ 

Had the random shot told? The secretary’s eye did 
not falter, nor his figure lose an inch of its height, yet 
the impression made by his look and attitude were not 
the same: the fire had gone out of them; a blight had 
struck his soul ; the flush of his triumph was gone. 

Mayor Packard was merciless. 

‘* Only two considerations could hold back a man 
like you from urging a claim he regarded as a sacred 
right: the fact of a former marriage, or the remem- 
brance of a forfeited citizenship (pardon me, we cannot 
mince matters in a strait like this) which would delegal- 
ize whatever contract you may have entered into.’ 

Still the secretary’s eye did not swerve, though he 
involuntarily stretched forth his hand toward the table 
as if afraid of betraying a tremor in his rigid figure. 

‘* Was there the impediment of a former marriage ?’’ 

No answer from the sternly-set lips. 

‘*Or was it that you once served a term—a very 
short term, cut short bya successful effort at escape —in 
a Minnesota prison ?’’ 

‘* Insults,’’ broke from those set lips, and nothing more. 

‘* Mr. Steele, I have practiced law in that same State 
for a period of three years. All the records of the office 
and of the prison register are open to me. Over which 
of them should I waste my time?”’ 

Then the tiger broke loose in the man who from the 
aggressor had become the attacked, and he cried : 

‘*T shall never answer; the devil has whispered his 
own suggestions in your ear.’’ 

But the Mayor, satisfied that he made his point, smiled 
calmly, saying : 

‘* No, not the devil, but yourself. You—even the 
you of seven years back — live in any country town, if 
necessity, or, let us say, safety, did not demand it ! 
With your looks and your ambitions to marry at 
twenty-five a girl from the kitchen—amwy girl, even it she 
had the makings of a Barbara Packard—if you did not 
know that it was in your power to shake her off when 
you got ready to assert yourself, or better prospects 
offered! The cipher and the possible need you ex- 
pressed of a means of communication unreadable save 
by youtwo! All this was enough to start the suspicion ; 
your own manner has done the rest. Mr. Steele, you 
are a villain and a dastard both, and have no right in law 
to this woman. Contradict me if you dare.’’ 

‘* T dare, but will not,” was the violent reply. ‘‘ I will 
not give you even that satisfaction. This woman, who 
has gone through the ceremony of marriage with both 
of us, shall never know of which of us she is the wife. 
Perhaps it is as good a revenge as the other. It certainly 
will interfere as much with her peace.”’ 

‘*Oh, oh, not that, I cannot bear that,’’ leaped in 
anguish from her lips. ‘‘ lamapure woman—let no such 
torture be inflicted upon me. Speak! tell the truth as you 
are the son of a woman you would have me believe honest,’ 


A smile, thin, cold, but all 
alive with gloating triumph, 
altered the straight line of his 
lips for an instant as he ad- 
vanced toward the door. ‘‘A 
woman over the possession of 
whom it is an honor to quar- 
rel,’’ was the final finish he 
gave his words as he passed 
the Mayor with a bow. 

I looked to see the Mayor 
spring and grasp him by the 
throat, but that was left for 
another hand. As the secre- 
tary bent to touch the door it 
suddenly flew violently open, 
and Nixon, quivering in every 
limb and with his face afire, 
sprang in and seized upon the 
other with a violence of passion 
which would have been deadly 
had there been any strength 
behind it. 

It was nothing for so stron 
a man as Steele to shake o 
so futile a grasp, and he did 
so easily. But next moment 
he was tottering, blanched and 
helpless, and while struggling 
to right himself and escape, 
yielded more and more to the 
weakness sapping his life 
vigor, till he lay prone and apparently lifeless on the lounge 
toward which with a final effort he had thrown himself. 

‘* Good! Good,”’ rang thrilling through the room, as 
the old man reeled back from the wall against which he 
had been cast. ‘* God has finished what these old arms 
had only strength enough to begin. He is dead this 
time, and it’s a merc y! Thank God, Miss Barbara ; 
thank God, as I do now on my knees!’ But here, 
catching the Mayor’s eye, he faltered to his feet again, 
saying humbly as he crept away : 

**T could not help it, your Honor. I shouldn’t have 
been listening at the door; but I have loved Miss 
Barbara, as we used to call her, more than anything in 
the world ever since she came to make my old master’s 
house a place of sunshine, and all I’m sorry for is that 
God had to do the finishing which twenty years ago I 
could have done myself.’’ 

But Nixon was wrong, Mr. Steele did not die—not 
this time. Cared for by the physician who had been 
hastily summoned, he slowly but surely revived and by 
midnight was able to leave the house. As he passed the 
Mayor on his way out | heard the latter say : 

‘* I shall leave the house myself in a few minutes. I 
do not mean that your disaffection shall ruin my cam- 
paign any more than I mean to leave a stone unturned to 
substantiate my accusation that you had no right to 
marry, and possess no legal claims over the woman 
whose happiness you have endeavored to wreck. If you 
are wise you will put no further hindrance in my way. 
You have roused a man, Steele —one who can rend and 
tear but who can also be merciful. Permit him to be 
merciful.’’ 

I heard no answer, and the closing of the door upon 
the former secretary had a final sound which affected me 
like a prophecy of better days to come. 
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I was not a witness to the parting interview between 
Mayor Packard and his wife ; I had stolen into the nurs- 
ery for a look at the little one. I found her sleeping 
sweetly with one chubby hand under her rounded cheek. 
Thus had she lain and thus had she slept during all those 
dreadful minutes when her future fate hung trembling in 
the balance. 

I remained with Mrs. Packard during the ensuing 
weeks. One of the tasks with which I whiled away the 
many hours in which I found myself alone was the 
proper mastery of the cipher which had played such a 
part in the evolution of the life drama enacted before 
my eyes. It was very simple. With the following dia- 
gram as a key, and a single hint as to its management, 
you will at once comprehend its apparent intricacies : 


ys BilCD\é™ z S f rites aged a dot ap- 


peared indicated 
that the second letter 


GAUZE UY KWL the tien wes 
A A\OA\ LR YL. 








J stood for A, and *J 
Jor B. 








The hint to which I allude is this: with every word 
the paper is turned in the hands toward the left. This 
alters the shape and direction of the angle or part of 
square symbolizing the several letters, and creates the 
confusion which interfered with my solution of its 
mysteries the night I. subjectéd it, with such un- 
satisfactory results, to the tests which had elucidated the 
cryptogram in ‘‘ The Gold-Bug.”’ 
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We all know the results of the election by which 
Governor Packard holds his seat, but few persons out- 
side of those mentioned in this history know why the 
event of his homecoming from a trip he made to 
Minnesota brought a brighter and more lasting light 
into his wife’s eye than the news of his astonishing 
political triumph. 

He had substantiated facts by which Mr. Steele’s 
claims were entirely disannulled. But what those facts 
were, or which, if either, of the two accusations he had 
made against him was the true one, I never heard, nor do 
I think it was ever divulged to any one outside of the 
Mayor’s own family circle. 
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A Child’s Good-Night Bedquilt 


By Jessie Willcox Smith 


N DESIGNING this quilt I have endeavored to make the forms as 

simple and easy in outline as possible, so that one may cut pieces of 

fabric to produce the figures, even if there is a slight deviation from 
the exact outline of the original. he kneeling child in the centre of 
the quilt with the circle of children is, of course, to illustrate the lines 
from Stevenson’s ‘‘Child’s Garden of Verses,’’ which form part of the 
design. The shapes of the letters are very simple and can be easily 
copied. 

The corners of the quilt represent Morning and Evening, and are 
suggestions from ‘‘ Mother Goose.’’ The cow and the moon are for 
evening, the witch and the sun for morning. 

In making this quilt any thin dress material may be used. I would 
suggest, however, a cotton or woolen fabric for the general design, and 
silk for a few touches, such as the candle flames, the sun and the moon, 
the brass trimmings to the bed, and the initial letters of the rhymes. 

For the background of the quilt mercerized buff linen may be used. 

The colors of the design are as follows: 

The children’s dresses and caps, the bed-frame, pillow and spread, 
also the candles and stars—white. 

‘The candlesticks, leaves of plant, witch’s gown and background of 
corner pieces—green; the latter is a dull, rich green of a bluish tone. 

The letters are of a light gray-green tone, very quiet, however. 


The initial letters are in bright, contrasting colors, and it is important 
to have these bright colors scattered through the lines to distribute the 
color. Beginning with the first letter in each line they are as follows: 
I—green letter on salmon-colored square; I1—dark blue on dull gray- 
blue; A—buff on bright red; B— buff on green; I—green on salmon; 
O—buff on bright red; I— buff on dull blue; B—buff on bright red. 

The other colored initials beginning with first line are: W in 
winter—bright red; N in night—rich blue; Y in yellow—blue; C in 
candle—yellow; L in light—red; S in summer—blue; Q in quite— 
yellow; W in way—red; B in bed—yellow. 

The flower-pots and geranium blossoms are a rich red. 

The coverlet folded up on the bed has a dull blue border with blue 
spots on alight buff ground. The blanket showing underneath the fold 
of the spread beneath the pillow is buff with a band of blue. 

The faces, hands and feet of the children are a warm flesh-color. 

The cows are buff and black. 

The moon is bright yellow; the sun is deep orange-yellow. 

The witch’s hat, hair, broom and cloak are black, the under side of 
the cloak being a warm gray, and a bright spot of red shows on the 
witch’s breast where the cloak flies open. The hands and face of the 
witch are dark flesh-color, almost brown. 

Appliqué the figures on with black silk floss. 


It is impossible for us to supply Patterns for this quilt. All that can be told about it is told here. 
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The Simple Life Amid Plenty 


POPULAR notion associates the ‘‘ simple life’’ 
with a barren abode and crude living. Where 
the means for material comforts are lacking 
it is easy enough to live simply because there 

=~™ is no choice, say those who see this, as they 

do all other things, wrongly. But with the 

growth of means there comes a growth of desires, 

and naturally, argue these philosophers, one’s life 
soon becomes imperceptibly complicated. 


OT long ago I was made part of a home where the 

simple life in its very essence and spirit was lived 
amid plenty, and a generous plenty at that. That is, the 
family income was sufficient to command practically 
anything within reason, and in the majority of instances 
such a home and its life would have been disastrously 
complex. But in this particular case that attitude of 
mind which constitutes the simple life—and is all there 
is to it—influenced this family from the very founding 
of the home. 

When the house was built, for example, everything was 
planned for comfort, but with not a single unnecessary 
flourish. What went into the house, in the way of fixtures 
and furnishings, was selected for its simple beauty, and, 
what is so much more important, for its practicality. 
What was calculated to give the least amount of work 
and care and worry for the wife who was to conduct the 
house was ever kept in mind. Thus, no brass fixtures 
or chandeliers, which would tarnish and demand the 
most constant care, were selected; Japanese bronze was 
substituted. Brass andirons were, in the main, avoided, 
and hammered metals selected in their place. No 
carpets were allowed in any part of the house—only 
rugs, which are easily handled and shaken, besides being 
unquestionably more sanitary. 


HE principle of carefully avoiding useless bric-a- 
brac, meaningless and calling for constant care, was 
strictly adhered to in the building of this home. No 
pictures were set in fussy gilt frames, calling for endless 
dusting ; instead, frames in beautiful, warm gray woods 
were substituted, and, of course, the pictures looked 
better in them. Every piece of furniture in that house 
was selected primarily for its utility and for the beauty of 
its simple lines : the tables were of the most beautifully 
grained mahoganies and oaks, their beauty lying in the 
superb grain of the woods and in the simple lines of con- 
struction. No iurniture was spoiled by useless carving. 
The family went about their purchases carefully and 
slowly. A room was not furnished merely because it 
had to have chairs and tables: it was allowed to furnish 
itself. It was more than five years from the time the 
house was built before the sitting-room reached its 
present simple and beautiful furnishing. But it grew piece 
by piece, and the result in this room, as in the other 
rooms of slow growth, is a quiet, harmonious whole. 


NE important idea was constantly kept in mind: 

what things this family could do without. And in 
this was illustrated the lesson that so few of us learn: 
that the question is not what we think we need, but 
what we can do without. The mistress studied the 
question of getting along with as few servants as pos- 
sible. Now, mark you, this was a good-sized house of 
seventeen rooms and it had a generous number of acres 
of Jand around it. 

I noticed that there was no stable. 

‘* No,’’ said the husband; ‘‘ we could do without it 
and all its cares. There is an excellent livery stable a 
mile or two away, and we can have brought to our door 
within ten minutes whatever kind of carriage and number 
of horses we want, and after the drive all our care and 
responsibility end. I have no horses eating their heads 
off: no hay to buy: no veterinary surgeons to bother 
about: no harness bills-: and, above all, no coachman or 
groom—one or two people less to bother about and 
kick up a row. My eldest boy got an idea that he 
wanted to ride horseback. I engaged his horse by the 
month. Within two months the novelty wore off: I 
had no horse on my hands.”’ 

‘* How about the automobile I see you riding around 
in?’’ I asked. 

‘* It is rented by the trip,’’ he replied. ‘*‘ Whenever we 
get a notion that we want an automobile ride I telephone 
to a large garage in the city and call for whatever make 
and size of car I want. After our ride I am through 
with it, chauffeur and all: thus the entire responsibility 
of both the man and the car is always on the shoulders of 
another chap, rather than on mine.’’ 


HE gardens and iawns around the house were in the 
pink of condition, but no gardener was attached to 
the place. A contracting gardener supplied a horse and 
two men each week to mow the lawn : a regular gardener 


By Edward Bok 


cared for the flowers subject to the orders of the mis- 
tress, but responsible for his wage to his employer, the 
contracting jobber. 

** Why do you do that?’’ I asked. 

‘*T don’t have to buy a horse or tools, nor do I have 
to take care of them,’’ replied my friend. ‘‘ Besides, I 
have no use for horse or gardener for the five cold 
months of the year, and I avoid the responsibility of 
having another man around the house. This man’s 
employer has all the bother of looking after the three 
men and the horse that keep our place in order, and the 
actual cost to me of the seven months’ service is several 
hundred dollars less than the wage which would be de- 
manded by a single gardener for the whole year.”’ 


NOTHER delightful phase of living in this home I 
particularly noticed. Here was a family to whom 
every pleasure, so far as means and position were con- 
cerned, was possible. Yet the suggestion of the simplest 
pleasure was received with the freshest delight and the 
warmest enthusiasm. A drive, for instance, was sug- 
gested one day. At once the children were joyous with 
delight as if it were an event in their lives. The result 
was that I was never with a happier or merrier party on 
a drive during which every mile was keenly relished. 
That would not have been the case had horses and 
carriages been always in the stable at the simple com- 
mand of the household at any time. 


NCE a matinée was proposed several days before- 
hand: again the whole family were in a gleeful 
state of excitement. The coming of the day was looked 
forward to, and the afternoon enjoyed with a zest that I 
have rarely seen equaled. And yet, as I sat with this 
family in the theatre, I could not help thinking that, 
with all their means, such a pleasure might have been a 
constant occurrence—and would be with most people 
in like circumstances. But pleasures of all kinds in that 
family were so regulated that the appetite for them never 
became jaded. There was always something going on 
in that home: the life was full of pleasure and interest, 
but their recreations were very simple, with the result 
that the children were kept perfectly natural and every- 
thing was a positive delight to them. 


NOTICED, too, that the children were always dressed 

for the greatest comfort in their play: never with any 
regard for that painful desire to ‘* show off’’ which 
makes so many little tots uncomfortable. The materials 
of the children’s dresses and suits could easily have been 
of the most expensive quality, but the little girls were 
in only the plainest washable dresses—neat, but with a 
view to comfort and serviceability. The boys ran all 
over the grounds in blue overalls. 

The toys of these children were kept admirably re- 
stricted. They had fewer and simpler toys than any 
other children in the neighborhood. While a neighbor’s 
little girl prided herself on her twenty-odd dolls, the little 
girl of this family had only six. But she knew each doll 
and its wonderful capacities, and loved each one ardeittly, 
while the little girl with her twenty-odd dol!s !:ad only a 
passive interest in any individual one. Mechanical toys, 
I noticed, were wholly and sensibly absent from the 
playroom, all toys being such as to leave much to the 
imagination of the children. A bicycle for one of the 
boys did not come for almost a year after a hint of its 
possible materialization, but no bicycle was ever more 
thoroughly enjoyed when it really did appear ! 


ERE was a home in which the monthly income 

probably ran into five figures, but there was no 
suggestion of this in the children’s training. The proper 
value of money was instilled into their minds from 
earliest childhood. Money was something to be earned, 
but not to be accepted save when some service was 
rendered for it or an equivalent was given. Hence, 
when I offered the nine-year-old boy a small coin as a 
gratuity, he politely but firmly refused it on the ground 
that he had done nothing to earn it. Various little 
chores and duties around the house and grounds were 
assigned to the children with remuneration, but there 
was always something done for something received. 
The result of all this is that the fifteen-year-old boy has 
as simple and sane an idea of the right value of money 
as I have ever seen in a young lad, and no boy is 
being better trained for the means that in time will be 
his to handle and dispense. 

Each child has a regular allowance from the time he 
reaches his eighth year: the starting-point is five cents a 
week, the money being held by the father, who constitutes 
himself banker. The child is given a regular bank check- 
book, and when he wants money he draws a check, in 
regular form, on his father. Thus are banking methods 
early instilled into the mind of girl and boy alike. 


HESE children had everything they wanted, but the 
difference between them and other children lay in 
the fact that they had nothing they did not need. I 
never sat down to a better-appointed table—it had the 
best of everything upon it in plentiful supply. But 
when it came to desserts they were of the simplest kind. 
A piece of candy was an event to these children, and 
although there were a number of dishes of candy around 
the house the children never either craved it nor asked 
for it. Tothem the absence of candy from their diet 
was no deprivation, simply because they had been trained 
from their earliest years to do without it. I noticed 
that the parents themselves rarely ate of the candy set 
through the house, and once I saw a maid throw away 
two or three dishes of it that had become stale. I real- 
ized then that the candy was there not to be eaten, but 
solely to accustom the children to see it around and 
yet not desire it, and a little observation satisfied me 
that the plan worked admirably. 


HAVE rarely been in a home where flowers abounded 

in such profusion, and not only flowers but vases filled 
with branches of leaves as well. Wild flowers predom- 
inated, while hothouse products were conspicuous by 
their absence. Each one of these children loved the 
simplest flowers, and knew about them, gathered them 
and arranged them throughout the house. Yet they had 
never been told by their parents that they should love 
flowers : by the ever-plentiful presence of flowers the 
parents had accomplished simply what days of talking 
would perhaps have failed to do. Each child was liter- 
ally brought up with flowers, so that God’s growing 
things became a part of his life from earliest remem- 
brance. Nota day passed but one of these youngsters 
would come home with a branch of leaves or with some 
flowers picked by the roadside or in the garden. 


HE Japanese appreciation of the beauty of tree-leaves 

grouped in a vase was firmly fixed in the minds of 
these children, and one of the most beautiful vases of foli- 
age I ever saw I found one afternoon in my room arranged 
by the nine-year-old of the family. They were simply 
big oak leaves and some wild carrot, but the effect was 
bewilderingly beautiful in its artistic simplicity. It was 
to me a revelation of the influence of simple teaching, 
not by precept, but by example, and of the presence in 
a child of reverence for and utilization of what so many 
of us carelessly pass by as the common things of God’s 
handiwork. 

I remember this little chap’s saying to me that he 
liked the single-petaled Eglantine rose so much better 
than the American Beauty that he saw in a florist’s 
window, and when I asked him why he replied simply 
and sweetly : ‘‘ Well, because I think it is finer, some- 
how.’”’ He couldn’t tell his reason, that little fellow; 
nevertheless, it was perfectly clear to me that he felt the 
instinct of the real lover of God’s simple but most beau- 
tiful things — and that was enough. 


T WAS a joy to me to have been a part of this home 
as I was privileged to be: to see a family in which so 
much that is unwise might have been done, but where 
so much that stood for the best self-restraint was being 
worked out. Everything that was done was done with 
a royal hand: there was no niggardliness practiced. 
But the sane idea of simplicity was felt underneath 
everything in that home. The lives of the members of 
the family were not allowed to become complicated 
because material wealth was at hand. Pleasures were 
made to remain real: appetites were not clogged nor 
jaded, and those children will go out into the world with 
a freshness of interest, a simplicity of outlook, that 
promises well for their future, and for all those who may 
be so fortunate as to come into their lives or under their 
influence. 

And it might all so very easily have been different, but 
for the ever-present, correctly-interpreted idea of the 
only life worth living for rich or for poor: that simplicity 
of living which finds its root in a mental contentment 
with the things that are worth while —in other words, the 
true simple life. Not the simple life that is gauged 
merely by our material possessions, but rather that 
simplicity of personal attitude toward all things and all 
people: the sweet contentment of mind from which 
springs that simplicity which is sure to bring us 
the truest happiness whether we happen to live in a 
two-room or a twenty-room house. 


Lk AT is the genuine simple life — according to Charles 
Wagner, if you will, or according to those ever- 
lasting basic precepts and principles that were lovingly 
laid down for all mankind some nineteen hundred years 
ago, and in which, in proportion as we accept or reject 
them, we shall finally find the truest happiness or fail of it. 
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How to Sing and Play My Compositions | 


As Told to William Armstrong Especially for The Journal 


O MATTER whose music the 
N student may take up there are 

certain fundamental principles 
that must be previously mastered: prin- 
ciples that are necessary to a finished, 
musicianly performance, whether the 
composition be for an instrument or for 
the voice. Unfortunately these prin- 
ciples are too often disregarded or 
superficially gained; if they were not 
we should have very many more suc- 
cessful musicians than we have. 


The Great Fault Today is that people 
do not study enough —there is too great 
haste to get to the end of things without 
much thought of the beginnings. I 
know of some opera singers who know 
nothing of the notes, and who learn 
whole réles as a parrot would, and sing 
them, too, in public, and, strangely 
enough, with a certain recognition. 
Yet what a different career, and another 
recognition, would have been theirs 
with the right kind of training and 
foundation. After the delivery of the 
first four bars I can tell whether a 
singer is really founded musically or not. 


Vocalises are No Longer Written, but 
they are to the voice exactly the same as 
mechanism to the pianist. Some great 
singers cannot even trill— because the 
trill is little used in modern singing; 
yet in a proper foundation for the vocalist the 
trill is of as great importance now as it was 
in the reign of the most florid of the old 
Italians. While the French school gives to 
the singer finish and elegance in phrasing, 
and combined with the old Italian school 
makes the well-rounded artist, that same old 
Italian method is alone the one that gives the 
true vocal foundation. 


There is One Composer to whom the earn- 
est singer may always turn with certainty of 
benefit— Handel. Handel and Glick have 
both written music in which the voice must 
come out, florid passages and broad, sustained 
melody, in which every note must be there, 
clear, correct, without nuance, and there is 
no chance of hiding anything. When you 
study such music you will find your faults 
and imperfections of tone very clearly; sun- 
light will not bring out flaws more mercilessly 
than it will show you your weaknesses. Its 
mastery means hard work and it means dis- 
couragement, but intelligent application to it 
will bring success. Gltick’s ‘‘ Armide,’’ for 
instance, so broad, so firm in its dignity and 
beauty of writing, with a melody sustained 
and noble, cannot fail to help you see your 
faults, and, once you sing it as it should be 
sung, every note correct, honest and true, 
it will aid you to overcome them. 


Sing Simply—the smaller and sustained 
melodies are more difficult than the elaborate 
aria of grand opera. Sing things the way the 
composer indicates in the expression marks 
that they should be sung, and do not try to 
seek out all kinds of effects and mannerisms. 

For its proper development, and for its very 
existence and endurance, the voice must be 
in ‘‘place,’’ neither too high nor too low. Sing 
naturally, as you would speak; the higher 
and lower notes, the extremes, will then come 
with a little work. But many fine voices are 
ruined by strain, and in a vain attempt to 
force the extremes, which in reality are there, 
but can only be developed gradually or built 
up to, as it were, by judicious use of the tones 
naturally at your command. In my opinion 
it is better for women to study with women, 
and men with men. Women understand 
better the voices of women, and men those of 
their own sex. To my way of thinking, too, 
the teacher should invariably be able to give 
practical examples. 


In Taking Up the Study of My Songs I 
should recommend first that the singer read 
the poem, and get at its meaning. The words 
today are half of the art in the song. It 
used to be that the words meant nothing in 
particular, were ofttimes senseless, and full 
of repetitions without meaning. Now the 
poem plays the great réle, and in the French 
language we have many rarely beautiful 
poems for the setting of our songs. To me 
the words mean a great deal, and I never 
select any poem to put to music that has not 
made a strong impression upon me through 
its beauty of sentiment and fitness. Then I 
commit it to memory, and carefully think out 
its phases and development that I may give it 
my fullest expression. 


The Words of Many of My Songs have 
been translated into English, but frankly 
speaking I prefer that they should be sung in 
the original French, even should the pronun- 
ciation not be so good. In the first place, in 
composing a song I try to express the mean- 
ing of each word in the note placed above 
it, and to retain the sentiment of the 
poem as a whole as it progresses toward 
its climax. Now in the translations, which 
need really a genius to do properly, the 
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requirements of rhyme, sense, and a change 
of grammatical rules, reverse more or less com- 
pletely the order in which word and note were 
originally combined. The end of all this is 
that a new poem is only too likely to take the 
place of the original, and effects that I had in- 
tended to go with certain words are completely 
lost through being combined with others less 
important, of entirely different meaning, or 
not contained at all in the original. 


After Your Mastery of the Poem I should 
advise that you play through the melody of 
the song, so that you get it into the ear and 
know what it means and how it runs. In this 
go slowly, for to make a mistake in the 
beginning is to make it for always. 

Many opera singers learn both words and 
melody before using the voice at all, and by 
this plan they do not tire it, for the mechanical 
part is already well in command before the 
voice is called into play. 

When one has a thorough knowledge of the 
words of a song, and a general one of the 
music, then the expression may be taken up. 


It is Very Important for the Singer to be 
able to play her own accompaniments. Study 
the piano for a year or two before you take 
up singing. The age of seventeen or eighteen 
is generally the time that girls begin to sing, 
and many voices of value are first discovered 
at twenty. If no studies in instrumental 
music have been made up to that time it is too 
late to begin, and so one important factor of 
a musical foundation must remain lacking. 

To the study of accompaniments singers as 
a rule do not give sufficient attention. A 
good voice cannot carry a good melody with- 
out a good accompaniment. And tobe always 
dependent for our accompaniments upon 
another, who may not be fully in sympathy 
with our ideas of interpretation or fail to give 
a proper and effective support, is to be a very 
one-sided musician indeed. 


In Writing the Accompaniments to my songs 
I think always of the orchestra, and have in 
mind orchestral effects. The accompaniment 
I consider as much a part of the song and its 
expression as the melody. While my accom- 
paniments are often full and always sustained, 
I write the melody a little above the in- 
strumental part to give it the necessary 
prominence. Because they are sustained, 
and consequently must be played so, the use 
of the pedal, carefully changed with every 
change in harmony, is necessary. 


“What Makes Success with the singer ?’’ 
One can never tell from what success comes. 
Some carry the public with them, others with 
great talent make no success. The voice is 
not all; temperament and the exercise of in- 
telligence count for more. 

Take Jean de Reszke, for instance; his voice 
is not much, but the tone is so clear, the words 
come so distinctly, that you have before you 
a complete musical picture, you have the true 
interpretation of the song. Its factors area 
musical, clear tone, of correct quality, and the 
words distinct in enunciation with proper 
emphasis and expression. 

Need I say to the women of America, for 
they must know it, how deeply I value the 
appreciative sympathy they have shown me, 
the letters that almost daily come to me from 
them, and the many clubs they have done me 
the great honor to call by my name? There 
is only one reason why I have not come long 
ago to thank them in person: my mother is 
very old; we have never in our lives been 
separated for more than a week atatime. If 
I came to America I should want to see the 
whole great country, and not a little part of it. 


That, with the long voyage, would take 
months to do. And so, for the reason 
which I give, and which as women they 
will so well understand, I cannot come 
—my place is at home, in France. 


The Following Graded Lists of my 
songs, and graded concert programs of 
my compositions for clubs and schools, 
I have prepared for THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, to make clearer and easier, 
by their order of arrangement, the study 
of some of the things that I have written. 
These are the best to begin with, and are 
not difficult: 

Sanus Amour — mezzo, 
Madrigal — soprano. 
Viens, mon bien-aimé 

— meZzo. 

Berceuse — soprano or 
meZZv. 


Avenir —soprano or 
mezzo. 

Sommeil d’Enfant — 
soprano or mezzv. 

Exil — mezzo. 

Ritournelle — mezzo. 


The following are more difficult, but 
may be learned with greater ease after 
a study of the preceding ones: 


Reste — mezzo. 


Si j’étais jardiuier — 
Réve d’un Soir— 


soprano. 

mezzo. Au pays bleu— 
Amoroso—soprano or mezzo. 

mezzo. Bleus—soprauno or 
Noél des Oiseaux— mezzo, 

mezzo. Infini — mezzo, 


L’Auneau d'argent — mezzo. 


The songs in the third list are difficult, 
but are made less so after a study of 
selections from the first two lists, which 
I have graded with this end in view: 

Avril s’éveille—soprano. Chauson Forestiére— 
Partout — soprano. soprano or mezzo. 
Les Réves—soprano or Chanson Espagnole— 

mezzo. mezzo, 
Bonne humeur—soprano. Portrait —soprano. 

La plus jolie — soprano. 

Those songs marked for mezzo are better 
for contralto than soprano voice, as it is 
better to sing them deeper than higher. 


The Music | Write for the Piano some peo- 
ple say is too hard. But it is better to study, 
is it not? For the foundation of piano play- 
ing the very best work that I have found is 
that by Le Couppey — which is both thorough 
and practical. His scales and technical 
studies are admirable. 

The rules that I should give for the study 
of my compositions for piano are: 


First of all, practice slowly, with a deep, 


strong touch, but never a hard one. 


In taking up a piece study it through from | 


beginning to end, selecting measures that are 
difficult for slow but not too constant repeti- 
tion, for in that is the danger of growing 
mechanical or inattentive. 


Practice all runs, scales and arpeggios | 


slowly, and with a deep touch. 

Do not study a thing that is too hard for 
you: it will bring no progress. 

While you are at work think only of the 
piano. If one practices in this way with gen- 
uine earnestness it is not well to study too 
long—one hour at a time is enough. But 
one hour studied in this way is worth a 
month of sitting at the piano. 


The Following Graded Programs of my 
compositions for piano and voice, which I 
have arranged for the use of schools and clubs, 
are on the lines of the preceding ones planned 
for the study of my songs; the first is easy, 
the second more difficult, and the third more 
difficult still: 


Program Number One 


PIANO Danse Orientale (four 
Piéce Romautique. hands). : 
Valse Ballet. Voice 


Chaise a Porteurs (four Rosemonde. 


hands). Madrigal. 
, : PIANO 
‘veses Pastorale. 
Berceuse. Danse Créole. 
Voisinage. Rigaudon (four hands). 
PIANO VoIcE 
Sérénade. Viens, mon bien-aimé. 
Minuetto. Si j’étais jardinier. 


Program Number Two 


PIANO VOICE 
Pas des Echarpes. Noél des Oiseaux. 
Autrefois. Amour Captif. 
Air de Ballet. PIANO 
VoIcE Sous bois. 
Sans Amour. Pas des Amphores. 
Au pays bleu. Pierrette. 
PIANO VoIcE 


Les Sylvains. 
La Lisonjera. 
Danse Créole. 


Bleus. 
L’ Anneau d’argent. 
Chanson Espagnole. 


Program Number Three 


PIANO VoIcE 
Automne. Ritournelle. 
Arabesque. Viatique. 

Courante. P 

Voice va rant ; 
Nuit d’été. fc ad ng e style ancien. 
Mon coeur chante. Valse Militaire. 

PIANO : 

Théme Varié. Voice 
Elévation. Bonne humeur. 
La Fileuse. Portrait. 








NOTE — The Journal will publish next year a new waltz 
by Madame Chaminade, as well as a number of other compo- 
sitions written especially for this magazine by many of the 
most eminent composers. 
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Mr. Bipot Answers Some eee 


(4: a 
os 
i ase i . 


Doctor Holmes as a Novelist 
O YOU consider Doctor Holmes a great 


H. A. L. 


No; Doctor Holmes was nota novelist by 
the force of his genius; he was a novelist by 
virtue of his versatility, his interest in human 
nature, his humor, his knowledge of psychol- 
ogy and his skill as a writer. ‘‘ Elsie Venner”’ 
and ‘‘ The Guardian Angel”’ are very good 
stories of the psychological order, but they are 
not original studies in human nature; they 
have not dramatic power, nor do they convey 
the sense of reality which goes with such 
stories as ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’”’ ‘‘ Pére Goriot’’ and 
*‘Anna Karénina.”’ 


novelist? 


A Reading Course About Holland 


LEASE give a list of the best books about 
Holland, its history, peopleandart. B. 


There is a large literature about Holland 
from which a selection may be made in differ- 
ent fields. Among the best histories are: 
Motley’s ‘‘ The Rise of the Dutch Republic’”’ 
and “‘A History of the United Netherlands” ; 
Thorold Rogers's ‘‘ The Story of Holland”’; 
Blok’s “‘ History of the People of the Nether- 
lands’; and DouglasCampbell’s ‘‘ The Puritan 
in Holland, England and America.” Doctor 
Griffis’s ‘‘ Brave Little Holland” gives a read- 
able, popular account of the country. Among 
the best biographies are: Motley’s “‘ The Life 
and Death of John of Barneveld,’’ Sweetser’s 
**Rembrandt,’”’ Michel’s ‘‘ Rembrandt: His 
Life, his Work, his Time,’’ Mets’s ‘ Naval 
Heroes of Holland.’”’ Among histories of the 
literature of the country are: Gosse’s article 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica on “‘ The Lit- 
erature of Holland” and Bowring’s “ Sketch 
of the Language and Literature of Holland.” 
Many admirable books of description have 
appeared, among them: d’Amicis’s ‘‘ Holland 
and Its People,’ Boughton’s ‘ Sketching 
Rambles in Holland,” A. Hare’s 
“Sketches in Holland and Scandinavia,” 
Hough’s “ Dutch Life in Town and Country,”’ 
Van W. Tuin’s “Old Dutch Towns and 
Villages,’’ Hopkinson Smith’s ‘‘ Well-Worn 
Roads of Spain, Holland and Italy,” Mel- 
drum’s “Holland and the Hollanders.” 
Among the best stories and romances are: 
Mrs. Dodge’s ‘‘ Hans Brinker or the Silver 
Skates,’”’ de Liefde’s ‘‘ Beggars, or Founders 
of the Dutch Republic,’’ Traherne’s ‘‘ A Sum- 
mer in a Dutch Country House,’’ Mary Doig’s 
“Within the Walls: a Tale of the Siege of 
Haarlem.” 


Shakespeare’s Dramas 


INDLY name six of what are generally 

considered to bethe best of Shakespeare’s 

dramas, and tell why they are considered the 
best. E. F 


It would probably be almost impossible to 
secure a unanimous agreement as to which 
six of the dramas of Shakespeare are thie best, 
but any list on which competent judges would 
agree would probably include ‘‘ Hamlet,”’ be- 
cause of its extraordinary human interest, its 
profound psychology and its beauty as a w ork 
of art; “King Lear,’’ because of its massive- 
ness, its tragic intensity and its construction ; 
“Julius Czsar,” for its dignity, its striking 
contrast of character and its effectiveness as a 
play ; ‘“‘As You Like It’”’ and “‘ The Tempest,”’ 
for their poetic qualities and their pastoral 
beauty ; and the third part of ‘‘ Henry IV,”’ for 
its breadth and robustness of humor. 


Books on Rhetoric 


LEASE name three or four books on rhet- 
oric for general readers. L. de L. O. 


There is a very large literature of books of 
rhetoric, many of them textbooks for school- 
room use. Among the books which deal with 
the subject in a more general way, and are 
likely to be more serviceable to readers, may 
be included Arlo Bates’s ‘Talks on Writ- 
ing English,” Brander Matthews’s “ Parts of 
Speech,”’ Professor Hill’s ‘‘ Principles of Rhet- 
oric,’’ and Professor Genung’s ‘“ Working 
Principles of Rhetoric.”” The last-named 
books are more technical in their treatment 
than the others, but they are interesting in 
style and full of illustrative material. 


Histories of Foreign Literature 


ILL you kindly mention several histories 
of Greek, Roman, Italian, French and 
German literature ? NORTHWESTERN. 


Excellent histories of French and Italian 
literature may be found in the series entitled 
** Literatures of the World.” Scherer’s “* His- 
tory of German Literature” is one of the 
best; and Simcox’s ‘History of Latin Lit- 
erature” and Professor Mahaffy’s “ History 


of Classical Greek Literature”’ are admirable 
works, from both the scholarly and the lit- 
erary point of view. 


Books on Indian Life and Habits 


HAT are, say, six of the best books 
on Indian life and habits? 


M. L. B. 


“Ramona,” by Helen Hunt Jack- 
son; ‘‘ The Story of the Indian,” by 
George Bird Grinnell; ‘‘ The Middle 
Five,’ by Francis LaFlesche (an 
Omaha Indian); ‘‘An Indian Boy- 
hood,” by Charles Eastman (a Sioux 
Indian) ; a group of studies of the Zuni 
Indians by Frank Cushing, printed 
several years ago in “‘ The Century ”’; “* Black- 
feet Tales,” by G. B. Grinnell; ‘ Indian 
Myths,”’ by Charles Eastman. A valuable 
book for its information rather than for its 
style is ‘‘ The Ojibway,” by Mr. Gilfillan. 


Works of Hall Caine and Marie Corelli 


OW are the works of these two writers 
considered in literature and how are 
they rated as authors? E. A. L. 


Hall Caine’s earlier stories were character- 
ized by a great deal of dramatic and emo- 
tional intensity and vivid description. In the 
judgment of careful critics his later stories 
have been extravagant in style, overloaded 
with emotion, and untrue to life. ‘He has gone 
a long way toward sensationalism, and his un- 
questioned talent has not matured and ripened 
as at one time it promised to do. Marie 

Corelli’s work is of an entirely popular char- 
acter, and, although her stories are widely 
read, they have never been ranked as litera- 
ture by critical judges. 


The Forest of Arden in “As You Like It” 


HERE was the Forest of Arden which 
Shakespeare writes about in “‘ As You 
Like It’’? A. M. W. 


The forest in which the scene of “As You 
Like It” is laid probably never existed out- 
side Shakespeare’s imagination. The play is 
a poetic drama, and deals with an imaginary 
world. There were two Forests of Arden in 
Shakespeare’s time: one in Belgium and an- 
other near Stratford-on-Avon. The latter was 
at one time a very extensive stretch of woods, 
was already much reduced in Shakespeare’s 
time, and has been still further reduced in 
area since, though it is still a very charming 
bit of woodland. 


One of Thoreau’s Parables 


ILL you kindly give me an interpretation 

of the following parable by Thoreau. 
It has always been rather obscure to me: ‘'I 
long ago lost a hound, a bay horse and a turtle- 
dove, and am still on their trail. Many are 
the travelers I have spoken concerning them, 
describing their tracks, and what calls they 
answered to. I have met one or two who 
have heard the hound, and the tramp of the 
horse, and even seen the dove disappear 
behind a cloud; and they seemed as anxious 
to recover them as if they had lost them 
themselves.’ 


Parables must be interpreted by the imag- 
ination, and cannot always be literally ren- 
dered into plain prose. There was a poetic 
vein in Thoreau; and every man of his tem- 
perament and imagination is haunted by 
intimations of ideals and realities which seem 
to lie just beyond the horizon of vision. Nearly 
all poets, and especially Emerson, have very 
beautifully expressed this sense of the unseen 
presence of higher forms of life, of more elusive 
kinds of beauty, environing men. Thoreau 
was persuaded that men had become alien- 
ated from Nature by their habits of life, and 
had lost an intimacy, a fellowship and a power 
which Nature stood ready to give on proper 
terms. It was probably this lost relationship, 
this higher companionship, which he had in 
mind; and he took the hound, the korse and 
the dove, familiar objects to all lovers of out- 
door life, as types of this vanished companion- 
ship, this lost relationship with Nature which 
he was always trying to recover. 


Lucas Malet and “Sir Richard Calmady” 


OW does Lucas Malet rank among leading 
novelists? Kindly criticise “‘ Sir Richard 
Calmady.”’ N. M. W. 


Lucas Malet is regarded as a writer of very 
marked ability, although not generally placed 
in the front rank of contemporary novelists. 
Her strength lies in her character-studies and 
in her admirable descriptive ability. “Sir 
Richard Calmady” is a very able story, 
though somewhat overloaded, too long, and 
with one or two scenes quite too frank for 
good taste, certainly for the taste of American 
and English readers. 


Opinion of Poe Abroad 


S IT true that Poe has been received with 
greater favor in Europe than at home? 
And if so, why? ae eS 


Poe has found many admirers in Europe, 
especially in France, and-is regarded by 
many critics as the first American poet in 
rank. He has deeply influenced some of the 
younger French poets, who have attached the 
highest value to his art both as a story-teller 
and as a writer of verse. In France very great 
importance is attached to delicacy and finish 
of workmanship, and in these matters Poe 
was and remains preéminent. 
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Books that Will Help One to Think 


LEASE name two or three books which 

will be of value in helping me to learn 
how to think and give me an orderly mind. 
& 8. 


Any serious book that compels you to think 
in order to understand what it has to convey 
will furnish the material for the discipline you 
need. Avoid the most difficult books at the 
start; books of a severely logical character or 
books written in technical language may be 
read later. Emerson’s Essays, ‘Bushnell’s 
“Work and Play,” Spencer’s Essays, and 
the works of John Stuart Mill and of Huxley 
represent the class of books which compel 
attention and stimulate the power of thinking. 





American Essayists 


LEASE give me a list of the most promi- 
nent living American essayists and tell 
me something concerning them. C. G. K. 


Edmund Clarence Stedman, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, Woodrow WwW ilson, Henry 

van Dyke, Samuel McChord Crothers, Bliss 
Perry, Paul Elmer More, H.W. Boynton, Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick, William C. Brownell. 

Of this group of essayists Mr. Stedman has 
dealt on the largest scale with literature; 
Colonel Higginson is a charming all-around 
literary man of the old-fashioned type who 
writes the essay of reminiscence, of observa- 
tion and of ethical impulse ; Woodrow Wilson 
has written chiefly along historical lines; 
Doctor van Dyke combines the happy faculty 
of observation with a vein of imagination and 
poetic feeling in dealing both with outdoor 
and with literary topics; Doctor Crothers and | 
Mr. Perry have proved themselves essayists 
with distinct gifts of humor, and are both very 
delightful writers; Mr. More and Mr. Boynton 
are thoroughly trained essayists of the aca- 
demic type, both acute critics and masters of 
the literary form they use; Mr. Sedgwick is 
somewhat aggressive in manner, thoroughly 
independent in judgment, has dealt largely 
with literary and historical subjects, and is a 
writer of growing influence and power; and 
Mr. Brownell, both in his art criticism and his 
literary criticism, has shown keenness of in- 
sight, a power of analysis and a thoroughness 
of judgment which put him in the front rank 
of American essayists. 





Popularity of Inferior Novels 


HY are inferior novels sometimes very 
widely read? r. &. B 


Because a good many readers of novels do 
not know the difference between good and 
bad work; as a great many people do not 
know the difference between good and bad 
architecture, and build ugly houses when they 
might build beautiful ones. Because crudely- 
written novels often deal with subjects in 
which people are deeply interested at the 
moment. Because novels of inferior quality 
sometimes have considerable narrative inter- 
est; there appear from time to time men and 
women who have the gift of telling a story but 
no feeling for the art of writing. Because tales 
of inferior quality are occasionally illuminated 
by knowledge of character and by humor, 
Not all inferior novels are hopelessly bad. It 
must be added that there are some popular 
novels the success of which is inexplicable ; 
they are cheap in style, clumsily constructed 
and untrue to life. In the reading public, as 
in every other public, there appears to be a 
residuum of natural depravity in matters of 
taste and intelligence. 


How to Study an Essay 


INDLY tell me a good way to study 
Carlyle’s and Macaulay’s Essays? 
C. & &. 


The best way to study an essay is to read it 
carefully and thoughtfully. Then, if you wish 
to go further, do not depend largely on guides 
and commentaries, but do the work yourself 
in your own way. ‘Analy ze the essay until ae 
have made its line of thought perfectly clear 
to yourself, endeavor to discover wherein its 
strength lies, how it is constructed, what the 
line of argument is and what are the charac- 

teristics of its style. It is not a bad plan to 
endeavor to give the substance of an essay in 
your own words, or to discuss it with another 
who may not be so familiar with it as you are 
and who may betempted to cross-examine you. 


George Washington in Fiction 


HAT are the best portraits of Washington 
in fiction? » Be Be 


The best-known portrait or study of Wash- 
ington in fiction is Thackeray’s sketch in 
“The Virginians,” a very careful and inter- 
esting piece of work which has been criticised 
sometimes as lacking in vivacity and some- 
what priggish. A careful comparison of this 
study of a great, simple man, who lacked 
humor and had a touch of stiffness in his 
nature, with strictly historical studies shows 
very slight foundation for this criticism. 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell has drawn a picture of 
the young Washington in a journal, or autobi- 
ography, which is full of insight and art. The 
sketch of Washington by the same hand in 
“Hugh Wynne”? is very engaging and bears 
many then! be of fidelity to its subject. 
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We have just issued a new cata- 
logue—number A 105. 

It should be read by everyone inter- 
ested in Books and Homes. 

It is replete with valuable sugges- 
tions and artistic illustrations of at- 
tractive Home Libraries and gives 
convincing reasons why fastidious 
buyers insist on only purchasing Globe- 


Wernicke “ELASTIC” Book Cases. 


It describes: the new additions to 
our line of book-case units including 
music, drawer, cupboard, desk and 
table units. 

With this catalogue we will send you 
the name of nearest authorized agent 
who carries the goods in stock. 

Where not represented we ship 
on approval, freight paid; uniform 
prices everywhere. 


The Globe “Wernicke Co. 
CINCINNATI 


Branch Stores: New York Chicago Boston 


Agencies in about one thousand cities. 
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Here is a house that typifies the most solid comfort in 
every line, and hence good taste. The gables fit down 
over the porch to provide shade and to give a sense of 
tucked-in peacefulness. 


Here is a new version of an old mansion which draws its 
excellence from the taste of our forefathers. Mark the 
solidity of the stone angles and the enduring lines of the 
porch. It is meant to stay, from generation to generation. 





A half-timbered house such as the people of Shakespeare’s 
day were wont to live in. It is still beautiful because it is 
eminently useful. The gable ends form a sort of court- 
yard which fitly incloses the modern porch. 


Here is a home whose graceful angles show gentle refine- 
ment. It is planned to look like a part of the landscape in 
which it stands. The trees shade it naturally and the paths 
lead up to it unobtrusively. 











This structure is really not a home; it is merely a 
square box under an A-shaped cover, and to dis- 
guise its bareness the builder has introduced a lot 
of meaningless decorations. 





The fussy angles of this design mar the quiet pur- 
pose for which a family build a house. The bal- 
conies poke out at unexpected places and the tower 
looks like an extinguisher to household simplicity. 





This is a product of the scroll-saw which stands 
representatively for what not to build. Mark the 
overhanging roof, which is not only ugly but serves 
no purpose, saving to keep out light and air. 





As an extreme contrast to its opposite neighbor this 
house pops out of the ground like a cast-iron image. 
Its bareness is not alone due to the lack of foliage, 
but to a want of harmony with the land it occupies. 


ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT 
of BEEF 


Copyright 1905, Armour & Company 


| 
| 
| Calendar Offer 
| 
| 
| 


| Our 1906 Calendar presents six new 
| heads, typifying ideal American womanhood, 
drawn by the following well known artists: 
Henry Hutt, Harrison Fisher, C. Allen 


Gilbert, Thomas Mitchell Peirce, Hazel 


Martyn and F. S. Manning. Arranged in 


six sheets (size, 10x15), tied with ribbon 


for hanging, will be sent’ postpaid to any 
address on receipt of twenty-five cents or 


metal cap from a jar of 


ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT 
of BEEF 


The best extract of the best beef for soups, 
sauces, gravies and beef tea. 


ART PLATE OFFER 





We have a small edition of calendar 


designs as art plates (11x17 inches) for 


framing or portfolio. Single plates will be 
mailed postpaid for twenty-five cents each, 
or the six complete, by prepaid express, 
$1.00. One metal cap from jar of Extract 


good for single sheet, or six caps for com- 


plete set. 


Armour & Company 
CHICAGO 








ARMOUR’S 


Tomato 
Bouillon 


A Tempting Pick-me-up 








When tired and nervous, a cup of hot Tomato 
Bouillon will be found satisfying, quieting 
and refreshing, particularly when served 
with toasted oatmeal crackers, or toasted 
brown bread. It is recommended for break- 
fast, luncheon, and as a sleeping cup the 
last thing at night, as well as a satisfying 
food where one is dieting. An excellent 
substitute for fresh or canned tomatoes for 
cooking — saves time and trouble. 


SOLD BY GROCERS 


Armour & Company 
CHICAGO 





























The Lady from Philadelphia’s 
New Heart to Heart Talks with Girls 


The First of a Series of Intimate Bible Talks with Girls, which 
The Lady from Philadelphia Will Contribute to The Journal 





O YOU remember the thrill of pleasure 
1D) that you felt when told that you were 
to be advanced toa higher class? I 
do, and with it the great desire to be worthy 
the honor. And now I am permitted to try to 
lead you—not in etiquette any longer, but 
in ethics, not only to tell you how to be ac- 
ceptable to your own little social circle, but 
to try to give you that which will insure your 
welcome in the best society of two worlds, 
here and hereafter; with happiness thrown in 
by double handfuls! 

As the old negro said, ‘‘ We all has our 
upsettin’ sins’’; they may differ, but human 
hearts have so close a family resemblance 
that the experience of one very faulty one 
may help others. 


OW God’s method of communication with 

our hearts is principally through that 
wonderful book, the Bible, about which I 
should like to talk to you a little. This is 
not only the greatest book in the world— it 
is a whole library bound in one volume. It 
is a collection of the writings of hundreds of 
different authors living through the ages, in 
Egypt, Palestine, the desert of Arabia, Assyria, 
Babylon, Persia, Greece and Rome. 


LANCE for a moment at the list of authors 
on the front page— only an approximate 
one. Some were brought up in palaces, like 
Moses, the reputed heir to the throne of 
Egypt; others were country boys, shepherds, 
like Amos. Ezra was ascribe —an instructor 
in the law. Nehemiah was the cup-bearer to 
Artaxerxes of Persia, a statesman and court- 
ier. One of his duties was to taste the wine 
he poured for the king, at his own risk, to 
secure him from poison. Isaiah was of 
princely rank. David and Solomon were 
absolute monarchs. Daniel was a prince, 
carried captive to Babylon when a child and 
made viceroy during Nebuchadnezzar’s mad- 
ness, when he believed himself an ox. 
Habakkuk was a Levite, Matthew a tax- 
gatherer, Luke an educated physician of 
Antioch, Peter and John were fishermen and 
Paul was a cultured Pharisee. Their styles 
of writing are as different as their person- 
alities. 

Not only was this collection of books 
written in many different languages, but in 
different ages of the same language — a proof 
of great antiquity. 


HE dates of the actual writing of the Bible 

run over twelve centuries. Its subject- 
matter —history and prophecy —covers the 
whole circuit of time. 

But in spite of its many authors, in many 
lands, separated by ages of time, there is so 
marvelous a unity that it is called ‘‘ Bible,’’ 
meaning ‘‘ The Book.’’ One thought runs 
through it from cover to cover—God. He is 
its hero throughout. Its theme is His will 
and love for mankind. 

There is only one explanation possible of 
how these writings should all have come to- 
gether from such widely different sources, 
how type (that is, something that prefigures) 
and antitype (the reality), prophecy and ful- 
fillment should be found, and found within the 
same covers: that explanation is divine guid- 
ance in their preservation and selection. 

Its first chapters tell of the world evolving 
out of chaos, in its last we read of a new 
Heaven and a new earth, “‘ for the former 
things are passed away.’’ At its beginning 
we learn of man’s sin, Satan and evil tri- 
umphant, a curse upon the earth, sorrow, 
sickness, death. At its close man is re- 
deemed, Satan bound—‘‘ there is no more 
curse,’’ no more death, ‘*‘ neither sorrow nor 
sighing ’’ —and all between is the leading of 
man from condemnation to salvation. 


S IT not a wonderful book? You have 
made a mistake if you have thought of it 
as dry.. If you are interested in literature 
and desire the culture that comes of acquaint- 
ance with the world’s masterpieces, this book 
is the first English classic. Every author 
ranks it first—not on the ground of spiritual 
claims, but as containing the purest English, 
the utmost dignity, strength and simplicity of 
style. All young authors are advised by the 
masters to study it in order to form their own 
style upon its models. 
Charles Reade, the novelist, calls it a lit- 
erary marvel, and says that, speaking merely 
as an artist, the Acts of the Apostles eclipses 





DRAWN By 
JANE ALLEN BOYER 


all human narratives, and declares that Jonah 
is the most beautiful story ever written in 
so small a compass, containing but 1328 
English words. He once proposed that 
several author friends should compete with 
him in trying to tell the story of Jonah with 
all its wealth of incident, sufficient dialogue 
to carry on the action, the characters not sta- 
tionary but growing, within the limits of the 
Bible narrative. Their failure was ludicrous. 
It is the power of condensation that declares 
the master. 


HIS same veteran author says that a 

written work loses fifty per cent. in human 
esteem by crossing a frontier or a channel. 
Translation lowers it ten per cent. Oriental 
poetry is but a glue of honeyed words, the 
Koran to an Occidental Christian ‘* the weak- 
est twaddle that ever driveled from a human 
skull. It does not shock him. It is a mild 
emetic to his understanding.’’ The Bible, 
an Eastern book, ranks first in Western 
thought; a product of antiquity, it is prized by 
modern men and women as their daily guide 
to purity and peace. 


F YOU are interested in what took place in 

this world, what sort of people lived and 
loved and suffered and enjoyed before our 
important selves appeared, we have here the 
story of the human race, showing us, too, by 
examples, how God dealt with it: a story 
which we may ponder heedfully. Draw upon 
your picture-making faculty to enhance your 
appreciation. Take, for instance, the drama 
of the Creation. The auditorium is dark at 
first; then the scene is suddenly illuminated, 
God’s fiat has come, ‘‘ Let there be light !’’ 
and then the curtain successively rises and 
falls on the six acts of the drama. 


ROFESSOR GODET holds that the ac- 
count of Moses is so like that of an 
eye-witness that, as he could not have been 
present at the Creation, the revelation must 
have been made to him in a vision, a typical 
day of each period made to pass before him 
as in a panorama 
The account in Genesis is so graphic that, 
as you may know, modern science, calling 
electricity to its aid, has been able to givea 
miniature representation of the Creation— 
which is most interesting. 


O YOU like biography? Well, you know 
perhaps that there are no biographies in 
literature that can compare with those of the 
Bible. You are not told how witty the heroine 
is and then find everything that she says per- 
fectly commonplace. Thestory is not clogged 
with little essays on the personality of each 
character. They are self-evolved, they show 
what they are by their speech and action. 
They are all faulty. In the most truthful 
biographies ever written no excuses are made 
for the faults of the good ones, and the fine 
traits of the bad ones are frankly told. 


ND then the love-stories! The Bible is 
always in advance of every age, even in 
narration, and the details that used to be in 
vogue, and of which we are now so impatient, 
have no place here. It is ‘‘ hot pressed nar- 
rative.’’ Was there evera more ardent lover 
than Jacob, laboring seven years to win his 
sweetheart? And ‘“‘ it seemed to him as one 
day for the great love wherewith he loved 
her.’’ And when humbugged and the wrong 
woman was foisted upon him — poetical justice 
for his own double-dealing —he set to work 
again for another seven years. It is sucha 
relief to know that Rachel was given him at 
the end of a year, though he continued to give 
his services for the other six to his hard- 
fisted father-in-law. 


HAT a gentleman Boazwas! How deli- 

cate the wooing by the rich man of the 
modest young widow, trying to support her- 
self and her beloved mother-in-law in a 
strange country. 

Then in the story of Samson and Delilah 
we have the love of a man for an unworthy 
woman and where it leads him. And oh, the 
human nature, the ‘‘ eternal feminine ’’ which 
she displays in coaxing him to tell her his 
secret! She sobs and cries and is ‘‘ sohurt,’’ 
and tells him that he does not love her; and 
that is too much for the strong man—such 
tactics have been for many a strong man 
ever since — and he tells her the whole story. 


HE word of God was likened by Christ toa 

seed, which is composed of two parts, the 
outer or shell, and the inner part containing 
the life. We have only thus far been talking 
of the sheath, made to conserve and protect 
the life. The relative values are evident. 

This book alone tells me that God is my | 
loving Father, instead of a judge to be pro- | 
pitiated. But for this book we should have | 
no certainty of assurance of any life beyond | 
this present one—that we shall ever see the | 
dear dead faces that have been hidden from 
our sight. 

It answers all the questions asked by every 
human heart —‘‘ Where do we go when we 
die? Why do we ever have trouble? How | 
may we find happiness, how escape the fear 
of death, how grow into our noblest, highest 
possibilities?’’ It also tells us what God is. 
Never could we, apart from this revelation, 
have imagined that the All-Mighty One, the 
Creator of the seventy millions of worlds and 
suns which we call stars, loves us individ- | 
ually with infinite tenderness, His care for | 
us far transcending the intimate interest that | 
a mother takes in all that concerns her little 
child. 

This book has given to us women our free- | 
dom, our rights as human beings. James 
Freeman Clarke, in his ‘‘Ten Great Re- 
ligions,’’ says that one of the first evidences 
of the sway of Christianity among a people is 
that they begin to treat their women with 
honor and consideration. 








OW strange it is that we should have to 
be urged to read this book! 

In the days when it was a punishable 
offense to own a Bible one woman preserved 
hers from the men sent to search her house 
by concealing it in the dough for a loaf of 
bread which she calmly placed in the oven. 

Another family fastened an open Bible 
under a footstool which was conveniently 
turned upside-down when read, and effect- 
ually hid the book when not in use. 

One little maid defied them to take away 
the Twenty-third Psalm, for ‘‘ she had it in 
her head’’—the best possible place for our 
Bibles. 


OW does it concern you personally? 

As you go through life you will have 
many joys, I am sure of it, but also some 
sorrows, trials, experiences, problems— every 
one has them —else we should grow selfish, 
shallow, hard, frivolous. God who made us 
knows how to manage us for our good. 

But you cannot open it at haphazard and 
find the words of comfort, of guidance, of love 
and forgiveness when your time of need 
comes. You would not know where to look. 
During a terrific cyclone at sea I saw a very 
**smart’’-looking young man holding an 
open Bible —upside-down—as he would 
have clung toa life-preserver — quite ignorant 
of how to use it, as he afterward confessed. 
You know what would happen to your body 
without food, to your mind if it had nothing 
to feed upon. The fact that our spiritual 
nature has no appetite shows it to be sick or 
weak. A healthy mind, body and soul are 
very hungry things. 





UR neglect of the Bible may be partly 

because we know that we are not: what 
we should be and dislike to have that fact 
brought hometous; but, bless you! the Bible 
is the ‘‘ lovingest’’ book in the world. It 
even has the monopoly of certain words of 
love. It took two English words bracketed 
to express the tenderness of the original of 
** loving-kindness’’ and ‘‘ tender-mercies,”’ 
and ‘‘ grace’’ means “‘ blessing-full.’”’ 

If there is one thing more than another 
likely to astonish the angels it must be to 
hear some light-minded girl or shallow young 
man speak slightingly of the Bible. I heard 
that Carlyle once said to such a one, as 
though thinking aloud: ‘* Ye’re a puir peety- 
fu’ creature!’”’ 


ET me tell you persuasively that this book 
holds for you comfort in all your trials: 
hope, encouragement, inspiration. It takes 
the sting out of trouble, it carries to your self- 
accusing heart the message of God’s forgive- 
ness, and the assurance that, however loneiy 
or unappreciated, you are dear to Him; it 
tells how to ‘‘ overcome’’ and to’ triumph 
gloriously. It is God’s declaration of love 
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THE 


WARREN 
MANSFIELD 
COM PANY 


GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS 


arti- 

cles are 

all twice 

the length 
and twice 
the width of 
the illustra- 
tions. 


12870 Pin Cube, 
sterlin holder, 
90c; {asta Cigar 
Cutter, sterling, gray, 
ood weight, €i'36; 
f2879Thimbie, Cupids, 
sterling, good weight, 
65c ; 12882 Scarfpin, ster- 
ling, rose gold finish, peurl, 
9c; 12886 ge 
sterling, gray, >; 12887 
Waist or Collar Piu, solid 
gold, $1.00; 12888 Collar 
Pin, solid old, Roman 
finish, $1.00; 12891 Collar 
Pin, sterling, pearl, rose gold 
finish, 50¢; 12896 Brooch 
or Hatpin, Rose, sterling, 
gray finish, $1.00; 12857 
Scarfpin, Holly, sterling, 
gray, 50c; 12898 Stamp 
Box, sterling, good weight, 
$1.15; 12899 ar Link But- 
tons, Poppy, sterling, pair, 
75c; 12900 Scarfpin, ster- 
ling, gray, ruby eye, 50c; 
12901 Cross, gold filled 
Roman finish, pearls, $1.75; 
12902 Sterling Photo Frame, 
3ins. high, $1.50; 12903 
Fruit Knife, sterling blade 
and nut pick, heavy, $4.00 ; 
12904 Hairpin Holder 
sterling, 90c; 12906 
Fish Tape Measure, 3 
feet, gray metal, silver 
finish, 40¢; 12907 
Back Comb, shell, 
Pond Lily, 4 ins. 
long, solid gold 
trimmed, 5 
pearls, $4, 
12908 
Hat- pin, 
sterling, 
gray, 
40c. 


Will send any of these articles prepaid upon 

receipt of price, and guarantee safe delivery. 

Send postal to-day for our latest catal , Number 18; 
it is full of new things for e 

THE WARREN MANSFIELD COMPANY 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS 

Est. in 1867. 254 Middle Street, Portiand, Maine 








Wedding Silver 


OR Weddings, Silverware is essen- 
tial. Nothing is more appropriate 
or more appreciated. Next to the 

ring itself, it dominates all other gifts. It be- 

comesthe heirloom of afamily. Q Three points, 
therefore, should be observed in buying silver. 

The weight must be substantial, the workman- 

ship perfect, the design exclusive. @ These 

three requisites are found in the highest degree 
only in the productions bearing these stamps. 


On Sterling Silver : 


TRADE MARK 


42 (R) Bs 


STERLING 


On Silver Plate : 
REED & 
BARTON 


@ This mark and name are guarantees of all 
that is highest in silverware. Ejighty years 
of reputation is back of every REED & 
BARTON production. The standard for 
generations. Sold by reputable Jewelers, 
but not at Department Stores. Write for 
handsome Catalog A-13. 





REED & BARTON, Silversmiths 


The Oldest Makers of Silverware of Repute 
in America 


Established 1824 Factories: Taunton, Mass. 

















to you. 


4 , 
farLastern Luxury "™\) 


Mammoth rich Royal Dates 
filled with the choicest Pecans, Waluuts, 


or Almonds. Truly a delicious 


“TREAT FROM THE FAR EAST” 
Send 4c. in stamps to pay fer Mailing 
4 liberal trial box free. 
Sold by most stores that supply dainty things 


for the epicure. Two pound boxes ot 
“BLANK'S STUFFED DATES” 


will be delivered to your door on receipt of one 


dollar sent to 
BLANKS 1026 chestnut Street. 
‘ Philadelphia, Pa. 








Estimates and novel 


Good Form in Entertaini ideas furnished for 


dinners, teas, receptions, and all other social functions; also, color 
schemes and decorations. For further information write for circular. 


THE CORRECT FORM SOCIETY 
565 West Adams Street CHICAGO 
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All Sorts of 


By 


Theresa H. Wolcott 


*** Will you walk into my parlor?’ 
Said the spider to the fly; 
Tis the prettiest little parlor 
That ever you did spy.’”’ 


HIS was not a more 
T alluring invitation 

than will be that 
subtly put before the vis- 
itor to a fair who finds the 
little scheme at the top of 
this page reproduced in 
the hall which he enters. 
He must needs obey the in- 
stinct to walk right up the path and see what 
is going on in the garden and in the house. 
The garden is shown here as it will appear 
before the pretty aids at the fair display their 
wares. What has been done can be done, 
and this idea is practicable because. it has 
been carried out. All successful fairs require 
careful thought and patient planning as to 
detail, and the aid of a carpenter is invaria- 
bly essential. 

If there is a room adjoining the hall where 
the fair is held such a room may be utilized 
as the tea-room and the garden laid out in 
front of the entrance, pretty bead curtains 
being hung at the door. If you have no ad- 
joining room to utilize in this way a rough 
board partition may be put up against a wall, 
covered with building-paper, and chalked off 

















Where Refreshments are Served 


to represent a house with doors and windows. 
But the porch is the thing! That is where 
the afternoon tea, or farmhouse or dairy sup- 
per, is served at small tables. The roof pro- 
jects from the simulated house and covers a 
platform a foot high; the supporting columns 
are hollow, being frameworks of laths cov- 
ered taut with white muslin. 

As you approach the path leading to this 
refectory you may find that the palings of the 
fence are cut from heavy cardboard and that 
the varicolored hollyhocks are the work in 
paper of many fingers. As you glance up the 
graveled path and around the garden you 
will see other flowers, in beds and borders, 
brightening the real soil of this old-fashioned 
garden, and if you look closely you will see 
that these, too, are paper—ragged-robins, 
daisies, black-eyed Susans, and so on. As 
you proceed you will surely want to stop and 
turn the crank to pull the bucket up out of 
the well; and perhaps you may find that this 
well yields lemonade; or you may find that 

















DESIGNED SY FP. Ww. HOLT 


When the Cake is “ Done” 


there are supposedly treasures at the bottom 
of this well, and that each one-who stops and 
tries is lucky enough to bring some little sur- 
prise to the surface. The back part of the 
foundation of the well is left open, and the 
manipulation of the rope and bucket will be 
lots of fun for two small boys. 

To the right of the path is a rustic booth, 
and here may be sold the useful and pretty 
articles always salable at fairs. The young 
women attendants should wear flowered mus- 
lin gowns, or, if they choose, calico dresses 
and white aprons; the young men wear blue 
overalls and cotton jackets. 


T A SMALL fair where the amount of 
money made in the end does not justify 
a large outlay, the booths are often simply 
fronts,.and a pretty one of this kind is shown 
in the wistaria-covered booth at the bottom 
of the next column. The frame lattice is 
painted white and makes a prety background 
for the delicate lavender of the blooms and 
the green of the trailing vine. The vine and 
flowers are made of paper. 

Harvest decorations lend themselves well to 
the trimming of these one-sided booths, long 
grasses and grains and masses of dried corn- 
stalks concealing their severely plain outlines. 
A touch of color is added in mock-oranges 
and small pumpkins. Yellow cheesecloth 
draperies and autumn leaves also make an 
effective combination for one of these fronts. 
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HE question is often asked, ‘‘ What kind 

of fair shall we have ?’’ or ‘‘ How shall 
we decorate our booths?’’ To a number of 
readers of THE JOURNAL I am indebted for 
ideas as to the features they have found suc- 
cessful, and these I want to elaborate here 
that they may help you who are planning 
bazars. 

A good money-maker—and making money 
is the end in view at a fair—is shown in the 
illustration of the vine-covered pergola from 
which hang clusters of grapes. Grape-juice 
is sold by the glass, and two wafers are served 
with each helping. It is alsoa most suitable 
place for the sale of jellies and canned fruits. 
The whole feature is a pleasing one, and is 
especially pretty at night when a few lanterns 
are suspended underneath the pergola. 

The pergola would also make a charming 
flower and refreshment booth particularly 
appropriate to November if decorated as a 
chrysanthemum arbor and made into a bower 
of flowering plants. Tea and rice muffins 
could be served by Japanese ladies, who 
secure also all surplus nickels in return for 
gorgeous blooms of their imperial flower. 


HE floral booth shown on this page can be 

more easily arranged in the South, al- 
though a similar one could be arranged in any 
Northern State. The roof is made of broom 
sage; the outside of the counter is covered 
with China matting, the footboard with cork- 
bark; and cattails are used to decorate the 


outside of the counter. 


HERE is surely something new about the 
cake and candy booths illustrated. The 
cake’’ counter may look a little difficult of 
construction at first, but after the framework 
is built by a carpenter it will be a very 
simple matter to cover it. Silver paper that 
can be bought at two cents a sheet will trans- 
form the pan into a very realistic tin one, 
and after putting dark brown paper over the 
top of the counter the cake is ‘‘done.’’ If 
the curved work on this is found too difficult 
the pan may be formed square or oblong. 
The candy-table has for its posts a rep- 
resentation of old-fashioned stick candy. 
They are covered with heavy paper and 
striped with paint. The counter is in the 
shape of a candy-box, and ordinary candy- 
boxes tied with crépe-paper ribbons surmount 
the posts. Strings of candy of any kind that 
can be fastened or hung by a strong, waxed 
thread are suspended from fost to post. 


hfe Flas is progressive nowadays, 
and the ladies of an Ohio church cleared 
one hundred and fifty dollars on a progressive 
fair called ‘‘ The Feast of Days.’’ Six ladies 
opened their homes, each one having arti- 
cles for sale relative to the work of one of the 
six working-days. Two afternoons and two 
evenings would probably not be too much 
time to give to such a fair to allow for visits 
to each of the six homes. Tickets with cou- 
pons attached for each ‘‘ day’’ should be sold 
for a sum that would entitle one to some 
refreshments at the last, or ‘‘ Saturday,’’ 
home where good things that have been paed 
are served and sold. 


AN you imagine what a ‘ Cinderella 

Fair’’ would be? Well, it is a fair for 
the sale of slippers, and if you will just think 
for a moment how many of your friends 
received knitted or crocheted bedroom slip- 
pers last winter you will realize that these 
are ready sellers. Slippers of every kind 
attainable should be on sale at such a fair, 
and the stock might also include pincushions, 
needlebooks and match-receivers in the shape 
of slippers. 
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Lavender Wistaria Blooms 
on a White Lattice 
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Drawings 


By S. C. Lomas 


LMOST all managers 
of fairs want a catch- 
penny of some sort. All 
elements of chance shouid 
be eliminated from these 
features, but a bit of mys- 
tery as to what one is go- 
ing to get for the worth of 
his money always excites 
curiosity. 

The toy alligator is an 
amusing device of this 
kind for children. Erect 
a small booth and cover it with white muslin 
on which a few marks of green paint repre- 
sent growing palms. In the centre of the 
front, low enough for children to reach, make 
an opening, and have some one inside the 
booth clank the jaws of an alligator’s head 
projecting from the opening. The children 
put a penny or a five-cent-piece in the alli- 
gator’s mouth, which he takes inside and 
brings in its place a small gift. 

A needle in a haystack is proverbially hard 
to find, but if you make a haystack with a 





foundation of cornstalks, and hide therein 
numerous little packages, you will find the 
people eager to put the needle into the hay- 
stack to see what they can find. A long, 
strong needle is inserted in the end of a 
wooden rod, and the searchers spear for the 
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Floral Booth for Southern Fairs 





packages in the haystack. They are obliged 
to take the first package speared. 





Another plan is to have an immense “‘ Jack | 


Horner ’’ basket made of laths and covered 
with green paper. Inside is Jack himself, 
who leans over the edge—which is six feet 
from the floor—and takes your money that 
pays for putting your hand over and pulling 
up a string with a ‘‘ plum ”’ on the end. 


ANY Christmas gifts are bought at the 

autumn fairs, and a ‘‘ Tree Fair’’ is a 
novelty that will keep purchasers in mind of 
the coming festival. Instead of booths only 
evergreen trees are used. These are placed 
about the hall and trimmed with whatever 
the workers have tosell. One may be called 
a ‘‘ Calendar Tree.’’ Father Time presides, 
and sells calendars for the new year, and 











diaries. Other trees could be ornamented 
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Booth with “ Stick-Candy” Posts 


with fancy articles, books and toys and dolls 
for the children. Santa Claus should be in 
evidence and urge a selection of gifts from 
the pack on his back. 


NOVEL feature in connection with a 

successful fair was a cozy corner fitted 
up with rugs, divans, cushions, tea-tables and 
palms. The paneled screens which sur- 
rounded it had been covered with heavy paper 
in soft blue. Scattered about on these screens, 
in white water-color, were queer little Bunnies’ 
heads, each with the funniest expression on 
its face, and Bunnies scampering as if to get 
off the screen as quickly as possible to escape 
an evident fate, for ‘‘ Nice Hot Buns’’ was 
the sign upon the upper part of one panel, 
and below it a large tureen, with the cover 
slightly raised, gave a suggestion of some- 
thing good inside. And there was something 
good inside this attractive little place, forthere 
Welsh rarebit was prepared in chafing-dishes. 


AY I repeat what I have said before? — 

that the most successful fairs, taken all in 
all, are those conducted on business principles 
and where high prices are not charged “‘ for 
the good of the cause.’’ May there not be 
said of your fair what the Scotch minister 
inadvertently said of one to be held in his 
church: ‘‘ Weel, friends, the kirk is urgently 
in need o’ siller, and, as we hae failed to get 
it honestly, we’ll hae to see what like a 
bazar can do for us.’’ 





Church Fairs |MAEN LOR. 
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Wemake 

the claim 
without fear 
of successful contradiction 
that there is no underwear, 
either in “Union” or two-piece 
garments, which fits so perfectly 
and is as comfortable as 


MENTOR 


Comfort Underwear 


It has the courage to be differ- 
ent in material and ‘‘sizes.’’ You 
know that your 8-year old child 
wore a ‘‘10-year’’ shirt which 
didn’t fit—you know that you 
have bought for yourself or your 
children, underwear too big in the 
waist, or too short in the legs, or 
too long in the sleeves—just be- 
cause tradition and custom fixed 
it that way and makers dared 
not change. 

Mentor Comfort Underwear is 
‘*sized’’ from charts made from 
the actual measurements of tens of 
thousands of different men, women 
and children. Once Mentor-fitted 
— always fitted. Your size never 
varies in the making. 









We want you (man, woman or 
child) to learn what we have 
been doing and what we are 
making—you will benefit more 
than we do from the knowledge. 
The story is told in 


FREE SAMPLES 


of the Mentor Fabric and our 


Book of Styles 


showing the garments from actual 
photographs and giving their sizes 
and prices. 

Mentor Comfort Underwear fits 
like a second skin. Your skin 
doesn’t trouble you—you don’t 
feel it because it fits. That's the 
way with Mentor— you don’ t feel 
it, but it’s there keeping you 
clean and warm. It 1s elastic, 
not stretchy. It will not shrink. 

Try Mentor this Winter. It is made in 
“Union” and two-piece garments. For 
men, women and children. Sold by i. 
most of the good dealers every- s ag 
where, and if your dealer hasn't Y . 
Mentor goods he will get them. 
If heshould refuse we wil/ sed/ << MENTOR 
direct and guarantee a fit. wy KNITTING 


mS MILLs, 
MENTOR 2° Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please 
KNITTING Pom 


+ send me a copy of your 
ook on Mentor Under- 
MILLS s 

Ro fabrics. 


wear and free samples of 


Say whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss 
c 


I cnccciitasincinieanivecimicins 


Dealer's Name .......... ; 
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The Housewife and Her Helper 


General Director of the Inter-Municipal Committee on Household Research 


Rules for Young 


Housekeepers 
OTHING is so im- 

portant as for the 

young housekeeper 
making a home for the first 
time to start aright. It is 
true that what will work in 
one home may not neces- 
sarily be successful in an- 
other. But there are a few 
suggestions which every 
young housekeeper should 
keep in mind. They will 
go a long way toward start- 
ing the wheels running 
smoothly. There are in 
some of our cities classes 
designed especially for 
young women about to be- 
come brides. I would strongly urge my 
young readers to attend these schools if they 
have not had other and excellent training in 
homemaking from their mothers or in some 
other way. This knowledge will be of the 
greatest value to you as a home-maker, 
whether you are to do the work yourself or 
to direct some one else. In small towns, 
where no such schools exist, some capable 
matron could be found who would gladly 
take such classes, if several young women 
should express a wish to profit by her experi- 
ence in preparation for the better manage- 
ment of their own homes. I shall be glad to 
send outlines for courses for the use of such 
classes. 





ORAWN GY MATTHEW SmiTH 


Start Right by Interviewing and engaging 
your own helpers. It may seem a relief to 
let your mother or some other experienced 
housekeeper engage them for you, but your 
helpers must work with you, and if you direct 
your work you must know best what you 
need. You should always engage, pay and 
dismiss your workers yourself, for this makes 
them responsible directly to you and 
strengthens your position as the one in charge 
of the household. 

Remember that you are the mistress of the 
house, responsible for its management, as 
your husband is for the management of his 
business; and make yourself familiar with 
every detail of your duties. This will not 
take all of yourtime: once do this thoroughly 
and it really saves time. Do not think be- 
cause you are paying good wages that the 
cook is your housekeeper, and the second 
girl is laundress, chambermaid, waitress and 
lady’s maid, unless, indeed, you have made 
this clear to them before engaging them. 
You employ them to be responsible for their 
own work, but not for the management of 
your house. That is your responsibility. 
Keep an eye on your accounts and on your 
refrigerator. Do not have any set time for 
formally inspecting the refrigerator, but in- 
clude it when you go into the kitchen to see 
what supplies are needed. Then it will be 
clean and ready for inspection at any time. 


Don’t Make the Mistake of implying that 
you know all, and your employees nothing, 
about housekeeping. Give them good mate- 
rials and tools to work with; and then, if 
they have had experience, let them start in 
their own way to do the work required. If 
it does not suit you tell them how you wish 
it done, always remembering that there may 
be more than one good method of accomplish- 
ing the same end. At the same time, do not 
show your ignorance by telling them how 
little you know about housekeeping. When 
you have once given an order stick to it as 
far as possible. 

Let your criticisms take the form of sugges- 
tions for the better management of a work 
in which your helper and you are both inter- 
ested—not of faultfinding on the part of a 
superior. Authority is quite compatible with 
tact. Your cook’s kitchen is her workshop 
and sometimes her sitting-room, and in her 
heart she may resent a sudden descent into 
what she considers her own domain for the 
purpose of criticising her established ways. 
If there is ground for criticism ask her to 
come into your own sitting-room and have a 
definite and businesslike talk with her. She 
will be better satisfied, and so will you. 


The Most Important Thing I have left till 
the last. It may seem unnecessary to tell 
you to be considerate of your helpers. But 
I have known too many cases where lack of 
consideration on the employer’s part has 
been the chief trouble. Never speak impa- 
tiently to your employee; be considerate if 
she is not feeling well; don’t interfere with 
the good time that she has rightfully earned. 
Never forget that she is as sensitive to suffer- 
ing as you, and as keenly alive to pleasure. 


Edited by Frances A. Kellor 


Of Cheerfulness and a sense of humor one 
housekeeper writes: ‘‘ Dear me, you may 
smile, but it is my most important rule never 
to be out of patience with my maid at the 
same time that she is cross, and always to see 
the humorous side, if it is possible. And 
another thing, I never vent my moods and bad 
temper on the maid. A lady said to me, ‘My 
husband is sometimes cranky at home, but 
where else can he be so?’ Sensible woman, 
but where can the maid take out such moods ? 
It must be in your home, and the rule for that 
time is the one I have found to work so well. 
And I can say, too, that I have never had an 
impertinent maid as a result.’ 


“It Seems to Me,” said a prominent 
Southern woman, “‘ that the scarcity of good 
colored help in the South is partly our own 
fault. Each spring, beginning early in April, 
employment agents send people all through 
the States of Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia 
and Alabama, and collect our servants from 
our very yards and doors and send them 
North by steamship. Now if these women 
were going to work in honest homes at the 
good wages offered I would say they ought 
to better themselves. But they do not, in 
many cases. Over three hundred colored 
women have been taken out of Augusta this 
year, and a whole carload of these, some of 
them our best family servants, were sent out to 
cook for gangs of common railway laborers in 
the wilds of Pennsylvania. We, as Southern 
women, ought to rise and protest, by law if 
necessary, against taking away our house- 
servants for such purposes, and enticing them 
away on false promises of ‘ good wages and 
easy work.’ Then we ought to give our 
thought to making the work more attractive, 
and increasing the wages for skilled work. 
But first of all, we can get together and pre- 
vent this wholesale exploiting of our negro 
servants. Why, I had a message from my 
old Mattie the other day, begging me to bring 
her back from the almshouse in New York. 
She had broken down trying to do the laun- 
dry for a summer hotel, where she had been 
sent on the same old promise of high wages 
and very little work. The Northern people 
do not realize, as we do, that Southern negro 
girls are physically much weaker than their 
parents, and are no match at all for Irish and 
Swedes! I wish you might do something to 
induce our Southern housekeepers to take 
some action to protect our negro helpers.’’ 


A Sympathetic Employment Agent writes : 

** If you were to ask me, after thirty years’ 
experience with thousands of girls, one great 
reason for the restless changing of house- 
workers, I would surprise you by saying 
‘food.’ But that’s it, ma’am. It’s the food 
they get. You see, a girl to be a house- 
worker has to be strong; asarule, she is used 
to rather coarse, wholesome food—meat, 
potatoes, bread—not salads and knick- 
knacks. Now, mistresses don’t take the 
trouble to find out what she’s been brought up 
on or needs, but they just regulate everything 
by their own likes. Now, some girls get 
stuck up and nothing is good enough, but 
believe me, they’re only a few. I have com- 
plaints every day about food. Some of the 
things they tell meI can’t believe. Now, some 
girls lie, but all do not, and when three or 
four girls who don’t know each other tell me 


the same thing I have to believe it. For 
instance, there are the vegetarians; they 
don't believe in meat; so their hearty, hard- 


worked Swede who has been used to it all her 
life has to go without or leave. Then there 
are the no-breakfast people; imagine a 
woman doing six hours’ washing with no 
breakfast or only bread and coffee. Then I[ 
know one family of three where they have 
chops once a day each week, one for the wife, 
one for the daughter, the other two for the 
husband. The only time the girl gets any 
meat is when he does not eat two. I know 
many families where such things as butter are 
forbidden. Let me, after thirty years, say to 
complaining mistresses, ‘Just notice for a few 
days how much and what kind of food your 
workers get —even ask them a few questions 
about what they are used to, and you will 
get a big eye-opener on solutions of the 
household problem.’ ”’ 





A Question for the Helper 


Within the past few years many training-schools 
for household helpers have failed for lack of attend- 
ance, and there is scarcely a successful one for 
helpers open in the country. I shall be glad if the 
helpers who read this will send me their opinions on 
domestic training and the reasons why they do not 
attend these schools; also suggestions for courses, 
methods, and the kind of school which they would 
attend, as well as a list of inducements necessary to 
interest them in going to training-schools — such as 
higher wages, better places, more free time, etc. 











Some Questions 
lam Asked 


The Matter of Company 
Several of my girls—lI 
keep one general house- 
worker — have left because 
I forbid their having com- 
pany. Must I change my 
rule in order to keep good 
help? Mrs. L. 


This change would un- 
doubtedly go a long way. 
The life of the one worker 
in a home is lonely: she 
must often work, eat and 
think alone. Morethanany 
other one cause, the mental 
and social isolation of the 
general houseworker is 
drawing her into factory 
work and other employment where she can find 
companionship. Then, too, if she must meet 
her company on the street or at some place of 
amusement, her acquaintances will be less 
desirable, and may place her in danger. 
Before denying company it might be consid- 
erate to inquire if she has any good place to 
meet her friends. If she has not your house 
is the only place open to her. We must not, 


ORAWN BY MATTHEW SMITH 





I think, forget that our workers have the same | 


impulses and instincts as women in other 
spheres, and require much the same expres- 
sion and social opportunities. 


The German Service Book 


Would it not be a good plan to introduce in 
this country the excellent service book used 
in Germany in place oF eernee 

Mrs. E. C. McH. 

I have often been asked this poet og and 
I am sure it would not work successfully in 
thiscountry. That book contains every entry 
of the places where a girl has worked, tlie 
length of time she was employed, and the 
reasons for her discharge; there is a penalty 
attached for altering statements in it; and it 
is also inspected by the police. This country 
is too democratic ever to secure the law nec- 
essary to make this book a success; the co- 
operation of the police could not be secured; 
and, the greatest objection of all, American 
housewives would not make frank statements 
nor abide by the entries. In Germany there 
is a ‘‘servant class.’’ Here there are no 
barriers to progress into other trades. I be- 
lieve this would be a backward step, tending 
to increase the social stigma attaching ina 
certain degree to housework, which many of 
the most intelligent housewives are striving 
to remove. 


Providing the Uniform 

Is it customary for a second girl to pay for 
her own uniform, or does the lady provide it? 

As a rule the employers provide it. The 
helper should be free to spend her earnings 
on such clothing as suits her own taste and 
her own economies. But she should be con- 
scientious in the care of her uniform and in 
wearing it only when on duty. 


The Refunding of Fees 


I have paid fees to agencies and they refuse 
to return them when I get no place. Please 
advise me. MARY. 


There is a peculiarity of the law in your | 


State — Wisconsin — namely, all agencies run 
by women for women only do not come under 
the law; and as the agency you patronize is 
such you can only recover your fee on the 
ground that the agent obtained the money 
under false pretenses. 


A General Rule 


Is there any one thing, more than another, 
which a body of housewives can adopt in 
common with each other to help soive the 
servant-girl problem ? Mrs. B i 

A faitnful application of the Golden Rule 
will help the most; for many housewives now 
look upon their helpers as a different species 
of humanity, with different desires, sensibili- 
ties, and even different minds. If this rule 
were applied by a group of householders it 
would result, among other things, in such 
practical benefits as a more uniform standard 
of wages and hours, systematizing of the work, 
and less of the social stigma which prevents 
many competent women from entering house- 
work. If each housewife would ask herself 


before making a rule, if that is the rule by | 


which she would wish to be controlled under 
similar circumstances, and answer the ques- 
tion honestly and squarely, we would not 
hear so much of “‘ lack of workers ’’ and ‘‘ no- 
account workers.’’ Some of the most suc- 
cessful housewives write me that this in no 
sense of the word interferes with the system 
or requirements of the house. 











Back of this department there has been organized a chain of the most trustworthy intelligence offices in all parts of the United 
States and Canada, and the resources of this widespread organization are at the free and tull service of every reader. 
cannot, of course, directly supply helpers or places, but she will come as close to it as she can, and her aid may be secured by 
writing to her in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. Miss Kellor will gladly answer questions. 
to inclose a stamped and addressed envelope if you want an answer by mail. 


Miss Kellor 


Only please be sure 
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THE IMPROVED 


cme Washer 


is built on the only correct principle fora 


washing machine. It will wash thoroughly 
and perfectly clean anything, from the 
finest piece of lace to the heaviest blanket, 
without tearing a thread or breaking a 
button. Even a heavy rug or carpet can 
be washed in the IMPROVED ACME as 
easily and thoroughly as a bed sheet. In 
fact, there is nothing inthe way of washing 
which can be done by hand or with any 
other machine which cannot be done better, 
more easily and more rapidly with the 
IMPROVED ACME Washer. 

So easy and simple is its operation that 
you can sit comfortably in a chair while 
running it; even a small child can turn out 
a tubful of clothes in from six to ten minutes 
by the clock, without any particular exer- 
tion, because the machine, even when full 
of water and clothes, runs as easily and 
smoothly as a bicycle. 

On the under side of the tub there are 
two powerful coil springs which do prac- 
tically all the work of revolving the ma- 
chine; your part being merely to keep it 
in motion once it is started 

The IMPROVED ACME is a great time- 
saver. Do not stand over a steaming tub, 
with your hands continually in hot, strong 
suds, rubbing away your health and 
strength, during four or five long, weary 
hours. The ACME will do your work ina 
third of the time, and do it better than you 
can in the old way. 


The Most Practical 
Washer Made 


There is no other washer like it; there is mo other 
washer “just as good."’ In addition to bein ng made 
of the very best materials throughout, handsomely 
finished in natural wood, it has a number of special 
features which are not found on any other machine. 

1. THE WRINGER STAND is movable forward and 
back, and is firmly held in any position by hand-screws. 
When the wringer is to be used, loosen the hand- 
screws, push the stand toward the tub until the angle- 
steel uprights rest against it and tighten the screws. 
(No tools needed.) ‘he wringer is then directly over 
the tub, where it is rigidly held, and every drop of 
water falls back into the tub. When through wring- 
ing, push the stand back into place. The wringer, 
once attached, need never be taken off again. 

2. THE HINGED LID. This consists of two parts. 
The inner, with cleats attached, technically called the 
“rubber,"’ serves to hold the clothes in place, adjust- 
ing itself to their height. The outer, or actual cover, 
fits the tub snugly all around, being practically steam- 
tight and preventing the water from splashing over. 
When ready to do the wringing you merely raise this 
double cover and rest it back against the handle, which 
allows all suds to drain back into the tub. 

3. EXTENSION STAND. When the machine is not 
in use, this stand is folded up out of the way. When 
ready to wring the clothes into a tub of rinsing 
water or into the clothes basket, the extension stand 
will hold tub or basket close to and on a level with the 
machinetub. ‘There is no danger of clothes falling on 
the floor, no need of an overturned chair or box, and 
no necessity for continually stooping over. * 

There are many other good points about the 
IMPROVED ACME. For instance, there is no iron 
post running through the machine, to rust and stain, 
or possibly tear the clothes. We cannot enumerate all 
these points here, but have fully set them forth in a 
booklet entitled ‘*Wash-Day Comfort.” ‘This is 
FREE for the asking. May we send you a copy? 


IS THIS A FAIR OFFER? 


We want to prove to you the superiority of 
the IMPROVED ACME Washer, and there 
is no better way than to let you try it out 
fully in your own home, right where you'll 
use it if you buy it—and you will buy it if 
you give it half a chance to prove its value. 


If you will write us that you are interested in the 
matter, we will arrange with the dealer in your town 
who handles the IMPROVED ACME Washer to deliver 
a machine at your house, show you how to run it, and 
allow you to use it afull month. At the end of that 
time, if the machine is not in every way satisfactory 
and as we represent it, he will take it away without 
your paying hima single cent, or if you have paid him 
anything he will refund you ev ery penny of your money. 
He will do this cheerfully and readily, because our 
guarantee to him protects him against loss. All you 
risk is a two-cent postage stamp to mail us your letter. 


WRITE TO-DAY —even if 
you are not just ready to buy 
amachine; let us send the 
little booklet — remember, it's 
FREE — WRITE f0-DAY! 


ACME WASHING 










Note (1) the mov- 
able wringer 
stand, (2) the ex- 
tension stand, (3) 
the hinged lid 
and “rubber ’’ 
leaned back. 
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My Plan for a Model Kitchen 


Showing How to Make it Lisht, 


Pleasant and Convenient 


tion and arrangement 

of the kitchen its rela- 
tion to the other parts of the 
house must be taken into 
consideration. It is desir- 
able that the kitchen sounds 
and odors should be ex- 
cluded as much as possible 
from the rest of the house, 
but it is also important that 
the kitchen shall be so situ- 
ated that there shall be no 
unnecessary steps taken in 
reaching pantries, dining-room, front and 
back doors, and cellar stairs. The kitchen 
should be well lighted and ventilated; light 
and air should come from at least two sides, 
and it is better to have them come from three. 
The room should be large enough to give 
plenty of air for health and comfort, but the 
working appliances should be grouped as 
closely and conveniently as possible. 


|: PLANNING the loca- 


GREAT many people advocate a small, 

narrow kitchen, like the galley on a ship, 
or a dining-car. Neither ship nor car can 
afford much space for kitchens. The move- 
ment of ship or train means a greater supply 
of air than one would get in the same space in 
an ordinary house, so these cramped quarters 
are endurable. 

It has been estimated that children require 
from fifteen hundred to two thousand cubic 
feet of fresh air per hour; that adults, 
during rest, require three thousand 
cubic feet, and that adults at hard 
work require from five thousand to 


REFR 
‘OPENING FOR Ice} 


DRAWN By ELIZABETH L. BURTON 


hang dishpans, etc., may be put under the 
sink and drainboard. 

On the other side of the sink is a set of 
open shelves and two drawers for cooking 
utensils, towels, etc. These shelves are five 
feet and a half long, and the lower two and 
the shelf that makes the top of the drawers 
are one foot and a half wide. The shelves 
above these are one foot wide. Hooks for 
small utensils, such as strainers, graters, 
spoons, etc., are fastened under and by the 
side of the first narrow shelf that comes over 
the drawers. 

The cooking utensils and towels that are 
in daily use are kept on these shelves and in 
the drawers. 

If it were not for shutting off the light from 
the range I should have liked these shelves 
on the other side of the sink, that the utensils 
might be nearer the range. 






IGERATOR DRESSER 


DINING- 





six thousand cubic feet of fresh air. 
Now in the kitchen the air is vitiated 
by the worker, the fires and lights, and 
by the gases and vapors produced in 
the process of cookery. If the fuel 
used is oi! or gas the air is exhausted 
rapidly. If a coal range is used it 
heats a small room to an unhealthful 
and uncomfortable temperature. 

It seems to me that the kitchen, 
where the work for a fair-sized family 
is done, should have an air space of 
about two thousand cubic feet, with 
windows on two or three sides. The 
air of such a room could be kept fairly 
pure by attention to the ventilation. 


REAR PORCH 


HAT there might be good light and 
ventilation, also that there might 
be ample space for all the working ap- 
pliances, the kitchen I have planned 
was made thirteen feet by sixteen. 
The windows over the sink and 
drainboard start twelve inches above the sink 
and are carried nearly tothe top of the room. 
The window on the north side, over the hinged 
table, is placed about thirty inches above the 
floor and is carried nearly to the top of the 
room. The upper half of the outside door is 
in glass. Above the door is a transom win- 
dow, which is easily opened and closed by an 
iron rod that is fixed on the side casing of the 
door. This arrangement of windows, door 
and transom insures light and ventilation. 
The chimney was made large to give ample 
space for a set range if desired. To save 
space the chimney was built in the back hall, 
and the boiler was placed at one side of it. 


VENTILATOR was placed in the upper 
part of the chimney. A hood was built 
over the gas and coal ranges. Odors and 
vapors ascend to 
this hood and are 


Plan of Kitchen and Back Hal 









KITCHEN 
13°0"X16°0" 


BACK 
HALL 
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Under the north window is a hinged table 
two feet by three. This will be found con- 
venient when extra table room is required. 


COOKING cabinet, four feet long, is 

placed between the cold pantry and the 
‘* butler’s pantry,’’ as it is commonly called. 
Here in closets, drawers, on shelves, etc., may 
be kept a supply of dry materials, such as 
flour, sugar, salt, flavors, etc., also the uten- 
sils required in mixing. The cabinet is by 
the door of the cold pantry and far enough 
away from the range to be cool. 

A dresser five feet long and two feet wide 
is placed on the other side of the butler’s 
pantry. One half of the lower part of this 
dresser is devoted to drawers, and the other is 
a cupboard. The top of the drawers and 
cupboard answers fora table. Between this 
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range. Hand-towels should 
be hung at the end of the 
draining-board, and at the 
side of the cooking-cabinet. 

The movable table is on 
castors and may be moved 
to any part of the kitchen; 
when not in use it can be 
pushed against the hinged 
table. Near the range isa 
shelf for a clock and for 
books. 

The woodwork of the 
kitchen, pantries and back 
hall is of Georgia pine; it is finished perfectly 
plain, with no grooves to catch the dust. In 
the kitchen and back hall there is a wainscot- 
ing four feet high. The woodwork is first oiled 
and well rubbed, then varnished, each coat of 
varnish being thoroughly dried before the 
next is put on. The floors should receive 
three coats of varnish. 

The walls are painted buff and varnished. 
The ceilings are calcimined in white. 


HE cold pantry and the butler’s pantry are 

each seven feet by eight. This is nota 
generous space for a pantry, but if they were 
carried out farther they would interfere with 
the dining-room windows. 

The butler’s pantry contains a dresser sim- 
ilar to the one in the kitchen. The top of 
the cupboard and drawers answers for a 
table. The upper part of the dresser con- 
tains shelves with sliding glass doors 
for china and glass. 

A closet in which to keep the china 
and supplies is on the other side of 
the room. A small sink is placed in 
one corner. A larger pantry with 
more shelf and table room would be 
desirable. 

The cold pantry has a north and an 
east window, and a small, closed cup- 
board for articles that should be ex- 
cluded from the light. The shelves 
for groceries and food are open. The 
ice is put into the refrigerator from 
the outside. 


HE back hall was made twenty 

feet by eleven to give ample space 
for stairs, entrance to front hall, 
closets and lavatory. 

There is a large window in the 
cellar nearly opposite the foot of the 
stairs. 

The kitchen fuel is at the foot of 
the stairs atthe right. The cold room 

= isto the left of the cellar stairs and 

under the front hall. 

The laundry is under the kitchen and has 
windows on the west and north sides. The 
tubs are on the west side, and the stove is 
under the kitchen range. The bulkhead is 
on the north side, close to the laundry. 


HAT is the best finish for the kitchen 

floor? is a question that is being con- 
stantly asked. If the floor is to have hard 
wear there is probably nothing better than 
boiled linseed oil, provided it is put on 
properly. 

The floor must be perfectly clean and dry. 
The oil should be rubbed into the boards 
with a woolen cloth; this should be followed 
in an hour or two by a hard rubbing with 
clean, dry woolen cloths. Every particle of 
superfluous oil should be rubbed off. The 
oiled floor may be cleaned with kerosene, or 
it may be washed 
with soapy water. 





drawn up the chim- 
ney through the 
ventilator. A space 
about eight feet long 
is allowed for the 
coal and gas ranges. 
A small pipetocarry 
off the products of 
combustion con- 
nects the gas range 
with the chimney. 
The ranges are well 
lighted by the two 
west windows, over 
the sink and drain- 
board. The drain- 
board is three feet 
long and as wide as 
the sink. It is 
groovedandslightly 
inclined. The 
drainboard is so 
near the range that 
itanswers foratable 
when one is cooking. 








One great advan- 
tage of an oiled 
floor is that it is 
not easily stained 
and does not show 
grease spots. 

If the floor does 
not have hard wear 
a thorough oiling 
and then three coats 
of varnish make a 
very satisfactory 
finish and one that 
is easily cleaned. 
A good quality of 
linoleum makes an 
excellent covering; 
it is soft under the 
feet and is easily 
cleaned. 


HE screens for 
the kitchen and 
pantry windows 
should be made the 








DRAWN BY GEORGE A. NEWMAN 

HE sink, too, is 
convenient to 
the range. A generous sink is very desirable. 
The space allowed for one in this kitchen is 
three feet and a half. Slate, stone or porce- 
lain sinks are satisfactory; iron is very good, 
but if it is kept perfectly clean it is apt to rust 
—that is, if kept perfectly free from grease. 
Water faucets should be set high, that the 
dishes may not be broken by striking against 
them. The space under the sink and drain- 
board is to be left open. Hooks, on which to 
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A Corner of the Kitchen, Showing Some of its Conveniences 


top and the drawers are sliding shelves that 
may be drawn out when needed. Above the 
broad top shelf there is a cupboard with slid- 
ing glass doors. The shelves are one foot 
and a half wide. In this dresser may be 
kept kitchen-table ware, many of the dishes 
which are in constant use in the dining-room, 
towels, etc. 

Bars for drying towels in stormy weather 
may be fastened in the corner near the gas 


full size of the win- 
dows and be fast- 
ened on the outside, 


so that the windows may be raised or lowered | 


at will. The outside doors must be screened. 


It is of the greatest importance that all the | 


frames of the doors should be well made from 
seasoned wood, so that they will neither warp 
nor stick. 





NOTE — Miss Parloa will continue next year to write for 
The Journal about household matters. She will take up 


some exceptionally interesting subjects—subjects that will | 


be helpful to all housekeepers. 
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Right in your own home you need a ‘ 


McDougall 
Kitchen Cabinet 


No matter how conveniently vou think 
your kitchen is arranged, a McDougall 
Kitchen Cabinet will actually make your 
kitchen work a pleasure, and lessen it 
by half. 


The McDougall Idea 


is to lighten the labor of the housewife, 
to make life easier for her, to save her in- 
numerable steps and unnecessary work. 

The only way you can realize the im- 
mense saving and convenience of a 
McDougall Kitchen Cabinct is to let us 
send you any one you select on 


30 Days’ Trial inYourOwnHome 


where you can use it every day and learn 
from actual experience how practical and 
indispensable it really is. 

McDougall Kitchen Cabinets aremouse- 
proof and dust proof; have bins for flour, 
meal, sugar and salt; cans for pepper and 
spices; drawers for table linens, cutlery, 
and the many little articles needed in 
kitchen work; most styles have closets 
for china and glassware. 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
McDougall Kitchen Cabinets 


or, if your dealer does not have them on 
display, give us his name, and we wili 
immediately send you our handsome 


Illustrated Catalogue Free 


showing the many different styles and 
sizes, ranging in price from $15.75 to 
$54.00, and will give you full detailed 
iffformation as to how you can get a 
McDougall Kitchen Cabinet on 30 days’ 
free trial, in your own home. 


Look for the name-plate, “Mc Dongail, 
Indianapolis.” It is your guar- 
antee of quality. 
G. P. McDougall & Son 
502 Terminal Building, Indianapolis, Ini. 
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The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 


EING a plain country woman, born and 
B reared in a little inland town, I lived 
a good many years of my life before it 
occurred to me to speak out in meeting and 
say a few words that might reflect the daily 
reveries of thousands of women situated as 
I am, and reassure them a little as to the 
purpose of their being, which seems at times 
to be called in question by leaders of the 
woman movement. There are plenty of 
hard-headed, sensible women who know 
that the woman movement is a delusion, and 
who have the hardihood to smile indulgently 
when the woman lecturer comes telling us 
what is the matter with us, and to get up the 
next morning and take up the business of life 
in perfect peace of mind, undisturbed by the 
suggestion that women ought to be looking 
after higher things. 

I shall write a book some day with the 
purpose of classifying higher things, though I 
despise books with purposes as much as I 
do people who tell you what is the matter 
with you. There is nothing the matter with 
most of us aside from the natural afflictions 
that flesh is heir to, and most of the aspira- 
tions that women are struggling with are fool 
notions promulgated by somebody who hasn’t 
anything better to do. 


There Should be no “Woman Question” 


HEARTILY dislike the idea of there being 

a ‘‘ woman question,’’ but suppose if there 
is one it hinges upon woman suffrage. I get 
dreadfully tired of the reiteration of the suf- 
fragists and the persistent division between 
men and women that they themselves make 
by constantly seeking to bring women into 
prominence. I hate references to what 
women are doing. It would be so much 
better simply to say ‘‘what people are 
doing.’’ The very stress upon the matter of 
sex implies that it is a miraculous thing for 
a woman to do anything. Women prove 
themselves to be in the infancy of their 
mental development by cailing attention to 
the capers they cut, and particularly so be- 
cause in no branch of art or industry has 
woman, as a class, proved herself the equal 
of man. 

Though our list of notable women is a long 
one, the fact remains that the great geniuses 
of the world have been men. This should 
not be especially discouraging to women. 
The world doesn’t need many geniuses. If 
you ever lived in the house with one you 
would be convinced that a little of him goes 
a long way, and after he was gone, and the 
family happily back into the old rut of being 
nobody in particular and having a good 
time, you would count your many blessings 
in a very tranquil state of mind. 

Woman attained her highest glory centuries 
ago, and the brightest halo that is worn by 
any face in our galaxy of saints and im- 
mortals is won not by any distinction of 
genius or of valor—though the woman who 
wears it has both—but rather by the simple 
carrying out of a manifest destiny, a brave 
and cheerful acceptance of the existing order 
of things. 


I am Not Much of a Reformer 


AM not much of a reformer, being doubtful 

of the real good of many things that we 
call progress, but I am not going to set 
myself in the path and get run over by them. 
One can keep out of their way, and besides, 
although there is a lot of fuss over the chang- 
ing conditions of woman's lot and the new 
régime, when the shouting and the tumult 
die it will be seen that there is a respectable 
minority living close to the ground, holding 
to the old ideals, and, above all, minding their 
own business — which is genius of the highest 
order. 

I am not much of a suffragist, either, if the 
truth must be told, possibly because I have 
always had so many more rights than I knew 
what to do with. There are already so many 
more things than one can attend to that it 
seems to me if I had the franchise and should 
suddenly find some added duties of citizen- 
ship thrust upon me it would be the last 
straw. 

There has never been any let or hindrance 
to my life. I am free to fire the furnace, 
shovel the snow out of the paths, hoe in the 
garden, dig potatoes, whitewash the back 
fence, trim the grapevines, curry the horse or 
engage in any other manly occupation I 
choose. If a burglar gets in the house I can 
get up and shoot him if I wantto. If I take 
a notion to go anywhere I can get on the train, 
take my own money, pay the hotel bill and 
stay as long as I please. 

My husband believes in woman suffrage. 
He is willing, even anxious, for me to vote. 
He runs a Democratic newspaper in a strongly 
Republican county, and he often needs my 
vote and wishes he had it. I have no doubt 
if we had woman suffrage he would see that I 
got to the polls. He always sends our horse 
and buggy out to the poor-farm for the few 
paupers who remain staunch in the face of 
Republican prosperity, and, as they have to 
pass our house, no doubt they would stop for 
me on the return trip. The only condition 
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would be: if I had time to go. And then I 
feel sure I should worry all night under 
the impression that I had made a _ mistake 
in some way and not stamped the rooster! 
I am not very methodical. Personally, I 
shouldn’t mind this uncertainty, but my hus- 
band knows the poll of our precinct to a vote, 
and if there were one out of pocket Iam sure 
he would lay it on me and accuse me of 
doing it on purpose. fF haven’t any political 
convictions whatever, and it would be a lot 
of trouble to have to acquire them at my 
time of life. 


Living a Day at a Time 

AM a great hand for living a day at a 

time, and I presume this is the reason I 
haven’t many convictions. A day isn’t long 
enough to form them in, and by the next day 
there is always something else to do. 

I do not know whether this is the best way 
to live, but it has its advantages. In looking 
back it seems as if there were a lot of days— 
and that is a good thing! A long string of 
days, each with its complete story, is likea 
rosary of fragrant sandalwood. 

I remember days better than years, and 
some of the days seem the longer — no doubt 
they are. Our little chronology may not 
count for much in the great reckoning, but 
supposing there should be a day or an hour 
in our brief span that was worthy of being 
noted in the calendar of Eternity? How 
then? The day belongs especially to the 
women. Men think in years and decades, 
but woman’s life is in the details of the big 
scheme of things, and she sometimes rebels 
that it is so and wishes that she, too, might 
take a hand at epoch-making. She rebels 
because her lot is cast with the bare, ungainly 
facts, and wonders why, when this is so, she 
is still expected to be the sweet, dainty person 
we insist on having her be. 


Service is the Crowning Glory of Life 


HERE is a text of Scripture that applies 

particularly to women, and I think of it 
when I see one of our village women with a 
delicate ivory-tinted face and snow-white hair 
—‘‘ Though ye have lien among the pots, yet 
shall ye be as the wings of a dove’’—and I 
smile when IJ see how intrinsic is that spirit of 
womanliness that rises white and unsmirched 
from life’s scullery and its seeming degrada- 
tions, and I wonder why it is that we are called 
upon to see and know all the unspeakable side 
of life, to bear the burden of it—do the menial 
tasks, hustle out of sight the débris, the 
ghastly accumulations of daily living, and 
make the face of life sweet and attractive for 
man, for coarse, sinful, unsympathetic man, 
who is big and strong, yet who cannot bear 
the sight of such things! Then, after won- 
dering a bit, I come back to the old doctrine 
that service is the crowning glory of life, and 
that through it alone do we lay hold upon 
the eternal; and then I cease to wonder how 
mother gets her halo—I know, and I know, 
too, that it is none too bright and glorious for 
the service by which she earns it. Every 
woman is a mother at heart, but it takesa 
mother in fact to know things just as they are. 


The Woman Who has Done Real Work 


HEN I am feeling quite well, and my 

joints and muscles sing with the joy of 
living, I am glad tothe heart that God put me 
in the industrial school of life and allowed me 
to take in its lessons at my fingertips. But 
when I am sick, and the physical machinery 
runs heavily, I fret a good deal, and feel 
envious of those women who have never had 
to learn the real lessons of life. 

I think no great lady with her knowledge 
of the world, her fine philosophies and ner 
education, can tell a bright, sensible woman 
who has borne children and has done her own 
housework anything really worth hearing 
about woman’s life. I believe no preacher 
with his hands soft from idleness can instruct 
her, and I feel sure that no layman witha 
reasonable share of mother-wit would attempt 
it. When it comes to arriving at the point 
she has the right-of-way, and if she rules the 
house and makes the entire family walk a 
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chalk-line it is no more than she ought todo! 
The intelligent woman who has done real 
work—and by real work I mean labor with 
her own hands year after year in her own 
house and kitchen—and who has meanwhile 
reared a creditable family wad still kept for 
her soul a pair of wings like a dove, is the 
perfect flower of civilization, far superior to 
the woman of the world who knows the lingo 
of polite society and little else. 


People Who Count in This World 


HE people who count in this world are 

those who, if everybody were suddenly 
stripped of every worldly possession, cast 
upon a desert shore, and confronted with only 
the raw material for living, would know how 
to take hold of it. 

In conversation with a lady once we were 
speaking of work. I was telling her of my 
preparations for a Christmas dinner, telling 
how I went out early in the morning of the 
day before Christmas and killed the turkey. 
She held up her hands in horror. 

“My dear, you didn’t kill it yourself?’’ 

“Yes, I killed it, and it was a twenty- 
pound gobbler and came pretty near to 
killing me!’’ 

‘* But how could you kill it?’’ she said. 
“*I couldn’t kill a chicken if my life de- 
pended on it.’’ 

I looked at her speculatively, and I declare 
I believe it was true. I don’t believe she 
could kill one. I think she would just 
daintily curl up and die first. 

‘* Why, Mrs. Blank,’’ I said, ‘‘ if my chil- 


dren were hungry, and there wasn’t any one | 


else to do it, I 


a cow!”’ 

I don’t like to kill things; in fact, I hate 
to, but I can if I must. And this makes me 
think of a little episode in my life. I have 
been accused of having psychic powers, but 
really I am not so gifted, though I have had 
some peculiar experiences in having dreams 
come true and seeing things that are not 
strictly in the landscape. 


I Thought I was “at the End of the Rope” 


NE Saturday morning, several years ago, 
I got up with the feeling of being at the 
end of the rope. I don’t know how often I have 
been at the end of it—a good many times, I 
suppose—but nobody would ever help me 
let go. This morning, however, I felt I 
simply must let go. I was sick and tired and 
discouraged. I felt that it was too bad for 
me to be plowing around the kitchen at work 
when the sun was shining, and lots of people 
were out riding in parks, and sailing for 
Europe, and doing all of the beautiful things 
I was quite as well fitted to enjoy, but would 
never do. 

After I got the dishes washed, and the bread 
made up, and a cake baked, and the porches 
scrubbed, I remembered about two chickens 
I had put under a tub the night before to be 
dressed for Sunday. There was just about 
time to wring their necks and dress them and 
get them safely on the ice before I started in 
to get dinner. But I was seized with a vio- 
lent attack of the dreadful ‘‘I don’t want 
to’s.’’ I went into the library and lay down 
on the lounge, just flattened out. I said to 
myself that I didn’t care if the chickens 
smothered under that tub—the sun was get- 
ting dreadfully hot by this time—nor if the 
children didn’t have fried chicken for Sunday 
dinner. I didn’t care for anything —I was 
at the end of the rope! 


Not Easy to Laugh When Tired 


Y MOTHER used to havea way of taking 

down the Bible, opening at random and 
reading the seventh verse. She said it invari- 
ably gave you a clew to the solution of your 
difficulties. There was a big, old-fashioned, 
dog-eared Testament on the table just within 
reach of my hand. __I took it listlessly, opened 
it, ran my eye down to verse seventh of the 
eleventh chapter of the Acts, which I hap- 
pened upon, and read the words: ‘‘ And I 
heard a voice saying unto me, Arise, Peter; 
slay and eat.’’ (At home I have the repu- 
tation of telling yarns, and they pretend not 
to believe me when I recount anything mar- 
velous. But I don’t tell yarns. Truth is 
stranger than fiction, and this actually hap- 
pened just as I have told it. ) 

When | read the verse I broke out laugh- 
ing. And when you are downhearted a laugh 
is the only thing that will cure you. I felt 
better instantly, got up and went out and slew 
the fowls, and got through the day in good 
shape. 

It is not easy to laugh when one is tired, 


could go out myself and kill 





and really I am afraid my sisters are a little 
lacking in a sense of humor. I wish when 
Adam gave up that rib he had also parted 
with some of the funny-bone, so that his help- 
meet might be able to see the joke oftener. 
It would be of a good deal of use to her when 
the clothes-line breaks or when the cow kicks 
the bucket over. 

We can’t help holding a 
against 


little grudge 
life for making us do the little, 
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| spoon. 



































The Heart 


of the famous Jersey farm- 
ing district. 

We pay cash to the 
farmer, and cash is a 
wizard to get the finest 
that grows. 

If we charged you a 

dollar a can instead of the 
dime it costs you, we could 
not give you any higher grade 

material than you find in 


But this is just half. 

We give this high grade 
material high grade treat- 
ment. We secure to you 

the natural strength and 
quality. 

We make 21 kinds. 

Each kind is determined 
by allowing some one element 
to predominate. 

For instance : 
Chicken Soup is unmistakably 
chicken soup on account of the 
chicken —and so on all through 
the list. 

The principal and the 
secondary elements are all 
present in powerful conden- 
sation. 

And, best of all, to pre- 
pare, in just one minute, 
enough for the average 
family, all you need do is 


“Just add a can of 
hot water and serve.” 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL COMPANY 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
U.S.A. 
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The man 
in the moon 
came down 
too soon. 

He found 
a treat — 


but had no ° 
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A Six-by-Nine Kitchen 


By T. P. Giddings 


With Illustrations from Photographs 


AN works from sun to sun, but woman’s 
M work is never done.’’ So they truly 
say, but. whose fault is it? There is 
no telling, but straws blowing in the wind 


may give us a hint. Wherever man has 
taken up ‘‘ woman’s work’’ he manages to 


the house is a sort of heathen idol, which 
must be appeased at any cost, even though 
amiability, health and happiness disappear 
down its capacious maw or iie crushed be- 
neath the wheels of its chariot. It is a good 
thing to know how to make bread, but a better 
thing to know when not to. 
Vacations with me are long, and 

















some of them have been spent in the 
ancestral kitchen, a huge affair, seven- 
teen by twenty-four feet, adjacent toa 
dining-room equally monstrous. Any 
one to live there had to be a good 
walker, for the sink was in one corner, 
the china-closet in another, the refrig- 
erator modestly retreated into the 
third, with the range in the middle of 
theroom. This had been the arrange- 
ment for the fifty years our tribe had 
inhabited this teepee. 


AST summer the usual thing hap- 
pened. The maid ‘‘left.’? One of 
the boys said it was because she had 
worn her feet off to the second joints 
galloping from place to place in her 
vast domain, and we have all thought 
that might be the reason mother is so 
short: she wore off faster than she 
could grow, trying to get food enough 
to the distant table to fill five boys to 
whom she referred on- occasion as 
** bottomless pits.’’ And who knows 
but this is the reason why women are 
shorter than men? 

One day after I had taken my place 
as ‘‘the strong pivot upon which the 
domestic machinery turned’’ I tried 
to count my steps during the prepara- 
tion of dinner, but gave it up in the 
nine hundreds, and, being 
nearly six feet tall, I am a 





HE illustration given below shows the east 
side. The windows and awning, cupboard 
and ledge above it, would be fine for flowers 
and statuary, did not the lowly milk-pail sun 
itself there instead. The rest of the space 
is taken up by shelves and an oven concealed 
in an asbestos-lined box and heated by a two- 
burner kerosene stove. Gas or gasoline would 
be better, but there is no gas here, and the 
family fear a repetition of the old yarn that 
ends so sadly: ‘‘ If there had been more gas- 
oline in the can Hanner would have gone 
higher.’’ The oven thermometer can be seen 
through the glass in the door of the oven-box. 
A sheet-iron oven, boxed in this way, will 
heat quickly, stay hot and be more equable in 
temperature than a range, and very little fuel 
has to be used. 


Ss leads from the oven to the 
flue in the south side which runs up from 
the cook-stove, shown in the illustration at 
the bottom of the first column, through the 
cupboard and roof, and has a cover which can 
be closed when necessary. 

The flue is large enough to carry off the 
fumes of cooking and is so effective that one 
day the head of the family rushed in from the 
garden to see what was wrong and found the 
‘* boiled dinner’’ burned to a cinder, while 
the maid unconsciously washed dishes within 
four feet of it. 

The cook-stove is also in an asbestos-lined 
box with no front. In the stove-box are two 
iron shelves where food can be kept hot. 

Next the stove is the hinged moulding- 
board, and above it are two flour-cans. If 
the moulding-board —(table, I should say, as 
mother is so neat that she goes through the 
idle ceremony of having a second board on 








Behind the Sink are Two Broad Shelves 


quit when the sun does, or at least approxi- 
mates it either by leaving many ceremonies 
unperformed or by making them much less 
intricate. 

How many times one hears from feminine 
lips, ‘‘What a nice, large kitchen!’ or 
‘* What a horrid, little tucked-up hole!’’ In 
this expression lies much of the reason for 
the truthfulness of the old saying about the 
unendingness of woman’s work. 


AM a “‘ middle-aged young man”’ of old- 

maidish tendencies and position in society, 
and was brought up on the plan that children 
should be of some use in the world. The 
only girl in our family was the oldest, and 
she married early, so I was often compelled 
to assist in the kitchen in the absence of a 
domestic. Being of a naturally pottering 
disposition I was usually detailed as scullery- 
maid. I took to it kindly —it would have 
made no difference if I hadn’t—and have 
ever since been glad of the experience there 
gained, for a number of years ago I freed 
myself from the fetters of a boarder’s life and 
have since kept house in a way that has been 
a source of much joy to my neighbors. 

There is enough of the eternal feminine in 
my make-up to enable me to see the various 


*““good stepper’?! We then 
calculated that, to the child of 
misfortune who had prepared 
the meals in this house for the last 
half-century, a walk around the world 
would be a mere pastime. It was an 
appalling and truthful array of figures, 
but one that can be duplicated in the 
average house where one wanders 
through a maze of pantries, butteries, 
halls and china-closets on her weary 
way from the source of supply to the 
point of consumption. 


T WAS then I bathed my aching feet 

and thought longingly of the small 
space devoted to cooking on a dining- 
car, of the modest apartment in a 
“sleeper,’’ from which the nimble- 
fingered porter produces so many dif- 
ferent viands, and of the galley of a 
steamer, where food for hundreds of 
people is prepared in a space smaller 
than the average ‘‘kitchen for a 
family of five.’’ I also remembered 
one winter spent in freight-cars be- 
tween Minneapolis and Boston as 
traveling companion to various train- 
loads of potatoes, where four of us 
lived, moved and had our being ina 
space eight by eight feet in the mid- 
dle of a freight-car loaded with the 
succulent tubers, and where 
the culinary apparatus was so 



































condensed that the cook in 
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serving four and five course 
dinners never arose from his 
nail-keg from the time he reached into 
the bin for potatoes till the dishwater 
shot into the hurrying landscape from 
the open door. 

These memories made me think 
there was a better way than that 
usually seen in our houses, and that 
if the cook must get exercise she would 
better finish her work sooner and do 
her sprinting in the open air. 


O MUCH for the preamble. The 

pictures on this page show part of 
the result. One end of the old kitchen 
isnowa dining-room. The other end 
is divided into a laundry and toilet- 
room. An addition, three by nine 
feet, with an equal amount of the 
original apartment, makes a room six 
by nine feet, which is the kitchen 
shown in the pictures. This addition 
has a glass roof, which can be raised. 
This is a vital point, as will be ex- 
plained later. 

The first picture shows the north 
side of the kitchen. First is the sink, 
with hot and cold water over it and 
two vegetable drawers, a sliding table 
and a garbage-can under it. Behind 
the sink are two broad shelves for 
dirty dishes, and above these the china- 








A Flue Runs Up from the Cook-Stove 


household duties, but I have enough of the 
masculine, fortunately, to keep them in their 
proper perspective, which means making 
dust-rags, dishpans and scrubbing-brushes 
the servants instead of the masters, for it is 
ar admitted fact that to the average woman 


closet, which runs around three sides 
of the room and has narrow sliding 
doors. Notice how all travel has been 
eliminated from the dish-washing. Dishes 
can be washed, wiped and put away with no 
steps. The refrigerator takes up the rest of 
the north side and furnisies a convenient 
roost for the water-pail. Ice 4s put in from 
the outside and lasts a week. 


The Oven is Concealed in an Asbestos-Lined Box 


which she lays the bread, and keeps it sacred 
to that purpose) —if the moulding-table were 
down many drawers of various sizes would 
be seen, containing spices, sugar, salt, knives, 
forks, spoons, and the thousand and one 
articles used in the incantations previous to 
meals. 


Under the stove and moulding-board are | 


drawers for linen, flatirons, etc. The largest 
one holds tin boxes for bread and cake. In 
the cupboard over the stove repose all the 


baking-dishes, and in the stove-box hang all | 


the skillets, pots and kettles. 

Above the doorway is a cupboard, which 
is large enough to hold all the canned fruit 
and such stuff, and may be reached by pulling 
cit the sliding seat under the stove, and 
stepping from that to the ledge in front of the 
moulding-board. 
the furnace. 

OW this is the kitchen that every one in 
town has come either to admire or to laugh 

at, during the year it has been built. The 
size of the floor space is only four by five feet, 


and everything in the room is within reaching | 


distance of mother when she sits upon the 
piano-stool. 


The windows in the roof are raised, creat- | 


ing a draught that makes the dining-room 
and kitchen the coolest rooms in the house. 


Mother says the work is not half so hard as it | 


used to be when the kitchen was so large, 
and takes only half as long to do, and that 
the servant problem is solved. 

I hope this article will be the means of 


calling the attention of housekeepers to the | 


fact that even in a kitchen as small as this 
one it is easy to do all the work required for 
a good-sized family. 


The room is heated from | 
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is a pure 


Cream of [artar 
Baking Powder 


Cream of Tartar is a product 
of the delicious grape. 


Cream of Tartar baking powder 
makes the food digestible 
and healthful. 


Extraordinary efforts are 
made by unscrupulous manu- 
facturers to market baking 
powders made of alum instead 
of cream of tartar. The object 
is to reap a large profit; alum 
costs but a cent and a half a 
pound, while cream of tartar 
costs thirty. 

The highest authorities 
condemn alum in baking 
powders as unhealthful. 

In many States alum baking 
powders are required to be 
branded as a warning. 

Yet the most alluring ad- 
vertisements falsely set them 
forth as pure and wholesome. 

Not a reader of THE 
LapieEs’ Home JourRNAL 
would knowingly use an in- 
gredient in her food that 
would make it unwholesome. 

Are you sure that you are 
‘not using an alum powder? 
Would it not be well to look 

at your baking powder label? 
If the label does not show that 
| the powder is made from cream 
of tartar throw the powder 
away. 

Alum is a mineral poison, 
contains sulphuric acid, and 
necessarily makes the food 
unwholesome. 





ADELICOUS | CLAM So 
FROM THE \aSy, COASTS’ MAINE 


, 


Scarboro Beach Clam Chowder 


REAL CLAM FLAVOR -— A reminder of Old 
New England. Standard of quality. Ask your 
grocer, Sampie can postpaid 10 cents. 
BOOKLET FREE. 
BURNHAM & MORRILL CO., 8 Franklin St., Portland, Me. 
Ask your grocer for Extra Quality Baked Beans and 
Paris Sugar Corn. 
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The Secrets of Some Girls’ Success 





— M 


DRAWN BY ANNE ESTELLE RICE 


NE day the subject of how a woman 

C) might become a specialist in her own 

line of work came up at a little dinner. 

The best thing that was said came from a 
writer on political subjects. 

‘*Last summer,’’ he began, ‘‘I went to 
work at Republican headquarters during the 
campaign. The earliest necessities assigned 
me were a desk and a typewriter. The first 
glance I took at the girl who was to manip- 
ulate the machine satisfied me. She was 
young and pretty, but that was not the point; 
she was immaculately neat, her gown was 
simple, she wore no rings, no bracelets, no 
bead chains, no fussed-up collars or any of 
the distracting folderols so many working- 
‘girls indulge in. She was bright, cheerful, 
obliging and perfectly dignified. And then, 
she was intelligent: she had studied closely 
along the lines where my own writing lay, 
she knew the names of public men in all 
walks of life, and she kept thoroughly posted 
on political questions. I do not suppose 
such subjects interested her, for outside the 
office she was merely an attractive, bright 
girl, fond of the pleasures and pretty things 
my own daughter loves. She had mastered, 
however, the secret of business success: 
‘Make yourself indispensable to your em- 
ployer if you would reach the highest place 
possible.’ Although she had been at work 
for only two years she was earning twenty- 
five dollars a week. Today she is secretary 
to a well-known Senator, and has a larger 
salary than she got at headquarters. She is 
a rapid stenographer and quick typewriter, 
but there are hundreds of women quite as 
clever with their fingers as she is. When 
you dictate there is no holding one up in the 
middle of a sentence to ask a question, to 
query a man’s name, or have some phrase 
explained to her if she does not catch it pho- 
netically. Why? Because she studies the 
greatest textbook of the day, the daily papers. 
She does not neglect the Congressional Record 
or anything else from which she can pick a 
shred of knowledge. When campaign affairs 
grew hot I did not dictate letters. 1 scanned 
a letter and gave my stenograplhier the answer 
in afew words. The letter she wrote was 
irreproachable in tactfulness, in courtesy, in 
style. One day I asked her how she had 
learned to write such letters. She had made 
a study of it, with the best letters in a public 
man’s correspondence as a teacher, and, be- 
sides, she possessed the innate faculty of a 
good letter-writer. There was no gossiping 
about the private affairs a man has so fre- 
quently to confide to his secretary, and she 
treated callers, welcome or unwelcome, with 
immeasurable tact. When a woman has tact 
it is of the highest order.’’ 


Made Newspaper Work Her Life Study 


NTO the ranks of a city newspaper force, 
one day, came tlie first woman reporter who 
ever got a footing there. She was a neces- 
sity because of social news and millinery 
openings. She was a stranger in town and 
it was uphill work. Before she had been 
six months there she was an authority on 
millinery, and she knew every man and 
woman in society, either by sight or person- 
ally. She was a lady by instinct and breed- 
ing, and when there was a wedding or party 
to be reported she did her interviewing so 
courteously that in houses where she entered 
s ‘‘a woman from the newspaper ’’ she was 
ushered out with the friendliness accorded a 
guest. Then her story of the affair was 
gracefully written, and—correct. Men at 
the desks in the city room began to open 
their eyes when they discovered that bits of 
crisply-written news came from the pen of 
‘‘the millinery girl,’’ as they had once dis- 
dainfully called her. One night this girl— 
Miss Ross—brouglit in a “‘ scoop ’’ and told the 
story splendidly. After this reguiar assign- 
ments aswell as society affairs were given her 
and she covered them without a failure. 
Keen editorial eyes were watching her, and 
one morning a new ‘‘ millinery girl’’ was put 
under the instruction of Miss Ross. 

There came a morning when the office was 
draped in black. Mackenzie, the cordial, 
hard-working city editor, a man who was 
everybody’s friend, had gone. His associate 
took the vacant chair for a week or two, then 
there was a council in the president’s room. 

‘*I do not know what to advise,’’ said the 
managing editor, ‘‘ but I never made a fail- 
ure when I took Mackenzie’s advice, and I’d 
be willing to bank on this, the last bit of 
counsel he gave us.’’ He lifted anote which 
lay before him on the table and read it: 

“*T would suggest, for the best interests of the paper, 
if I am never to return to my chair, that you make 
Ellen Ross city editor. Her work will indorse my 
judgment — she is the best ‘‘ man” on my staff. 

*** MACKENZIE.’ 


By Isabel Gordon Curtis 


‘*T wouldn’t hesitate, only —does it seem 
fair to jump a girl like her over the heads of 
all these men? Some of them are middle- 
aged, most of them have been here for years, 
working their way up since boyhood.”’ 

‘* They have had the chance to show their 
mettle: years more of a chance than the girl 
has had,’’ was the final decision. 

Ellen Ross was made city editor, and great 
as was the consternation of the men in the 
city room, to none of them was it such a sur- 
prise as to the girl herself. That happened 
ten years ago. Miss Ross is still at her old 
desk and has won the reputation of producing 
such a paper as few but the great cities 
possess. Her success has been won because 
she bent to the work all her energies, gave it 
all her heart, made it a life study. She 
became a specialist. 


Art Photography as a Lucrative Pursuit 


WO sisters who taught in a small district 

school of a New England village became 
suddenly deaf. Of course, their teaching 
days were over. It must have been a per- 
plexing outlook upon life—there was little 
in reserve but the old home, and an aged 
mother had to be cared for. The idea oc- 
curred to them of turning to account a small 
camera, which had been the pastime of their 
teaching days. Pictures of neighbors, and 
the village street with its quaint, old homes, 
began to bring in asmall income. A larger 
camera was obtained, a dark-room was fitted 
up, and the sisters turned their whole energies 
to art photography. As soon as their work 
began to be known orders and customers ap- 
peared, their pictures found a place in the 
best publications, and visitors to the village 
bought photographs of the picturesque street. 
They have a reputation today which makes 
their work command the highest market 
prices. But it was no streak of luck which 
brought them fame; it has been hard, unre- 
lenting work — work that goes on as steadily 
as if they were at the foot of the ladder instead 
of near the top. 


An Expert in an Odd Profession 

N A BUSINESS block of a rich Western 

city one may see upon a door this sign, 
‘‘Heraldry Expert: Coats-of-Arms Painted 
upon Any Material.’’ The expert is a young 
woman, who six years ago was a struggling 
artist. One year’s work in a school of design 
was all the study that had been possible for 
her—besides, she was well aware that she 
had none of the overwhelming genius which 
spells success—real success. She was one 
of the thousands of girls who almost starve 
while they try to live by art. One summer 
day, when work was practically at a standstill, 
a man appeared who asked if she could paint 
a coat-of-arms upon an old parchment. She 
accepted the order, setting a price upon it 
which was higher than anything she had ever 
charged, for tomorrow was the inevitable 
rent-day. The man made no demur; his 
only demand was an enlarged but perfect 
copy of a small, indistinct drawing. Her 
work was indorsed as “‘ highly satisfactory,’’ 
and a few days later the patron sent another 
customer. In his case the order was more 
difficult, for he was uncertain as to one small 
detail in the armorial bearings, so he offered 
the young woman an additional fee if she 
could ascertain the correct portrayal of the 
coat-of-arms to which he wished to lay claim. 
She was successful, and the order, which 
followed, occupied two months of a dull 
summer. She did not reopen her studio in 
the fall, for she had become a specialist, with 
not a competitor in the great city. Heraldry 
became interesting, she gave months of study 
to it, and presently was an authority upon it. 
Now she has several assistants in her work- 
room, and last summer was spent in Europe, 
her expenses being paid by a number of com- 
missions from wealthy Americans, who, before 
assuming a coat-of-arms, wish it to undergo 
an examination in the British College of 
Heraldry. 


The Girl with Artistic Eye and Finger 


NE morning, at the shop of Madame G., 

a fashionable Boston milliner, there 
appeared a shabby, eager, wistful-eyed girl 
asking for work. 

‘You may have a job immediately,’’ said 
the busy forewoman, ‘‘ if you want to carry 
hat-boxes around town.’’ 

Thegirlflushed. ‘‘ IthinkI havea talent for 
millinery. I’mwilling to begin as an appren- 
tos,.”’ 

** So are thousands of other girls; we have 
more apprentices here now than there is 
work for. We need nobody but an errand- 
girl. The wages are four dollars a week.’’ 

‘*T’ll take the job,’’ said the girl quickly. 


For seven weeks the unending tramp wenton 
through rain and snow, yet it earned scarcely 





enough to buy the poorest food and the plain- 
est clothes. After Christmas, when business | 
became dull, and only a worker or two were 
retained to fill stray orders, even the errand- 
girl began to have leisure moments. 

‘* Here,’’ said the forewoman one morning, 
‘* you seem to be the one idle person around 
here. Try putting the ribbon on this hat; 
it’s a bargain order, and not of much 
account.”’ 

The fingers of the little errand-girl trem- 
bled with excitement. Sometimes, during the 
luncheon hour, she had twisted cast-off finery 
into bows, but now —to have ribbon —fresh, 
new and crisp, to work upon—she could 
scarcely believe it. An hour later she car- 
ried a finished hat to the milliner. 

‘*Who helped you with this?’’ asked the 
woman quickly. 

‘* Nobody.”’ 

** Nonsense; it takes a professional to make 
such a bow as this.’’ 

The forewoman turned to the madame. 

‘This is a four-dollar hat, but it’s worth 
eight now. Not one of our trimmers could 
improve on this bow.”’ 

‘Give little Cochrane something else to 
do,’’ advised the madame. ‘“‘ Find out if this 
Was more than an accident.’’ 

A few years later Mary Cochrane gave up 
the highest-salaried place in the millinery 
shop, to establish herself as a professional 
bow-maker. She was wise enough to realize 
that she could not do everything herself; she 
engaged a reliable business woman, a sales- 
woman, a seamstress, a milliner and a de- 
signer of novelties to help her in the bow-shop. 
The only work she attends to is knotting into 
graceful quirks every sort of fabric. There 
you can purchase a jaunty bow-trimmed hat, 
a stock, sash belt or hair ornament, like noth- 
ing else in town. You may have bows tied 
for a ball gown, a glove-case, a luncheon-table, 
a bridal bouquet or a bonbon-box. They are 
not cheap bows — skilled labor is never cheap 
—but only very wealthy women can afford a 
‘** Cochrane bow.’’ 


One “Housework” Girl Became a Caterer 


“e 


IGHT I have Tuesday evenings out?’’ 

queried my neighbor’s maid one after- 
noon. ‘I want to join the cooking class at 
the city night-school.’’ 

Permission was granted cheerfully, and 
that winter the girl made remarkable prog- 
ress. The mistress, herself a good house- 
keeper, grew interested, and from the maid 
she began to learn ‘‘ whys and wherefores”’ 
in cookery that had never suggested them- 
selves before. After two years’ study in the 
city school the maid announced that she had 
planned to enter a private cooking school. 

‘‘Is it worth while?’’ asked the mistress. 
‘We use so little fancy cookery here.’’ 

**T’ll be honest and tell you my plans. I 
mean to go into business as a caterer as soon | 
as I am ready for it.’’ | 

**Isn’t it a risky thing without capital? ’”’ 

‘Did you ever think, ma’am,’’ asked the 
girl, ‘‘ of what a servant’s life is? She may 
do the best she knows how, she may work 
hard and study to do better, but she faces for 
a lifetime nothing more cheerful than a home 
in the kitchen. She has no chance to make 
anything of herself, even if she has ambition. 
What is open for her? For three years I’ve | 
been thinking of this. The teacher grew in- 
terested when I told her my plans. They 
want a girl to live at tiie cooking school and 
have oversight of the maid. I'll give my 
services and be free to take engagements.’’ 

Jane today is mistress of a pretty little 
home of her own, with two well-trained maids 
inherservice. Her engagement-book is now 
filled for weeks ahead with dates for balls, 
wedding breakfasts, dinners, club functions, 
afternoon receptions and affairs of every sort. 
Sometimes she goes alone to superintend a 
company meal, or she is accompanied by a 
corps of trained waiters and her own maids 
to care for the most elaborate function, 


Luck is Not the Ruling Factor 


HE woman who gives her heart and ener- 

gies to one profession succeeds where 
the ‘‘ jack-of-all-trades’’ fails. In real life 
opportunities are seldom thrust upon one; 
you might even discover behind some pro- 
verbial ‘‘ streak of good luck’’ earnest ambi- 
tion, and steady application to one talent. 
There are many women who have won fame | 
and fortune, but their past reveals a story of 
hard work and a battle for recognition. 
Still, in no country as in America, at no 
period as today aave such possibilities ex- 


isted as may ‘¢ found by the woman who 
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Margaret Hubbard Ayer 
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A triumph of the printer’s 
art. This handsome book 
contains, besides valuable 
information for both 
hostess and housewife, a 
complete and beautifully 
illustrated catalogue of the 
World Brand designs. 

The great popularity attained last 
year by this comprehensive treatise on 
the refinement of table service made 
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would make of herself a specialist. 
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In and After Business Hours 


is so much a part of all of us women’s 
natures that we can’t be exactly blamed if 
it crops out every now and then and gives us 
a rather rough jolt. But if we can make 


| SUPPOSE that to be more or less jealous 


ourselves adopt any form of mental exercise 
to make our natures strong enough to throw 
it off it seems to me we should do it promptly. 

I can’t count the number of times I have 
business girls 


seen handicapped by feel- 
ings of petty 
jealousy. 

As a rule 
symptoms of 
this jealousy 
will show 
themselves in 
an aggrieved 
attitude to- 
ward the en- 
vied one, or 
else ina 
manner of 
tolerant, self- 
contained su- 
periority. I 





“Regards the Clock as a Tyrant” don’t know 
which is the 
more irritating or more amusing! Now, I 


have a theory that “‘ really truly’’ busy people 
never think of such things, because they 
haven’t time. They are so busy themselves 
manceuvring to keep a place in this world’s 
work that they don’t bother their heads what 
the fellow behind is thinking. 

Every one of you, I am sure, knows the 
complaining girl who is always making a fuss 
over every little trifle, until at last she suc- 
ceeds in building such a wall around her own 
nature that she shuts herself in with all kinds 
of bugaboos as her companions, and they 
don’t make very happy playfellows! Cer- 
tainly not half such nice ones as the cheerful 
little girls have whose play- 
fellows take them out for a 
buggy drive on Sundays andto 
thetheatre on Saturday nights. 


HEN there is another type 

of girl who regards the 
clock as a tyrant during her 
working-day, who is respon- 
sible for the hard lot that is 
hers. She is convinced, be- 
cause the clock tells her she 
works every day from eight 
o’clock A. M. to six o’clock 
Pp. M., that she works far 
harder than other women and 
girls she knows whose hours 
are shorter. You can’t con- 
vince this kind of girl that 
work is judged by results, that 
the ‘‘ how and why and where- 
fore’’ are immaterial when 
counted up in the sum total. It is not neces- 
sary to show how you got there; the point is 
‘*to get there.’’ And when you do you’ll see 
how the others you’ve left behind are busy 
studying your footsteps. 

All the time, now, it is growing harder and 
harder for girls to begin to work unless they 
are prepared for it. The day has gone by 
when livelihoods could be earned by ‘‘ neat 


sewing,’’ or ‘‘ polite needlework.’’ Every- 
thing is specialized, and in the field of 
women’s work this is most apparent. It has 


the effect of raising the standard of require- 
ments much higher and making the compe- 
tition much keener. At least we have the 
advantage now of knowing that we do require 
some special preparation be- 
fore we can consider that we 
have started in to work with 
any chance of success. 


" ALENT’”’ is 
only a great ca- 
pacity forhard work, 
helped by untiring 
patience. That may 
sound easy, but only 
those women who 
have tried and 
worked hard know 
what it means. I 
am fortunate in 
knowing women who 
have made _ them- 
selves successes in 
their work, and in 
each case it has been 
by the most resolute 
courage and un- 
daunted ambition. 
The world at large does not give to woman 
that popular applause that usually goes to 
the successful man—she must make up her 
mind to that. Her status and abilities are 
too new, too undeveloped in the business 
world, to gain the serious consideration given 
to a proved fact; therefore extra proficiency 
is demanded. If she is a faiiure the world 
shrugs its old shoulders and says, “‘I ex- 
pected it.’’ When she succeeds the world 
accepts it calmly and says, like the March 
hare, ‘‘ Why not?’”’ 
So, at the best, the road is not easy, and 
proves the fact that women—all of us 
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“When Livelihoods Could be 
Earned by ‘Polite Needlework’” 





“Busy Studying Your Footsteps” 


By Judith Lloyde 
Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 


working-women—must stand shoulder to 
shoulder and give to one another the strength 
of a moral support that comes to those who 
fight a good fight and play a square game 
together. 


HERE is no doubt about it that ‘* per- 

sonality ’’ in a woman is a tremendously 
helpful factor. It is a fact that there is no 
use shutting your eyes to: there it is, and the 
only thing to do is to meet it and let ‘* per- 
sonality’’ show you the right road. 

‘* What is personality?’’ 

Well, it is the personal charm that comes 
from a true nature, a courageous heart and 
an intelligent head. By intelligence I do not 
mean necessarily ‘‘culture,’’ but rather a 
brain big and steady enough to hold on to 
‘*the ways of the world and men.’’ It is so 
important to know something of human 
nature, to know it well enough to be on an 
intimately humorous standing with it, so that 
when some old crank of the world gives you a 
knock you can wink and smile at old Human 
Nature, knowing well the good understand- 
ing you hold between you. 

In every big business concern you will find 
special rules and regulations. These are 
made with the special object of helping the 
particular business and its methods, but 
always to many of its employees these rules 
will reflect some dominant quality, peculiar 
to the individual business house. In one 
house it may be ‘‘ punctuality’’; in another 
house it may be ‘‘neatness’’; in another, 
peculiarly rigid, ‘‘ red tape’’; but always in 
every big business some individual trait of 
its business character will be manifest. 

Realize as quickly as possible that the 
only thing to do is to accept existing condi- 
tions until you can prove by the results of 
your work that you are as big as the partic- 
ular ‘‘rule.’’ Do not try to escape it, and 
when you and the rule are 
the same size you’]] find, nine 
times out of ten, that your 
own views have changed, and 
you then see its true value. 


AVEN’T you often heard 

girls say, ‘‘I never did 
that where I worked before,’’ 
in a tone of voice that at once 
shows what they think? One 
of the hardest lessons I ever 
had to learn was how to adjust 
ny point of view on my own 
work to the point of view of 
my employer. You must re- 
member that your point of 
view is always strictly limited 
to your own efforts when you 
consult your own views, 
whereas your employer has to 
consider the efforts of all his 
employees, the result of the work asa unit, and 
it is usually through the successful coopera- 
tionin his business methods asa whole that you 
personally will receive the greatest returns. 


HERE is one woman I have in mind now 
who sits comfortably at the top of the 
ladder, and has been a lesson to lots of 
working-girls. When I first met her she was 
just a slip of a girl, filled to the brim with 
mischief. She was never still a minute — feet, 
hands, head and tongue rattled on merrily, 
from morning to night. She had an inex- 
haustible faculty for ‘‘ doing things’’ and an 
inimitable felicity in telling stories! Hard 
work seemed to act on her like a sea-breeze 
on a hot day. She always reminded me of 
griddle-cakes—she grew better as_ she 
worked, until the last thing she did was 
simply ‘‘done to a turn.’’ I forgot to tell 
you her name—it was Bridget 
O’Shaughnessy, and the coat-of- 
_ arms of her Emerald Isle was 
written all over her, from the curl 
in her hair to the spring in her 
young heels! To use the highest 
term of commendation bestowed 
by her adoring swains, the cash- 
boys, ‘‘ Bridget was easy next the 
best,’’ and, so far as I know, 
‘* Biddy’’ was never trapped by 
another in their affections. 


N THOSE days her round, pink 

cheeks were usually hiding a 
toothsome sweet, bestowed by an ad- 
mirer—these tokens 
of affection ranging 
from the cashboys’ 
gift of “gum” 
(sugar-coated) toa ‘‘ chocolate 
caramel’’ from the clerk at the 
silk counter. There wasn’t a 
mean bone in ‘‘ Biddy’’; she 
shared with all of us, and gave 
us generously not only of her 
sweeimeats, but of her abound- 
ing good nature and cheerful- 
ness, too. Is it any wonder 
many of the girls thought the 
virtues and attractions were 
their own, and could not see 
‘* Biddy’s’’ kindly hands turn- 
ing things in their direction? 





“Brought Back by a Relentless 
Parent” 


ELL, today she drives in her carriage 
ard dresses in silk, and over her door 
hangs a big black and gold sign: 


MADAME CECILE 


Robes et Manteaux 


And inside the big house lives ‘* Biddy ’’ with 
her hair in a French twist, puffs, and wear- 
ing arhinestone comb. Underneath the puffs 
is the same steady little head, the same 
merry eyes and busy hands. 

‘‘Ivery cint made by thim thimselves,’’ 
says ‘‘ Biddy,’’ spreading out the aforesaid 
small hands; ‘‘ thim’s the capital 
that made this ‘ Co.’ and painted 
that big sign. I made up my 
mind long ago I’d be like Pat’s 
donkey. Now, d’you know that 
story? Sure, ’tis a good one and 
one that’s made me lift up my 


down on me hands and knees 
huntin’ me bread-and-butter- 
plate. 

‘It was this way: Pat and 
Mike were just over from the 
‘old country,’ and with thim was 
Pat’s friend, his donkey. Along 
wint the three av thim to th’ 
railway station to take a train for Chicago. 
At th’ station said a man to Pat, ‘ Take th’ 
beast to the back av th’ train.’ Off went Pat 
with his donkey to find th’ end of th’ train. 
‘ There ye be, now, Neddie darlint,’ said Pat, 
tying th’ donkey fast to th’ end of th’ train. 





“Just a Slip 
of a Girl” 


Half an hour or so later, when the train was | 
running sixty miles or so the hour, Pat leans | 


over to Mike. ‘ Mike,’ says he, ‘ Neddie will 
be shteppin’ up a bit.’ 

‘** He will that,’ says Mike, ‘ but he'll only 
touch the high places! ’ 

‘*That’s the way!’’ laughed ‘‘Biddy.’’ 
‘“My! but many’s the day I’ve been in the 
same fix as Neddie, and me with only two 
legs, while he had his four!”’ 


OMEN of ‘‘Biddy’s’’ type bring to my 

mind a picture of the ornately embroid- 
ered designs in the centre of a crewel-work 
‘‘ parlor-piece’’—how they stand out from 
the background! You know those sofa- 
cushions and papa’s slippers that all chil- 
dren embroider at some Christmas or another 





“Today She Drives in Her Carriage” 


in their lives. The whole design is stamped 
distinctly in the centre of a square of can- 
vas. The crewels are chosen, the strong, 
bright colors being used to develop the main 
part of the work—the central design — and 
afterward comes the necessary but tedious 
process of putting in the background, which 
must be of a neutral, unobtrusive shade, 
subservient to the main design. And how 
dull and colorless their every-day work is 
to many women! How impossible to make 
them realize that the fault is in themselves 
and not in their work! They go on day 
after day, monotonously embroidering in that 
dull background! 


NOTHER woman I know, who is now more 
than three-quarters of the way up her lad- 
der, once told me that when she was a little 
child the most irresistible thing in all the 
world to her was the skyline. She always 
wanted to run over and find out what was 
behind it; every week she started and every 
week she was brought back by a watchful but 
relentless parent, who 
whipped her for running 
away from home! They 
never understood. Now 
she is grown up, but still 
that fairy skyline calls her. 
A thorough working-girl 
she is, and only the other 
day very cheerfully told me 
that she was a ‘‘ bold pri- 
vateer,’’ and most surely 
would she find her skyline, 
“‘if it took a leg’’! 


may your skyline end?”’ 
“Oh, that’s the nice 

part,’’ said she; “‘it’s like 

tomorrow: it never begins! ’’ 


head many a day when I was | 


| 


** Pray,’’ said I, ‘‘ where | 


LOG CABIN 


= 


of Purity 


It is now over twenty years since 
the first can of Towle’s Log Cabin 
Maple Syrup was sold. For all these 
years the name ‘‘ Towle’”’ has stood as 
a guarantee of purity and delicious- 
ness. When you see the Log Cabin 
can, you know it is Towle’s, and good 
full measure, too. 

To prove to you the genuine, dainty, 
maple flavor of Towle’s Log Cabin 
Syrups, we will send you until Dec. 
Ist, 1905, a little can full of either 


Towle’s Log Cabin Maple Syrup 
Towle’s Log Cabin Camp Syrup 


and 


Our Souvenir Spoon 
For Only Ten Cents 


the cost of postage and 
package alone. The souvenir 
spoon is silver plated with a 
gold lined bowl and will please 
anyone who gets it. 

With the spoon we will also 
send you free a little book of 
candy recipes — the most de- 
lightful you ever tried. 
Mention your dealer’s 
name and write today to 


The Towle Maple Syrup Co. 
68 Custer St., St. Paul, Minn. 














If it is in the Green 
Book it is Real 


A Unique Fewelry Catalogue 


The Nevius Company’s Green 
Book, the only important Fewelry 
Catalogue published in New York, 
is a high class illustrated cata- 
logue of 178 pages of Precious 
Stones, Jewelry, Watches and 
Silverware, including 12 pages of 
Quaint Colonial Silver of our own 
manufacture. 


It contains no imitations of any sort 


No 8 or 10 karat so-called ‘* solid’’ Gold. 
No rose or chip diamonds; no doublets. All gold 
is 14 to 18 karat. All diamonds are genuine cut 
brilliants; all stones real. All Silver Sterling. 


A gift received from New York from 
the Nevius Company’s Green Book has 


| added value and needs no other guarantee 


of its genuineness. 


Goods delivered 
United States. 


free the 


any where in 


Our immense sales all over the world 
enable us to sell at much lower prices than 
would be possible in any merely loca! 
business. 


Send to Dept. G. for a Free Copy 


NS) T= NEVIUS 
COMPANY 
18 West 30° St. NewYork 


“Successor to the Hot-Water Bag’’ 


Gives an even, long-continued, comforting heat at fhe right 
temperature. 

It is made of the very best para rubber and 
ts permanently filled with Thermailite,a 
composition that stores heat. You boil the 
hag a few minutes, when convenient; you use 
it at once or weeks afterward; simply re- 
moveand replace the stopper as directed, anid 
the bag will become hot in a minute and stay 
hot for hours. 

No getting up at night; 
to others. 

Jn a word, the Thiermalite Bay is the 
most comforting and conventené article 
that a little money can buy. 

John Wanamaker says: “ There will bea 
Thermalite Bag in every home in the land.” 

Made in five sizes. No. 2 (2-qnart size)$2. 








no annoyance 





Sold by all leading druggists. Write for free descriptive book. 
THE THERMALITE COMPANY, 156 Elm 8t., New York City 
308 St. James St., Montreal. 
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The Young Mother and Her Child 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Exercise and Fresh Air for Young Children 





ROM the very begin- 

ning of his life the 

baby should be 
made accustomed to fresh 
air and plenty of it; by 
this I do not mean that the 
child should be made to 
suffer from cold or at any 
time be exposed to 
draughts, but that his 
lungs should be made 
strong and his cunstitu- 
tion vigorous by breath- 
ing plenty of pure air 
instead of inhaling the 
stale and cast-off air of 
stuffy rooms where the 
windows are tightly 
closed and numerous 
other people breathe the 
same air over and over 
again. Babies kept in 
such rooms become pale, 
miserable-looking little 
hothouse plants that con- 
tract every possible dis- 








should not fall when he 
stubbed his toe. In most 
of the schools now some 
attention is paid to calis- 
thenics, and the marching 
and games taught in the 
kindergarten are excel- 
lent for younger chil- 
dren. 

Dancing-schoo!l has its 
decided disadvantages as 
well as its advantages, 
especially in the case of 
little girls. When the 
class is conducted by a 
sensible teacher and the 
children are sent for the 
purpose of teaching them 
to dance, to be polite and 
graceful, it is all right; 
but when they go more 
for the amusement of the 
mothers and the young 
aunts, who take the great- 
est delight in working 








ease childhood is heir to. 

In a family of five that I know of who are 
very comfortably off, the father, mother and 
three children sleep in one room of very 
moderate size because ‘‘the older children 
are afraid toe sleep in a room by themselves,’’ 
This room is heated by a furnace, which often 
gives off coal-gas, and in addition has a gas- 
heater on one of the gasjets, which is kept 
going a great part of the time. Imagine the 
amount of carbon dioxide in this room, 
breathed over many times by the family be- 
cause they are ‘‘afraid of taking cold”’ if the 
window is lowered much from the top. The 
children look as if they had not a drop of red 
blood in their bodies; they are out of school 
half the time and under a doctor’s care, and he 
doses them in vain with cod-liver oil and iron 
all winter. 


To Ventilate a Young Baby’s Room 


F THE baby is born in very cold weather 

the room where he sleeps should be ven- 
tilated by leaving a window open in an 
adjoining room; but after the third month 
the window in his sleeping-room may be 
lowered from the top at least a few inches 
and a window-board put in if necessary. If 
the child kicks off the bed-clothing there are 
numerous ways to prevent it. One very 
good method is to make a large bag of the 
crib blankets, running a drawing-string in at 
the top and tying this around the child’s 
body under the armpits, and letting him wear 
a woolen jacket with long sleeves so that the 
chest and arms will be well protected from 
the cold; place a screen around the crib so 
that there will be no danger of direct draughts. 

In the daytime the nursery should be kept 
at a temperature of 66 to 68 degrees Fahren- 
heit, except at the time the baby is being 
bathed, when it may be 70 or 72 degrees, but 
never higher. 

A winter baby may begin his airings in the 
nursery by the time he is one month old, and 
when three months old may go outdoors on 
pleasant days. In the fall and spring he may 
go out when one month old and in summer 
when one week old. In regard to taking 
young children outdoors in cold weather 
these points should be borne in mind: avoid 
sharp winds; keep in the sun, but do not 
allow it to shine directly in the baby’s eyes; 
keep mittens on his hands and a hot-water 
bag at his feet; keep the ears well covered; 
if the child walks see that his legs are pro- 
tected by leggins and that his shoes are 
thick enough, or that he wears rubbers if the 
pavements are at all damp. On very damp 
days, when the thermometer is below ten, or 
if there is a great deal of melting snow on the 
ground, let the child under three or four 
years old take his fresh air in the house, 
dressing him as if for the street and opening 
the windows wide from the top, always re- 
membering to look out for draughts. 


Keep Children Out as Much as Possible 


LDER children who have to spend the 
morning in school should be made to 
play outdoors in the afternoon even in very 
cold weather, unless it is actually storming. 
They should not be allowed to come into the 
house the moment school is over and begin 
to study their next day’s lessons crouched in 
front of a register or a fire; nor should they 
be allowed to devour story-books all the 
afternoon when a good romp outdoors is what 
they need to make their lungs strong and 
their blood circulate well. There would be 
fewer ‘‘ restless sleepers’’ and ‘‘ run-down’”’ 
children—of whom mothers are so fond of 
writing to me, asking me to advise some 
form of cod-liver oil, iron or other tonic for 
little ‘‘ Johnnie’’ or ‘‘ Susie’’ who seems ‘‘ so 
languid and has such a poor appetite and 
restless nights’’; there would be fewer of 
these ailments if ‘‘ Johnnie’’ and ‘* Susie”’ 
were dosed with fresh air instead of medicine. 
Do not forget that it is natural and right 
for a baby to exercise; by exercise his muscles 
will develop and grow hard and firm instead 
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of flabby. When he is only a few weeks old 
he may be allowed to lie in the centre of a 
large bed with his clothing drawn up so as 
not to hamper his free movements, and kick 
to his heart’s content. In winter the legs 
should be covered by woolen stockings, but 
in summer the little cotton stockings or 
bootees may be removed while the baby is 
enjoying this exercise. If a piece of wrap- 
ping paper or newspaper is given the baby to 
kick at he will often be amused and good- 
natured for a long time. When he is old 
‘enough to roll off a bed he may be placed 
on a thick comforter or hair mattress on the 
floor, but the floor is a draughty place and 
the greatest precautions should be taken. 
For this reason I prefer a pen on legs, ora 
large packing-box whose sides keep off the 
draughts. Creeping is very good exercise 
for babies, but let them learn to do so of their 
own accord; when they feel strong enough 
they will make the attempt themselves. 
Some babies cross their legs and hitch along 
the floor instead of creeping; this is not so 
good an exercise as the regular creeping way; 
they should not be allowed to keep their legs 
crossed for any length of time, because the 
bones are soft and easily bent out of shape, 
the child becoming bow-legged before the 
mother realizes it. Neither should the baby 
be urged to stand or walk if he does not want 
to do so; let him take his time about it. A 
baby tender or walker is excellent to use for 
a short time every day, but do not allow the 
child to remain in it long enough to get tired. 


Massage is Often of Benefit to Babies 


OTHERS often ask me if massage is good 
for babies; massage is simply a form of 
passive exercise, and if the child has been ill 
and is too weak or delicate to care to exercise 
naturally, massage well given is no doubta 
great benefit; but if possible a doctor or a 
nurse should show the mother how to give it 
properly. Mothers often rub their babies 
with cod-liver oil and think they see wonder- 
ful benefit from it, while in reality it is the 
massage which really is proving beneficial, 
promoting good circulation in rather delicate, 
inactive children. It is well to lubricate 
the hands with something when giving mas- 
sage, however, but I prefer either olive-oil or 
cocoa-butter to cod-liver oil; the latter ruins 
the clothing and has such a disagreeable odor 
that one often feels sorry for the poor baby 
who must endure it all the time. 

For chronic constipation massage is often a 
great benefit; it should be done at some reg- 
ular time every day, usually twice, but not 
directly after a meal. The mother’s hand 
should be warm and with her fingertips she 
should make a series of circular movements 
pressing gently but quite deeply into the 
abdomen, beginning at the right groin and 
working up toward the ribs across the abdo- 
men and then down to the left groin. This 
should be continued for from five to ten min- 
utes at a time. A little olive-oil or cocoa- 
butter may be placed on the fingertips. 

Massage of the hands and feet is sometimes 
helpful to babies who habitually have cold 
extremities; a little salt may be used when 
rubbing these parts. 


A Gymnasium is Good for City Children 


HILDREN who live in the country do 
not as arule need to attend a gymna- 
sium, but for city children the training given 
there is invaluable. Children five years old 
are not too young to go to a properly- 


conducted class where they may be taught to: 


stand and walk correctly and have their 
less-used muscles developed properly. A 
very nervous little patient of mine who was 
also rather clumsy entered a small class in 
gymnastics when he was only a little over 
four years old. After a few lessons the im- 
provement was very marked; one could take 
a walk with him in comfort instead of being 
obliged to stop every few moments to pick 
him up or to keep hold of him so that he 


late at nights in order 
that their especial child 
may have a little more fussy dress than the 
child next door to wear to dancing-school, 
when the little feet are squeezed into pointed 
slippers, and the little head tormented the 
night before with hard knobs of curl papers 
or dozens of braids—then I think dancing- 
school does more harm than good. 


Some Objections to Dancing-Schools 


HAVE seen a little girl stand in front of a 
mirror, dressed in a pink dress with white 
muslin and lace all fussed up with ruffles and 
ribbons—a dress which might be suitable for 
a society belle but never foran innocent little 
girl—stand there and admire herself half an 
hour at a time, encouraged by a foolish nurse 
and a young mother, telling her how pretty 
she is and how becoming the dress is to her. 
I have also heard nurses and mothers tease a 
little girl about her young beaus whom she 
meets at dancing-school, and fill the child’s 
head full of nonsense which would 
enter her head except for this silly talk and 
the attendance at a fashionable dancing- 
school. 
At a gymnasium, on the other hand, chil- 


dren cannot be dressed up; they must wear a | 


loose blouse suit of some kind and common- 
sense shoes or tennis slippers; they are kept 
so busy learning the different exercises that 
they have no time for nonsense, but must 
always obey promptly, be alert and develop 
their muscles. 

Therefore, unless you can find a really 
common-sense dancing-school, it is my advice 
to you to save the money which might be 
thus spent and either put it into a gymnasium 
class or else have a small private dancing- 


never 





class at home where the more usual dances | 


may be taught without that unnecessary 
vanity and display of clothing which so often 
is part of a large and fashionable dancing 
academy. 

Swimming is one of the best exercises for 
both boys and girls, and a child of six is not 
too young to be taught. 

If one can afford horses all the children 
should be taught to ride as early as possible; 


the exercise in the fresh air is an excellent | 


one for both boys and girls, but-they should 
be taught by some competent person who can 
instruct them how to sit, hold the reins and 
control 
allowed to go for any distance without being 
accompanied by an older person. 


Skating and Coasting are Good Exercises 
(era and ice skating are also pro- 

moters of good health, but it is best to 
wait until the child is eight or nine years old 
before the latter exercise is indulged in to any 
extent, since before this the little ankles are 
not strong enough. 
should wear well-fitting laced shoes to which 
the skates may be firmly strapped, or — better 
still—screwed. Roller skating may also be 


the horse, and they should not be | 


When skating the child | 


iudulged in at this age, as it keeps the child | 


outdoors, but it should not be continued too 
long at a time. 

Up to the time the little girl is ten years 
old she may be allowed to take much the 


same kind of outdoor exercise as do her | 


brothers; but she should not be allowed to 
keep on jumping rope until she is ready to 
drop. She may ride a bicycle, roll hoop, 
play running games, basket-ball and lawn 
tennis, so long as she does not get so tired 
that a good night’s sleep will not refresh her 
perfectly; if she still feels tired the next day 
she should not be allowed to take quite such 
violent exercise. Childrenare very different, 
and what will suit one may.not at all suit 
another. The mother will have to be the 
judge, and use a little common-sense in this 
respect as in many others, but remembering 
always that the body needs developing as 
well as the mind. 


NOTE—Doctor Coolidge will be glad to answer the ques- 
tions of Journal mothers about their children. When an 
answer is desired by mail a stamped and addressed envelope 
must be inclosed. 











Feeding 
The Baby 





ai llenburys 
Bode 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised 


Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding 
many suffer and do not thrive. 

The ‘‘Allenburys’’ system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change 
as age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance 
over the old method of trying to adapt 
a child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say ‘‘It is not 
doing well,’’ we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and 
we will send a package of the food 
suited to its condition, together with 
booklet giving valuable information on 
‘*Infant Feeding and Management.’’ 

THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Ltd. 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Toronto, Canada London, England 


Safeguard Your Children’s 
Health in Sleep 


Many an ill in infancy or 
childhood is due to faulty 
covering in sleep. Covers are 
throwu off and the restless 
little ones, imperfectly pro- 
tected, are exposed to sudden 
changes in temperature, 
drafts or dampness. Too 
often the healthy are weak- 
ened and the frail and delicate 
rendered more liable to 
disease. 


Dr. Denton’s 
Sleeping 
ent 


“ The Guarantee of Perfect, Health- 
Jul Sleep to Childhood,” 





furnishes the mother the only perfectly hygienic, serviceable, 
comfortable covering for her children in their slumber. 

‘The garments are merino wool, undyed, with nothing to 
tax the child's vitality, of the softest, most supple material; 
light, yet durable, a perfect protection, with its even 
warmth, and marked absorptive qualities against all forms 
of moisture or dampness. 

AH sewing being on the outside, there are no seams to 
irritate or chafe the tender skin ; the patented stitch gives 
with the garment. Each garment is provided with cuffs for 
the hands and moccasins for the feet. Strongly endorsed 
by the leading authorities on hygiene as the only sanitary 
sleeping garments for children. 

Made with opening in back or front, or pantalette style. 
length 24 to 44 inches, all sizes from earliest infancy up to 
10 years. Prices from §0¢ to $1.10, Our red star trade 
mark is on the top button of every garment. If your dealer 
does pot carry Dr. Denton’s Sieeping Garments send us 
his name. Take no substitute. 

Write today for our 16-page booklet, by Dr. Mary Wood 
Allen, with its valuable advice on the proper dress, diet and 
care of children to secure perfect health, free for dealer's 
name. Mention edition A 11. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL WOOLEN CO. 
Dept. A. Centreville, Mich. 








The Safest Diet for 
Baby is 


Imperial 
Granum 


The Unsweetened 





FOOD 


It builds solid flesh, 
good bone and muscle 


Irrespective of your present meth- 
od of feeding, pone baby can be 
made more robust and healthy, 
both physically and mentally, by 
its daily use. Send for our boo 
‘* The Care of Babies ;”’ it should 
be read by every mother. 

If you will mail us your drug- 
gist’s name as weil as your own, 
we willincludea generous sample 
of IMPERIAL GRANUM. Address, 


Jno Carle & Sons, 153 Water St New York 


For Adults 
IMPERIAL GRANUM sustains and builds 
up constitutions weakened by age, and has 
its uses at all times of life in sickness and 
convalescence. Send for our book, 
*FOOD—ITS RELATION TO HEALTH. 
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The Hair 


OING intoa 
hairdresser’s 
shop the 

other day with a 
friend who wished to 
have a switch made 
of her own combings, 
I was much impressed by the reply of the pro- 
prietor, who said: ‘‘ We never use American 
hair in any of our work; it never wears well. 
All of our hair we import from Europe; most 
of it coming from the heads of the peasants.’’ 
These statements set me to thinking, for it is 
only too true that American girls are greatly 
troubled with disorders of the scalp, as 
many, many letters from my JOURNAL girls 
monthly testify. 

One of the great secrets of the whole 
trouble is that you girls do not give enough 
time and systematic care to the hair. To be 
sure, the modern, high-strung American girl 
is not apt to have such a luxuriant growth of 
hair as the stolid, phlegmatic European peas- 
ant, for nervous people, as a rule, have less 
heavy heads of hair than their sisters of the 
opposite temperament. Yet it is all the more 
necessary, then, that you assist Nature in 
caring for your crowning glory. Even in the 
every-day routine you do great injury to your 
hair, and such treatment kept up for three 
hundred and sixty-five, or seven hundred and 
thirty, or one thousand and ninety-five times 
a year is sure after a while to show its results. 





“Gentleness Should be 
Used in Combing” 


HILE the loss of fifty or sixty hairs every 

day is perfectly normal, actual moulting 
seasons for the hair are not normal. The 
ordinary way in which a girl combs her hair, 
however, would make you fancy that such 
was the case. Many girls do not even know 
the proper kind of comb to use, and so I am 
going to describe it to you. 

It is made of hard rubber, with coarse, 
smooth, round teeth, all of the same size. 
One of the special points about this comb is 
its round edges where the teeth join the back. 
Sharp-pointed or angular teeth break the hair 
and are injurious tothescalp. The fine-tooth 
comb should be absolutely discarded. A girl 
who employs this for the removal of dandruff 
is doing the worst thing possible. 

Great gentleness should be used in combing 
the hair, especially if itis at all snarly. The 
locks should first be carefully disentangled 
by means of the fingers. Then when you are 
ready for the comb take it up with the thumb 
and second finger, guiding it if you wish with 
the tip of the index finger. Never grasp it 
with all of the fingers, bracing its end against 
your palm. Itis a great temptation, I know, 
when you are in a hurry, to comb out the 
snarls, to go through the hair briskly and 
energetically; but the hair will suffer from 
this treatment every time. You will find 
that if you hold the comb as directed you 
will not be able to exert enough force to tear 
out the hair as you do in the ordinary way. 

Moderate brushing with a brush which is 
not too stiff will help to distribute the natural 
oil of the scalp evenly over the length of the 
hair, but the wire-brush rakings and the 
‘“hundred brush-strokes’’ which so many 
girls indulge in ought to be relegated to the 
dark ages. 


LWAYS assure yourself that your hairpins 
are perfectly smooth by running them 
between your finger and thumb in order to 
detect any imperfection before you use them. 
Avoid, too, all celluloid hairpins or orna- 
ments, for there is always danger of their 
exploding when brought near a flame. Don’t 
scratch your scalp with hatpins, nor allow 
them to press in too hard. 

The health and beauty of the hair depend 
in great measure upon its cleanliness, and it 
cannot possibly be kept clean if proper atten- 
tion is not given to the care of the comb and 
brush, the side-combs and the hairpins. A 
man who has made the care of the skin and 
hair a life study recently called my attention 
to the various meth- 
ods by means of 
which diseases of the 
scalp could be trans- 
mitted. He is one 
of those who believe 
that dandruff is con- 
tagious: He spoke 
of instances which 
have come under his 
notice of the trans- 
mission of this dis- 
ease by the medium 
of sofa-pillows, 
corebs, brushes, and 
so on. Indeed, a 
girl can reinfect her 
own head by simply 
using a side-comb 
that has not been properly cleansed. Think, 
then, of using such articles that belong to 
some one else! 

The comb and brush should be washed 
once a week in hot water with a little am- 
monia in it. An old toothbrush is very 





“These Ends Should be 
Clipped” 


Pretty Girl Papers 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 





convenient for cleansing the comb, for the 
bristles easily penetrate between the teeth. 
In wiping the comb run a cloth between its 
teeth in order to dry it thoroughly, as water 
is not a good dressing for the hair. Hold the 
brush parallel to the strface of the water 
while you shake it. In drying it stand the 
brush on its bristles, since if you turn it on 
its back the water will soak in and ruin it. 
If before drying the brush you wipe the 
bristles they will dry soft. Before drying the 
brush and comb they should be sterilized. 
Lay them for ten or fifteen minutes in a shal- 
low dish in which there is a four per cent. 
solution of boric acid. 


ANY girls are troubled with the splitting 

of the ends of the hair. This indicates 
a lack of vitality, and such hair is almost in- 
variably dry. These ends should be clipped, 
but never singed. The old idea that the 
hair when cut “ bleeds’’ is a very foolish 
one and deserves no attention. Some hair- 
dressers will tell you that ‘‘ singeing closes 
up the ‘ tube’ of the hair and thus prevents its 
bleeding.’’ Much harm has been done by 
such unscientific treatment, for the hair is 
not a hollow tube, neither does it ‘‘ bleed.’’ 
In clipping uneven and split ends of hair the 
most thorough method consists in taking a 
strand at a time, twisting it tightly, and then, 
while holding it at its tip with one hand, as 
in the illustration, rough it up by running 
the fingertip and thumb quickly up toward 
the scalp. In this way nearly all of the hair 
ends will be made to stand up, and can then 
be clipped with the scissors. Many hair- 
dressers clip the ends of new hairs all over 
the scalp. This greatly strengthens their 
growth after a few-months. 


be MUCH has been written about the de- 
pendence of the appearance of the hair 
upon the condition of health that I hesitate 
even to refer to such a threadbare phase of 
the subject. But I must tell you of a most 
interesting article that I read not long since 
written by an English scientist on the means 
of the prolongation of life. He declared that 
he had observed individuals with whitening 
hair who, after having given up several weeks 
in the summer to an outdoor life—especially 
mountain - climbing 
—had been rejoiced 
on their return to 
notice the hair re- 
turning to its origi- 
nal color. Another 
authority declares 
that systematicdeep 
breathing will soon 
show its good effects 
upon the condition 
of the hair. After 
all, this does not 
seem far-fetched 
when we consider 
that the hair must 
share in the general 
state of the health. 





The hair needs 
“Nearly All the Ends local airing and 
Will Stand Up” sunning just as 


our lungs need 
oxygen, but the sunning must not be over- 
done, for it is very possible to fade the 
hair by exposing it for too long a time to the 
brilliant rays of the sun, especially when one 
is near the water inthe summer. The scalp 
is as susceptible to the sun as is the skin of 
the face and hands; and in cases of thin hair 
the danger is greater, of course, than when 
there is an abundant growth. 


HERE are various theories concerning the 

cause of dandruff. Many of the best au- 
thorities firmly believe that it is caused by 
microbes. Its treatment depends upon the 
special form of the disease, for no two cases 
are exactly alike. Certain general sugges- 
tions, however, canbe given. The scalp 
should first be cleansed as in the ordinary 
shampoo. Tincture of green soap is a very 
good preparation for this purpose. In cases 
of very dry hair sodium iodide of sulphur 
soap, manufactured in Germany, gives excel- 
lent results. A pure white soap is recom- 
mended for oily hair. The utmost attention 
should be paid tothe general hygienic care of 
the hair and scalp. Many cases of falling 
hair are due to this trouble, and so is the loss 
of hair after a fever in many instances. The 
shaving of the scalp after a fever is strongly 
advised against. When you are convinced 
that your scalp is diseased you should not 
waste time trying to ‘‘ doctor’’ it yourself. 
There are so many excellent specialists in 
these days that it is generally easy to get the 
best individual attention. 

If the hair is oily it will need more frequent 
shampooing than when it is dry. The dry 
shampoo, which will be described in a later 
paper, comes in well in these cases. When 
the hair is thin and dry the application to the 
scalp of a little perfectly sweet oil, either olive 
or almond, is very helpful. 

Shampooing and massage of the scalp will 
be treated later in another article. 


appearance of the bust. 
shown in the illustration, standing erect with 





The Second of the New Beauty Lessons in Pictures 


A Five-Minute Daily Exercise 


ERE is a simple but effective exercise for 
rounding the chest and improving the 
Take the position 


arms back as 
far as possible, 
keeping them 
on a level with 
the shoulders, 
inhaling 
deeply. Siowly 
bring the hands 
back to the first 
position, ex- 
haling the 
breath mean- 
while. During 
this 
keep the back 
of the neck 
pressed against 
the collar, 
and you will 
find that you 
are standing 
well, with very 
little effort. 
By practicing 
this exercise the short girl will find that she 
appears taller, while the tall girl, instead of 
looking lanky, will 
girl’s appearance does not depend upon her 
height nearly so much as it does upon the 
way in which she carries herself. 


To Develop the Chest 


Good Health for Girls 


M.I.L. 
a decided droop I would advise you to see an 
orthopedic surgeon about it. Special treat- 
ment may be necessary in your case, and such 
a matter is too important to neglect. 


Be careful that your finger-nails are prop- 
erly cared for. Many “professional” 
manicures are most unskillful and do 
much harm even at one sitting. 


E. B. Doubtless you are not careful about 
your diet. Strictly avoid all greasy and 
heavy foods. Never touch anything fried. 
Eat both fresh and stewed fruit, and drink 
plentifully of pure water between meals. 


If your voice has never been cultivated 
take at least a few singing lessons from a 
competent teacher. Most singers have 
beautiful throats and necks. 


BD. BS. FP. 


_ I believe in frequent shampoos 
for oily hair. 


Once a week is not too often. 


The mouth is generally a clear index of 
the character. Its appearance, perhaps 
more than any other feature, depends upon 
the soul within. 


M.S. It is not uncommon for hair to turn 
gray even at thirty. I know of no way to pre- 
vent it—I only wish I did. 


Avoid all useless distortion of the face 
muscles. Careless grimaces are a potent 
cause of wrinkles. 


MARION B. Drink the juice of half a lemon | 


in a glass of cool water every morning on aris- 


ing. Also practice the following exercise: | 
stretch the right hand straight 
up over the head, extending the left down at | 


Stand erect; 


the side ; sway toward the left. Reversesides. 


Moles ought to be removed by a skillful 
surgeon, if at all, 


Anxious. For your ne hair, rub a little 
sweet oil— almond or olive—into the scalp 
every night. Brush the hair carefully once or 
twice a day. Now and then you may spray 
the ends of the hair with the oil, using an 
atomizer for this purpose. 


Massage with olive oil and exercise will 
greatly improve the appearance of thin 
arms. If the skin on the back of the arm 
is rough use care in drying it after the 
bath. The rough condition is sometimes 
due to carelessness in this regard. 


L. R.C. I can only advise you to grow tall 
gracefully. Do not worry about your height. 
You must be careful to ho'd yourself well, then 
your height will be an advantage. 


A dry skin wrinkles more readily than 
one that is oily. A girl with such a skin 
should avoid face powders. 


ELLA S. Form the habit of deep breathing. 
This is a most excellent way of stirring up a 
sluggish liver. With every downward move- 
ment of the powerful diaphragm the liver is 
squeezed, and is thus incited to action. 





NOTE — Doctor Walker will continue next year to write 
for The Journal. She is always glad to answer on this page 
questions about health. She will also answer questions by 
mail if a stamped addressed envelope is inclosed. 
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hands on the 
chest. Slowly | 
stretch the 


exercise | 


be called stately. A | 


Since your right shoulder has such | 


Bailey, Banks and 
Biddle Company 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS, JEWELERS, 
SILVERSMITHS, STATIONERS, HERALDISTS 


DIAMOND JEWELRY 


Throughout its history of 73 years as Bailey &Kitchen, 
Bailey & Co., and The Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co., 
this house has been one of the largest importers of 
diamonds and precious stones in the country. The 
accrued advantages of long experience and large 
dealings are at the disposal of patrons in a collection 
of gems of surpassing magnificence. 


Diamond Rings 
No. 50 
No. 52 
No. 53 
No. 54 


Solitaire Diamond Ring. Fine white stone, $25 
accurately cut and brilliant. 

Opal and Diamond King — Opal surrounded 52 
by sixteen diamonds forming cluster. 

Diamond Circlet Ring; five white stones, 75 
beautifully cut and very brilliant. 

Sapphire and Diamond Ring; rich blue 100 
sapphire surrounded by eight diamonds. 


' Princess Turquoise Ring; three delicately 
No. 55 tinted stones set in twenty diamonds. 135 
Photographs on Request 

Gold Brooches Quality, 14-k. Gold. 
Roman gold Crescent with three enam- 

No. 205 eled forget-me-nots, pearl centres. $4.00 
Circle of white enameled daisies, gold 45 

No. 206 Circle 0 seled daisies, gold 5,75 
Entwined Orchid Buds and Flowers 

No. 207 with four whole peerie. Antique g« of 1 6. 75 
Gold Griffin with whole pearl and large 

No. 209 amethysts, antique finish. ” ° I. 50 

No. 210 Pearl Harvest Moon, seventeen gradu- 14.50 


ated whole pearls. 


Jeweled Chain Bracelets quatity, 14k. oid. 


No. 110 iitpen scr iisis. we Peer $19.50 
No. WIT ceaiilinusofaniquegoia, "© 16.00 
No. 113 Sisasehy eacintse wero 25.00 
No. 114 connected ty fancy chats. 29.00 
No. 115 Eight square Amethysts in rose gold 40.00 


rosettes, fancy twist links. 


LADIES’ GOLD WATCH, $25 


Quality, 18-karat 
A tasteful, little, high-class timepiece ; open face, Louis XIV 
hands, revo Iving pendant lhoroughly reliable. eee 
monogram included in price. PAotograph on reques 
Richer watches, enameled or jew eled cases, $40 to $iioo. 


MEN’S GOLD WATCH, $40 


The Modern Thin afodel 


“The Etiquette of Wedding Stationery” 
Published by The Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co. 
Free on application. 


Bailey, Banks & Biddle “ Year Book” $us¢ /ssued. 


A catalogue of detailed information and prices of goods in 
all departments, free on request. 


The Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co. 


Sends Goods on Approval 


Bank, Mercantile Agency or other reliable business references 
requested from persons unknown tothe house. Those order- 
ing articles on approval will kindly mention limits of price. 


1218-20-22 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















| in packing and unpacking. Light, 


| strongest trunk made. 


throws new light on decorative 
problems. It suggests many new 


ideas and shows the thnifty house- 
keeper how to save money while 
improving 


the appearance of her 
home. It illustrates (in actual 
colors) beautiful patterns of 


oss ROSE 


TAPESTRY CURTAINS 
COVCH »” TABLE COVERS 


the brand that is different from all 
others, better than any at similar 
prices, and known for the past 
twelve years as a standard of 
quality and reliability. 

Get the free book at once. Address 


MOSS ROSE MFG. CO. 
Deparment L Philadelphia 








Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 


Easy to get at everything without 
disturbing anything. No fatigue 


strong, roomy drawers. Holds as 
much and costs no more than a 
good box trunk. Hand- dsmneds 
In smali 
room serves as chiffonier. C.O.D. 
with privilege of examination. 

2c. stamp for Catalog. 
FP. A.STALLMAN, 41 W. Spring St., Columbus, 0. 
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To Spend an Old-Fashioned Thanksgiving Day | 


By Mary Estes 


S AN _ important 
aid in carrying 
out success- 

fully the true spirit of 
the old-time New 
England family 
Thanksgiving, most 
of the preparations 
should be completed 
by the close of the pre- 
vious day. Grandma, 
at whose house the re- 
union should take 
place, if possible, must 
be free from care and 
from most of the re- 
sponsibility on this 
most popular family 
day. Hasshe not spent 
days in the kitchen 
concocting with her 
own hands all theregu- 
lation dishes without 
which no Thanksgiv- 
ing reunion would be 
complete? Such ston- 
ing of raisins! such 
beating of eggs! such 
baking !— which in old 


times was done in a 
brick oven. Not one of the old favorite 


dishes must be missing. ‘‘ Tom used to like 
my sugar cookies,’’ says grandma. So a 
large stone crock is filled with them and 
snugly stored away. ‘‘ Anne is sofond of my 
crullers, I must have plenty of them,’’ and 
the crullers are added to the list of good 
things. Then grandma never forgets how 
grandpa used to love her molasses ginger- 
bread when they first started housekeeping, 
and feels yet a thrill of pleasure at the re- 
membrance of his praise given so long ago; 
so a special round loaf is smuggled in beside 
the other goodies. 


The Family Should Arrive Early 


HE sons, the daughters and the grandchil- 

dren should make a point of arriving not 
later than ten o’clock, and after the greetings 
are over and the wraps removed it is more than 
probable that the children, who are not so 
very unlike those of sixty years ago, will beg 
for just a ‘‘ peep’”’ at the pantry shelves from 
which delicious and appetizing odors are 
emanating. 

This glimpse of rows upon rows of apple, 
mince, custard and pumpkin pies (for most 
grandmas even now, as a rule, still believe 
in them), to say nothing of the piles of crisp 
little turnovers made especially for them, will 
make the children so hungry that grandma 
will smilingly bestow a turnover upon each, 
and then bid all run to the barn or the yard 
to consume them and have a romp of “‘ tag”’ 
or ‘‘ blind man’s buff.’’ 

Later they return to the house, and the 
fathers and mothers, the unmarried aunts and 
uncles, all catching the spirit of childhood join 
with them in playing old and favorite games. 


All are Girls and Boys Together 
si PIN THE PLATTER” comes first, and 


away flies one of the grown-up boys who 
reappears with an old pewter platter that 
has seen hard service. 

All sit in a large circle, in the centre of 
which the grown-up boy takes his place and 
spins the platter a little distance in front of 
one of the children. If she springs up and 
catches the platter before it is done spinning 
she takes the place of the boy in the centre; 
if not she resumes her seat and he spins it 
before another player. The funin this game 
consists in the swiftness with which the 
platter is spun and the agility of the players. 


‘I Put My Ricut Foor IN’’ comes next, 
and promises such fun that grandma and 
grandpa are drawn into the standing circle. 
All repeat in unison: 

**T put my right foot in, 
I put my right foot out, 
I give my right foot a shake, shake, shake, 
And turn my body about,” 


suiting the actions to the words. Then— 


**T put my left foot in,”’ etc., 


doing as before. Then come the hands one 
by one, with a verse to suit each, then the 
head, and then the whole body, and there 
is soon a circie of shaking individuals. A 
laugh means a forfeit. 

Almost before the players can recover their 
breath and equilibrium, 

** CHANGE! KITCHEN FURNITURE”? is pro- 
posed. This game requires chairs, which 
are placed in a circle and the players seat 
themselves. A leader whispers in the ear of 
each the name of some article of kitchen fur- 
niture, then proceeds to tell a story bringing in 
the names and making the story as interesting 
and funny as possible in order to take the 
player’s mind from his duty. Each time an 








DRAWN BY MARY E. FRATZ 
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article is named the player in whose ear the 
name has been whispered rises, twirls around 
twice and sits down without a smile. Sud- 
denly in the midst of the story, without warn- 
ing, the narrator says quickly, ‘‘ Change! 
Kitchen Furniture,’’ when all the players 
change seats. If the narrator can secure one 
the player whose seat he gets must take his 
place in the centre and go on with the story. 


The Midday Dinner 


Y THIS time all are breathless, and a halt 

is called, for it is found to be time for all 
the mothers and aunts to perform the duty of 
the day, which duty consists in preparing the 
tables for the midday dinner. This they 
consider their especial yearly privilege. The 
dining-room doors are now closed upon the 
curious children, who amuse themselves by 
playing ‘‘ hide-and-seek’’ for the next hour. 
At the end of that time the doors are again 
thrown open, and at the loud ringing of the 
old dinner-bell all troop merrily to the 
dining-room. The grown-ups seat them- 
selves at the large table, while the little ones 
sit at the smaller side-table. To sit at that 
low side-table is a special treat to the chil- 
dren, who outgrow it with regret. For a few 
moments there is silence and all bow their 
heads while grandpa asks a blessing, then a 
Babel of tongues ensues and all more than do 
justice to grandma’s bountiful dinner. All 
of the first course graces the table, which 
groans with its weight of good things. 
Grandma’s finest table linen does duty, and 
the old-fashioned blue china handed down 
from great-grandma, together with all the 
old family silver and glass, the former freshly 
burnished, the latter polished to the last 
degree. In lieu of flowers, a huge dish of 
fruit adorns the centre of the table. At one 
end before grandpa is placed the huge old 
blue china platter too large to be used except 
at family gatherings, on which reposes, brown, 
succulent and tempting, his majesty the 
turkey, stuffed with chestnuts and fatted for 
this especial day. It is grandpa’s proud boast 
that he can dismember and carve a turkey 
without removing his fork or rising from his 
chair, and he secretly loves to exhibit his 
skill to his admiring children and grandchil- 
dren. Atthe other end of the table, flanked on 
each side by a sugar-cured ham and a large 
baking-dish of escalloped oysters, grandma 
sits with the various vegetable dishes grouped 
before her, while up and down the table 
at intervals are placed the cranberry sauce, 
the currant, quince and gooseberry jellies, 
the spiced peaches, the apple and orange 
marmalade, the pickles and the celery. 


When the Last Course is Reached 


HEN all have finished the first course 
and the table has been cleared, one of 
grandma’s very best plum puddings makes 
its appearance accompanied by the regula- 
tion old-time baked Indian meal pudding. 
These are set before grandma, while a mince, 
an apple, a custard and a pumpkin pie with 
the accompanying plate of cheese are set be- 
fore grandpa. A Thanksgiving dinner with- 
out the appearance of these four pies at the 
proper time would hardly be a Thanksgiving 
dinner, so these are hospitably offered with 
empressement to the now protesting family, 
who do make an effort at least to taste them. 
Fruit and nuts complete the dinner, and 
grandma behind her coffee-urn dispenses that 
fragrant beverage with urgent hospitality. 
The older members of the family while sip- 
ping their coffee naturally fall into remi- 
niscence. Grandpa tries to find out how 
much they know about the Pilgrim Fathers, 
tells some good jokes and compares this year 
with other years, recalling old experiences, 
and the mothers and the fathers tell of boyish 
and girlish pranks. 

One of the uncles ina spirit of fun now 
proposes that before they leave the table they 
shall have the game called ‘‘Quiet Meet- 
ing,’’ and proceeds to start it in this fashion: 
with his right hand he softly strikes his own 
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chest and the shoul- 
der of his right-hand 
neighbor, who then 
does likewise to his 
right-hand neighbor. 
This is continued 
around the circle in 
solemn silence, a for- 
feit being due for every 
laugh. The leader 
next starts as before, 
adding a light touch to 
the nose of his neigh- 
bor: all do likewise 
inturn. On the third 
round the leader be- 
gins as before and in 
addition takes the lobe 
of his neighbor’s left 
ear between his thumb 
and finger, retaining 
it: alldolikewise. On 
the fourth round the 
aa a} leader continues the 
game as at first, be- 
ginning with his left 
hand, all still retain- 
ing the left ears of their 
neighbors with their 
right hands. As will 


fo 


readily be seen, at the end of the next three | 


rounds each person is also holding the right 
ear of his neighbor with the left hand. All 
are then commanded to lean back as far as 
possible, and all, of course, get their ears 
gently pulled amid much merriment. 


Quiet After-Dinner Games 


Fificono all have left the dining-room and 
have enjoyed a short rest, 

**Maacic Music”’ is proposed by the children. 
One of the players leaves the room and the rest 
hide some object; one of the company seats 
herself at the piano and plays; the absent 
player is called in and proceeds to hunt the 
object. If he goes near the hiding-place the 
music grows louder, increasing the nearer he 
gets to it, and gtowing softer the farther 
away he goes. This guides him finally to the 
exact spot, after which another player takes 
his place. 


‘GOING TO JERUSALEM”’ is always a favor- 
ite. Asmany chairs as there are players less 
one are set in two rows back to back. Some 
one begins toplay onthe piano. The players 
form in a procession and walk around and 
around the chairs. Suddenly the music stops, 
and each player promptly tries to sit in the 
chair nearest him. One, of course, is left out 
in the scurry. A chair is taken away, and 
around and around they go again. The last 
person left has arrived at Jerusalem. 


‘* RING, RInG, WHO’s GOT THE RING?” 
comes next. The players stand in a circle. 
A long, stout cord over which aring has been 
slipped is passed from player to player and 
the two ends are fastened together. All have 
their hands upon the cord. One stands in 
the centre and tries to find the ring, which is 
rapidly pushed about along the cord by the 
players. When found, the person under 
whose hands it is must exchange places with 
the finder. 


More Old Games 
“( far ins In, CLAP OvutT’”’ is another old 
favorite game with the children, so all 
the grown-ups join in it. As many chairs as 
there are persons are placed in acircle. All 


the girls and women leave the room and the | 


boys and men place themselves each behind 
a chair. 
chair. She is called in, clapped loudly and 
told to choose a chair. If she chooses the 
right one its owner may claim a kiss; if not 
all loudly clap her out of the room and an- 
other girl is named. 


How to Wind Up the Day 


O GIVE the real old-time flavor to the day 

grandma has probably prepared for a gen- 
uine candy-pull. All troop to the big, roomy 
kitchen where the large kettle of molasses is 
soon bubbling on the range and filling the 
house with an odor dear to the hearts of all 
children and of most grown-ups. When the 
molasses has reached just the right consist- 
ency all engage merrily in the pulling 
process, the children vying with their elders 
in getting the finest color. 


After another short rest all are quite ready | 


for an old-fashioned Virginia reel, and by 
using two connecting rooms all may dance at 
the same time. Grandpa and grandma are 
as young as the children and enjoy it as 
much. Down the line they go, alert and 
smiling, and after it is all over and the even- 
ing closes, all with one accord draw up to 
the piano and finish the happy day by singing 
all of grandpa’s favorite old songs. 








For Your Sunday Dinner 


Have 


Jeli-Q 


America’s Most Popular Dessert 


Simply add a pint of boiling water 
to the contents of a ten cent package 
of Jell-O and set tocool. (Enough for 
6 people.) It is all done in two min- 
utes, the result is a delicious, delicate 
dessert that is especially refreshing. 
Made from the finest gelatine in the 
world and flavored with the purest 
extracts made. A dessert which is 
so pure that the more the children 
have, the more they want and the 
better it is for them. 


“THe Je.r~O Girt” 





For a more elaborate dessert, try this: 


Cottage Dessert 


Place three or four sweet apples in a gran- 
ite or porcelain kettle, add one cup sugar and 
one pint water. Cover and let simmer gently 
until done, but not broken. Lay apples in 
mould or large bowl. Have one package of 
any flavor Jell-O dissolved, and when cool 
pour over apples, and set away until firm. 

Jell-O comes in six flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Chocolate and Cherry. 

At grocers everywhere 10 cts. per package. 

Approved by Pure ood Commissioners. 

Highest Award, Gold Meal, St. Louis, 1904. 

Send for beautifully illustrated recipe took, show- 
ing fifty ways of making Jell-O desserts. 


The Genesee Pure Food Company, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Visit our exhibit at Portland Exposition. 











One boy chooses a girl to sit in his | 








The “Meteor” Circulating Coffee 
Percolator holds the secret — a scientific 
principle that extracts the entire strength 
and aroma of the coffee and produces a 
ciear, healthful beverage without any of 
the injurious qualities that belong to coffee 
made in the old way. 


“THE METEOR 


CIRCULATING 


Coffee Percolator 


always insures delicious coffee and 
SAVES ONE-THIRD. 


The grounds don’t boil—the coffee is 


distilled. The “Meteor” saves its cost 
over and over again. 

Made in over 100 styles and sizes. At all 
dealers. Booklet No. L-1 mailed on request. 


Manning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, Conn. 








VAN DUZER’S 
VANILLA EXTRACT 


There is just one true vanilla flavor. It is made only from 
the long, slender Mexican Beans, which are carefully cured, 
seasoned and imported in compact, black, fragrant bundles. 

You will always find this rich flavor in Van Duzer's Vanilla 
Extract, and you will also find that a bottle of Van Duzer’s will 
do more flavoring than two bottles of most ordinary kinds. 

Your grocer will supply it if you will take no other. 

VAN DUZER EXTRACT COMPANY 
Established 1850 New York 
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Good Things for the Thanksgiving Table — 
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To evolve a dish of wholesome food that 
will at the same time be dainty and attractive 
enough to rouse the appetites of the entire 
family is the daily desire of every good house- 
keeper Instant and grateful will be the 
appreciation of her thought on this matter 
if she summons to her aid 


Beech- Nut 
Sliced Bacon 


packed in the famous Beech-Nut air-tight 
glass jars, every slice uniform, without a pre- 
servative of any kind to detract from its de- 
licious flavor or make it harmful as a food. 
The many opportunities for its use will readily occur 
to the resourceful housekeeper, but suggestions are 
usually welcomed. We have therefore prepared a little 
book of recipes for both Beech-Nut Sliced Bacon and 
Beech- Nut Sliced Beef which we will be glad to send 
you, or which you may obtain on request with the pur- 
chase of the Beech- Nut products at any store. 
_ One of the various dainty breakfast dishes it describes 
is a Beech- Nut Bacon Omelet, made in this way: 





BY WESTER PRICE 





me ° ° ° Cut three slices of Beech-Nut Bacon into small squares 

A Simple Decoration in Perfect Taste: a Beautiful Use of Color (less than half an inch). Let these cook in a hot frying 

pan until crisp and yellow. Pour off the fat, leaving about 

two tablespoonfuls in the pan. Have ready two whole 

, ae on ee a aaa eggs, and two yolks additional, beaten until a full spoon- 

RY to have your Thanksgiving table and every- - ee —_ ful can be taken up; add one-fourth a teaspoonful of 
thing that is served look attractive, even if the : 


bill-of-fare is to be simple; and try to have some- 
thing new this year. If you can take time to arrange 
a centrepiece like that shown above it will pay you. 
A flat oval basket, resting upon a high wire frame, 
is filled with moss, the frame being concealed by 
wild grape vines. Golden pears and pink and white 
grapes are piled high in the basket and fine clusters 
of grapes wired to each end. At the base purple, 
pink and white grapes are heaped on a mass of 
leaves. Rose-colored candles, hooded with large 
silk shades of graduated tints of pink, are used to 
light the table. 

As for the turkey, if it is to be stuffed remember 
that there are other things besides breadcrumbs 
to give a fine flavor. Chestnuts, sausage cakes, 
chopped veal, all may be advantageously used by 
the cook that knows how. But if there is to be no 
stuffing (for some people think that it absorbs the 
juices and makes the turkey rather dry) a garnish ‘ a , Peas 
= rice, hominy, chestnut, oyster or pd tao cro- His Majesty the Turkey, with Appropriate Garnishing 
quettes would be nice, or even tiny sausages. 
’ Celery tops, cress and parsley are suitable for 
securing a bit of green, and little bright red apples 
are good for a finishing touch at the ends of the 
** drumsticks.’’ 

For fish try halibut cutlets. Remove the skin 
and bone from enough halibut to give one pound. 
4 Pass this twice through a food-chopper. Work into 
{ the fish, first a quarter of a cupful of butter that 
has been beaten to a cream, then three tablespoon- 
fuls of cream, a generous half-teaspoonful of salt, 
a dash of pepper and a few drops of onion juice. 
Form the mixture into six cutlet shapes, and 
chill. Roll insifted breadcrumbs, cover completely 
with an egg diluted with a tablespoonful of water, 
roll again in crumbs, and fry in deep fat for five min- 
utes. Garnish with parsley and thin slices of lemon. 
Serve with a sauce. 


salt,a dash of paprika and three tablespoonfuls of cold 
water, mix thoroughly and pour into the pan over the bits 
of bacon. Shake the pan to keep the omelet moving (the 
pan needs to be hot when the egg is poured in) and with 
spatula, or by shaking, let the uncooked egg mixture 
come in contact with the hot pan. When nearly all the 
egg is set, roll the omelet over and then onto a hot dish. 
Garnish with slices of broiled or “ rolls "’ of fried bacon, 
and serve at once. 


BEEF and CONSERVES 


Under the same well-known trade-mark, and of the 
same absolute purity as Beech-Nut Sliced Bacon, are 
put up BEECH-NUT SLICED BEEF, a new and 
delicious form of dried beef, and BEECH-NUT CON- 
SERVES, twenty-one kinds —jams, jellies, peanut- 
butter and specially prepared dates. 

If your grocer does not keep these, do one of two 
things: persuade him to get them, or send to us for a 
trial dozen assorted jars, $3.60 east of Chicago and 
north of Richmond, express prepaid; other points east 
of the Mississippi river $4.00; west of the Mississippi 
river, $4.50. Only one order to a person. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 











BY JANET M. HILL 
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Macbeth 
Chimneys 





BY JANET M. HILL | 


If You Have Fish, Here are Fillets of Halibut Of everv size and shape 
S < ) 





N THE way of a vegetable stuffed onions are for every size and make of 
suggested. They are to be parboiled for an 
hour; then the tops are to be cut off and the inside lamp —M ACBETH chimnevs. 
scooped out. This part of the onion, after being é 
chopped fine, is to be mixed thoroughly with an 
equal measure of cold cooked veal or chicken, 
chopped fine, a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, 
half as much pepper, a spoonful of chopped parsley, h i | : M oP s 
a quarter of a cupful of soft breadcrumbs and a ave, there 1s a WLACBETH 
quarter of a cupful of butter. Put a spoonful of Z 
the mixture into each hollow onion; then put in a chimnev made tor it— made 
French chestnut and three or four native chestnuts P 
that have been shelled, blanched and boiled tender. - ° 
Finish filling the onions with the prepared mixture. _ TO ht it, an d moreover, 
Bake slowly for an hour, basting three or four 
times with butter melted in hot water. Fifteen MACBETH’S chim nev will 
. . minutes before the time for serving sprinkle the pe 
Stuffed Onions: a Common Vegetable Made Uncommonly Toothsome tops with buttered cracker-crumbs and brown in 
the oven, make the lamp do better. But 
Somewhat out of the rut, for a sweet, there are 
sumpkin fanchonnettes. A cupful and a half of ° * , . 
oy, sifted pumpkin should be mixed with half a get the chimney tor you lamp 
cupful of sugar, a cupful of rich milk, two eggs 


slightly beaten, two tablespoonfuls of molasses, two a | make it and it has my 


of melted butter, half a tablespoonful of ginger, 





No matter what lamp you 








BY JANET M. HILL 











one teaspoonful of cinnamon, and a scant half- : 
teaspoonful of salt. Pour into pastry-lined tins Name On it. 


and bake for twenty-five minutes. 





























A pretty centrepiece may be had by heaping upon nN, ia 
a big platter white and purple grapes, bright red My I nde xX C€xX plains all 
] apples and russet pears, intermingled with green- i e : 
' ery; arranging about the dish ears of corn, with these things fully and inter- 
} the husks drawn back, so as to give the effect of - 
yellow petals. ve a be . 
Still another very attractive decoration would be estingly > tells how to care 
I in the form of a birch-bark basket filled with fruits - us i 
of the season, tastefully disposed, and surrounded tor lam S It’s tree—let me 
with sprays of grain bound with bright-colored - ps , 
ribbons, for the centre of the table. ° 
av a 4. wn : send it to you. Address 
Pumpkin Fanchonnettes that Would Melt in Your Mouth ’ 
| | Macs ETH, Pittsburgh. 
Drawnwork Centerpiece, 50c. 
High-Grade Mexican Handwork, worth $1 
| This beautiful 10-in., pure linen centerpiece was 
i 


made by the skilled natives of Old Mexico 
who lead the worldin this work. To adver- 
tise our business we will send it prepaid 
for 50c. and include our beautiful 40- 

page catalogueof Mexicanand Indian 

rugs, Silverware, pottery, drawnwork, 
baskets,etc. Wearethe largest dealers 
in these goods inthe U.S.,andsell by mail 
at wholesale prices. Larger sizes — 12-in. 
85c, 16-in. $1.10, 20-in. $1.85, 24-in. $2.00,33-in. 
$3.00. Doilies to match, 6-in. 20c, 8-in. 30c. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Catalogue 
sent alone 4c. 


Francis E. Lester Co.,Dept.63-D,Mesilla Park,N.M. 














Two Easy Ways to Make the Thankssgiv'sig Table Look Very Pretty 
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Beautiful America 


Conducted by J. Horace McFarland, President of the American Civic Association 
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The Dwelling of an American Woman in India 


The Same House Seven Months Later 


Cleaning Up in the Small Town 


TRESS has been laid upon what one per- 
son can accomplish in beautifying his 
own surroundings at trifling expense if 

the spirit of Beautiful America is in his heart. 
Here is an instance: 

In the midst of the wilderness of tracks 
that constitutes the transfer yard of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at a division point 
stands a little house that shelters a switch- 
man. Usually the little bit of land of sucha 
‘shanty ’’’ is cinder-covered or piled with 
the waste of the work. It was with surprise, 
therefore, that I saw a flash of brilliant floral 
color in passing through the yard in question 
on a train one hot July day. I recognized 
the flowers as those of the portulaca. In- 
quiry proved that the switchman, Mr. Dull, 
is a true Beautiful American. He told about 
his effort thus: 

‘* I bought one packet of portulaca seed for 
ten cents about six years ago. The other 
switchmen helped me carry some good dirt to 
spread over the cinders, and we made a bed 
and planted the seeds. We all liked the 
bright flowers and we gathered and kept 
plenty of seed from them, so that we have 
had more than enough to keep up the bed, 
for we give away every season about five 
hundred little plants.’’ 

Here was the real thing: to make beautiful 
where he could and then play missionary to 
others. Mr. Dull added: ‘‘I wish the other 
yardmen would make flower-beds, too! ’’ 


HAT it is individual work which counts is 
shown in the case of one policeman on 
a Philadelphia parkway, who has a bit of a 
building to shelter him at the end of 
his ‘‘ beat.’?’ Hehas made it gay with 


April 27 a selection of hardy vines and shrubs 
was most carefully planted. There were bit- 
tersweet and /7/is heterophylla for the edge 
of the bank above the wall, wistaria and 
actinidia to climb up the building. The 
idea was to obtain some winter color of twig 
and berry, as well as summer foliage and 
bloom. 

The second picture shows this planting 
about fifteen weeks later. Every plant 
grew, and the space was agreeably filled. 
This instance is mentioned in somewhat 
extended detail because of the careful soil 
preparation and of the designing for winter 
beauty. 


HAT the Beautiful America work has been 

concrete and effective in communities is 
instanced by a letter from the curator of the 
museum of a great university in the far West. 
Mr. Peterson says: 

‘*In our community the suggestions have 
been taken up and followed by a majority of 
the residents. While there are many wealthy 
people here who can—and do—keep their 
places looking well, the greater number are 
compelled, from financial reasons, to do their 
own work, and it is these who have taken up 
THE JOURNAL’S suggestions.’’ 


IAGARA’S solemn thunder will soon be 

stilled in the clacking roar of the dynamo 
unless international action is undertaken 
through President Roosevelt, who, though 
deeply impressed by the thousands of pro- 
tests sent him by Beautiful Americans, needs 
further evidence of the country’s indignation 


HAT there is yet another view of the 
billboard question appears in a letter from 
a railway mail clerk who passes Emporia, 
Kansas, the city in which Mr. F. R. Corbett 
declares his billboards have effected an actual 
improvement. Mr. Edward Frederick writes: 
‘* The billboard in question hides a vacant 
lot overgrown with weeds. I grant his ad- 
vertisements may be decent, but as to their 
beautifying and educational value I will 
leave you to judge. In April a delay to our 
train caused two of us to remain several hours 
at the station facing Mr. Corbett’s pet bill- 
board, and my attention was aroused by 
an ejaculation from my friend: ‘Say, Ed, 
how’s that for prohibition Kansas?’ as he 
pointed to a large poster exploiting the qual- 
ities of a ‘ pure malt whisky,’ while another 
sheet by its side recited the merits of a brand 
of rye whisky, and a few feet away was a 
great picture of a Jap and a Russian with a 
bottle between them, and a phrase: ‘A little 
of this whisky would have settled their dif- 
ferences long ago!’ I found also evidences of 
the ‘enterprise’ of this hustling advertiser in 
cigar advertisements pasted on the park seats 
and on outbuildings facing the principal 
street.’’ 
The sign man is thus aiding in defying the 
laws of his State, as well as in making mean 
and ugly the streets of his home town. 


ET us who believe in a more beautiful 
America settle down for steady effort to a 
creed with these items: 
1. We will have no dirty back or front 
yards about our own homes, and we will, 
by example and help, endeavor to 
have our neighbors also clean up. 





flowers and beautiful with a clinging 
Virginia creeper. Other policemen 
on the same parkway have not as yet 
‘‘taken notice’’ sufficiently, and their 
shelter huts look like mere shanties. 
The Beautiful America policeman 
said: ‘* I wish the other fellows would 
fix up, too!’’ 

That the individual Beautiful 
America spirit is world-wide (with 
THE JOURNAL’S circulation) is indi- 
cated by a letter and two pictures from 
Mrs. Samuel Jordan Huston, an 
American woman living temporarily 
in Kankanhalli, in the State of Mysore, 
India. She writes, referring to the 
pictures, as follows: 

‘The first was taken in May and 
the second on Christmas Day of 1904. 








2. We will plant American hardy 
trees, shrubs and vines and grow clean 
grass wherever we can, and will help 
our neighbors to do likewise. 

3. We will join cheerfully, as far 
as our resources permit, in organized 
effort for clean and beautiful streets 
and highways, and will helpany move- 
ment for parks and playgrounds with 
which we may come in contact. 

4. Wewill endeavor to protect trees 
from the unthinking attacks of elec- 
tric polemen, and will not permit the 
setting of electric poles on our own 
premises except in extreme cases, and 
then under rigid safeguarding of trees 
and of landscape beauty. 

5. Wewill oppose the erection or 
the continuance of objectionable ad- 








The vines were planted just after the 

first monsoons (or rains); the flowers 

and trees about the sametime. The 

vines I bought in Bangalore; the flowers 

and seeds were givenme by friends. Thesmall 
plantain treescame from a native inthe village. 
Some of the larger plants are wild crotons and 
cacti which I found growing in the jungle. 
The tubs are empty tar barrels sawed in two. 
The total cost was 

about three rupees, 


A Railroad Yard Made Beautiful for Years by a 
Few Cents’ Worth of Portulaca 


at this desecration. Those who did not write 
him should do so now; those who did can 
help further by writing quickly to the Con- 
gressmen from their districts and to each of 
their two United States Senators. 


vertising signs of any kind, and will 
assist in their removal by kindly argu- 
ment and by openly refraining from 
purchasing articles so advertised. 

6. We will fight the mosquito relentlessly 


by cleaning up or oiling wet places where it 
may breed, urging others to do the same. 


7. Finally, we will consider outdoor 


beauty as worth while and as economically 


justified, and willtry 
to have the children 





or one dollar in 
United States coin.’’ 


Py sugges- 
tion is found in 
the action of a manu- 
facturer in a Middle 
States city, whose 
buildings had nofree 
ground between 
them and the street, 
save a sharp slope 
already covered 
with grass. He 
asked the city au- 
thorities for permis- 
sion to plant inside 
the ‘‘stoop-line.”’ 
He then had all the 
space, about one 
hundred and seventy 
feet long, excavated 
to a depth of twenty 
-inches, and filled in 
with clean top soil 











of America grow up 
in a greater love for 
the natural beauties 
of their country. 


HE leaflets— No. 

1, How to Organ- 
ize a Beautiful Amer- 
ica Club, and No. 2, 
How to Improve the 
Home Grounds— 
may still be had for 
a two-cent stamp 
each. Also, the 
American Civic 
Association, North 
American Building, 
Philadelphia, is glad 
to welcome to mem- 
bership and to sup: 
ply with inspiring 
literatureall through 
the year any one 
who cares enough for 
Beautiful America to 





obtained from anold 
**truck patch.’’ On 


An Unattractive Border of Factory Grounds 





Fifteen Weeks After Planting 





send it two dollars 
for the annual fee. 









For Elegance 
and Comfort 


h 
In the furnishing of homes where ele- 
gance and culture combine with com- 
fort and everyday utility, the beautiful 
Prairie Grass Furniture invariably forms 
a large part. ‘This new art furniture is 
universally popular for its solidity of 
construction, its grace of design, its beauty 
| in the matchless tones of Nature. Appro- 
priate for hall, parlor, living room, dining 
room, bedroom, den —from the Prairies 
of America to the Homes of the World. 





Grass Furniture 





harmonizes with decoration of any style 
or period; blends perfectly with any 
color scheme. Superior to the finest rat- 
tan or willow work. Prairie Grass Furni- 
ture is suited to all seasons; the warmth 
and comfort it reflects seems to soften 
even the chill of winter. We make over 
four hundred designs in chairs, rockers, 
settees, couches, tables, baskets, etc. 


** New Art in Home Furnishing ’’ —a 
handsome booklet invaluable to every 
home-lover — will be sent to you free. 


PRAIRIE GRASS FURNITURE CO. 
Sole Mfrs. Glendale, L. I. 
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and we'll send youa 
Generous Sample Bottle of 


TRACE MARK 


-€a-lol 


For the Mouth and Teeth 


and introduce you to a new toilet 
delight. Thy-ca-lol not only brings 
antiseptic cleanliness and purity to 
the teeth, gums and mouth, but it 
leaves for hours afterward the cool- 
est and most refreshing tingle. If 
you are in the habit of using only the 
ordinary dentifrices, pastes, powders 
and soapy liquids— you have a treat 
in store for you in the thorough satis- 
faction cad novel enjoyment of a 
Thy-ca-lol mouth bath. 











The only 

7 7 antiseptic 

Mail UsThisCoupon | 32%'°o3'5 
or the same information on a qecenve 
postal, and we'll send a bottle ond teeth. 


with our interesting book on 
the care of the teeth and 
mouth. ‘Thy-ca-lol comes in 


“ 


three sizes : 25c. (traveler's); 


; 

50c. (regular); $1.00 (house- ye 

hold). Your dealer can yet ‘ 

it for you. If he refuses to 

supply you, we will send you 2 

either size, prepaid, upon re- TG 

ceipt of price. . e 
All we ask is that you mail us \ 

the coupon—we know you'll 


never be without Thy-ca-lol Elwin 
after you've once tried it. Laboratory 
Ten to twenty drops of con- 115 Main St. 
centrated Thy-ca-lol in a little Poughkeepsie, 
water —first some of this N.Y. 
diluted liquid on your tooth ; 
brush —then a mouth bath I have never 
with the rest — it’s a rare treat. used Thy-ca-lol 
Please send me a 
THE ELWIN LABORATORY sample bottle to try 
115 Main Street and your book. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Name.. : : 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


YOUR NAME _(@igeahenemae 
AND ADDRESS en... = , om CARES 
HERE Dealer _ DOES sell Thy-ca-lol now. 


DOES NOT 
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Beautiful America March and Two-Step Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Our Catalogue Free 


T contains fine 
| half -tone pic- 

tures of our 
latest models espe- 
cially designed for 
1906. Our pianos 
are finer musically 
and more artistic- 
ally cased than 
a ever before. In 


By Walter G. Wilmarth 























Composer of “The Dolly Madison Two-Step,” 
for Which The Ladies’ Home Journal 


oe 


Awarded a Prize 






























































































sical perfection of this model make it 


tone quality, ease 
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- 5 —¥ - —} - — - durability mor e Princess Gr 
- “= sic 4 - —— ~ oa am al r Zs o 4 S eb tas * hal a - highly ‘perfec ted Dimensions: Length, 5 ft. 3% in., width 
. a @ 
q - oe “ a pianos have neve1 E 4 ft. 10% in ' 
— Shf mf pp been made. ond er ae oe toe 
| -a- eo -o- . space with tone quality and action toucl 
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¥ Whitney-Warner Pub. Co. [ 
New Music Book Free f 


Tointroduceourlatest publications we have issued a hand- ) 
































somely illustrated book containing full page extracts from 
Y q Two-steps, Marches, Waltzes, Intermezzos, high-grade 
| 7 : Songs, Ballads, Coon Songs, Comic Songs, etc. You can 
} try them on your piano. We want you to have a copy of 
this Music Book. Sent free on request, postage prepaid, to 
any address. Write for it today. 


“Chicken Chowder'’— “Cleopatra Finnegan" — 


March two-step; easy to Two-step. A clever music 
play, very popular. novelty by the composer 5] 
| ‘ “ ‘Bright Eyes, Good-bye"’ of “ Moonlight.” 
} ¢ " — March song; one ofthe “Im the Shade of the Old 
: biggest song hits of the Apple Tree’"’— Ballad. 
} century —by compuser of The popular song of both 
“ Navajo.” continents. 








‘Golden Sunset'’ Waltzes ‘*‘Poppies’’"—A Japanese 
— new and beautiful com- idyll, by Neil Moret. 
position by John T. Hall, Beautiful two-step inter- 
the Waltz King. mezzo. 





“My Irish Molly 0’’— Popular song used by Blanche 
Ring — by the composers of ** Bedelia." 

New Waltzes—‘“ My Lady Grace," ““ Wedding of the 
Winds,” “‘Adlyn,”’ “* My Lady Laughter,’’ “* In the Shade 
of the Old Apple Tree,” “* Gertana.”” 


<~ ~Go 8 


Popular Two-steps —‘‘ Happy Heine,”’ “‘ The Giggler,” 
** Moonlight,” ““Asama,"’ “* Troubadour.” 
New Songs—‘‘ My Lady of Kentucky,” “ My Irish In- 
dian,"’ ** My Hindoo Man," “* My Babe of the Bungaloo,” 
“ My Sweet Little Caraboo."’ “ In Dear Old Georgia.” 
| 


If your dealer cannot 

SILVERHEELS supply you we will fill your 

| . order for any of the above 
| ’ ; , music, postage prepaid, at ) 


Per 
25 ef 
6 for $1.00 


The composer of *‘ Hia- 
watha”™ has written for 
us a new Indian Inter- 4 
mezzo which is bound to 


become equally popular. f 
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He named it “Silver 
Heels." One of the best 
compositions we have ever 
published. Original, 
inspirilting, every meas- 
ure full of pleasing mel- 
ody. Makes a yee 
two-step. Price 

The New Star Dcnce Folio No. 5, just issued, contains 
7 “In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree” waltz and about 
f thirty other late numbers. Price, post paid, 49c. 











































Address your order, or request for free Music Book, to 9 


WHITNEY -WARNER PUB. CO. 
. H. REMICE & CO., Props. 
f 21 Whitney-Warner Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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THE NEW GAME 


Founded upon an ancient Oriental game. 
Consists of 60 cards and 120 STARS used as 
forfeits. Easy to learn. Interesting. Absorb- 
ing. Any number can play. 

apino parties and Japino afternoon teas with 
Japanese decorations solve the problem of 
“ How to entertain.” All the rage. Better get 
Japino right away. 

If your dealer cannot supply it send 50 cents and we 
will send you Japine complete prepaid. Your money 
back if it does not prove the most interesting game you 
ever played. 

The Japino Company 
801 Majestic Building Detroit, Mich. 
































HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 
54 YEARS 


and are receiving more favorable com- 
ments to-day from an artistic stand- 
‘ point than all other makes combined. 


WE 
Challenge 
Comparisons 


By our easy payment plan every 
family in moderate circumstances can 
owna VOS€ piano. We allow a liberal 
price for old instruments in exchange, 
and deliver the piano in your house 
free of expense. You can deal with us 
at a distant point the same as in 
Boston. Catalogue, books, etc., giving 
full information mailed free. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Boylston Street, retell 
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Best Musi . 
New, PopularStandardandClas- 

sical Sheet Music. Full Size, Best Paper, 

Handsome printing. Any of the 50c. and 

75c. music named below sent postpaid 








for 10c. Our large catalog contains over 

a thousand others equally good for 10c. 

percopy. Cut out this ad., mark with an X pieces you wish, 
enclose 10c., and we will send by return mail. (If you do not 
wantt t your magazine, write plainly names of pieces wanted.) 
fou will also receive Free Catalog. 


Scottish Belles —New Waltz 


This Beautiful Composition is just out; introduces the strains 
of 


the favorite Scotch melodies, Annie Laurie, Bonnie Doon, 
Co min’ Thro’ The Rye, Blue Bells of Scotland, etc. Below 
are a few bars from it. Bear in mind that for 10c. we will send 
you the mplete pieces—not a mere fragment. Title page 
in three colors. 





- Sccttigh Belles... .scccess 


(Instrumental) . . Reg. Pric e 50 





. Mocking Bird (variations) -50 

. Old Black Joe, > " 7 - wa 

. Louisiana Waltzes (very fine) - a: — 
..My Mother's Prayer (Keverie) ond 63 - fs 

i yoo hago ories sis 9 > wa 

..-Chicago Express March (fine) = "1 ae 

o St. Lot is Expo. March (very popular m2 - a 

‘Patriotic Medley (National Airs)....... a2 aan 

+ ee n Melodies (Southern Airs)........ “ = 

“some ht on the Lake (Grade 5).......... “ . a 

, Soon 3y The Old Garden Gate (So mgs). .... 7 - ae 

. Grandmother's Love Letters... ea - ae 

..-Promise That You'll Be True... “ = - = 
..-On The Old Virginia Shore.... “ se - i 

...-My Home & Sweetheart Down in Dixie..... “ 7 
_ ave u Should Wander from My Side . a “ & i 

To any one bu ying one or more of the above ; pieces, who will 
send ina i the names and addresses of six persons who play | 


or sing anc y would be interested in « 
an additional piece without charge. 


are particularly requested. 


yur catalogue, we will send 
Names of music teachers 
Write names bop 


McKinley Music Co., *33 Fn ease 


Please send me your free catalogue, also pieces marked X in 
this ad (En lose 10 . for each piece wanted.) 
| es ye ee ee eee eee ae oe ee eee ee 
Town “*#e State 





MANUFACTURER CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge 






Made as ordered in any way or 
material. Here is an illustration 
of what we can do for those pur- 
chasers wishing to economize. 


Either of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 


olors and showing any letters or 
numerals, but not more than shown in illustration. 
Silver Plate, $1.00 doz.; Sample, 10c, 


Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz; Sample, 25c. 
FRE E —Our elaborate new catalog, tel! 
ing all about other styles in gold and silver. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid 
Buttons 1 m Badges, at right prices. 





Special designs and estimates free. 


BASTIAN BROS., 21F South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 





I A TES Shade of the Old Apple Tree, Would You 
(Paull), Yankee Grit March, Bunker Hill, 
Mama's Buy, Good-bye Sweet Marie, 
Dear Old Ga., Tommy, Billy, Wait fi. the Sun Shines Nellie (von 
Tilzer). 17%¢. each, any 3 for 50¢. Ask for our 7 and 10c. bargain 


Care (Harris), Paul Revere’s Ride March 
—— rright Eyes Good-bye, Pal of Mine, In 
lists. Everything Musical. BREHM BROS. CO., Box C, Erie, Pa. 





Instruction Books. Send three two-cent stamps for 
sample copy and Music Herald. Catalog Free. 
GEO. JABERG MUSIC CO., 120 W. 7th 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio 


SIX CENTSEACH FORSHEET MUSIC | 
Wholesale prices on all Popular Sheet Music and | 
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Words and Music by 
Charles H. Gabriel 


” “ 


The famous “ Glory Song ”’ is taken from “* Interna- 
tional Praise,’’ a Sunday-school song book published 
by E. O. Excell, Chicago. Copyright, 1900. 


Two Famous Songs Sung by Charles M. Alexander 
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Oh, What a Change! 


“We shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye.”—1 Corinthians XV: 51, 52. 


Words by Ada R. Habershon. 





Music by Robert Harkness 
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The Melodious Andante 
from “Pagliacci” 


By R. Leoncavallo 
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Piano 
The tone of the Packard 


has clarity, richiiess, color, 
and a responsive quality 
that enables a pianist to 
make the keyboard sing 
with sentiment. 


This power to answer 
the mood with sympathy, 
gives the Packard piano a 
special place in the home, 
where feeling is valued 
above mere brilliance. 


Catalogue and full 
information on request 
Wherever you live we can supply 
you with a Packard. Convenient 
time payments when desired. 


The Packard Company, 


Dept. A Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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BouDOIR SEXTINE, $150. 


—oS _ 
“Piano Wisdom” 


is the title of a book we have just 
issued, which tells how Columbus 
Pianos are made and why we sella 
really good, high-grade instrument 
at a reasonable price. It also con- 
tains the full-details of 


Our New Plan of Sale 


which you ought to know about before 
you buy anywhere else. We sell on 30 
days free trial, freight prepaid east of the 
Mississippi. Easy payments if desired. 
We furnish 


Piano Lessons Free 


for one whole year to each of our cus- 
tomers. We will send a copy of *‘ Piano 
Wisdom ”’ for the asking. Write to-day. 


Columbus Piano Co. 
202 Spruce St. Columbus, Ohio _/ 














For Mending Things, 
For Mounting Pictures, 
For Your Scrap Book, 


Denmisond 


Glue, Paste or Mucilage 


in Dennison’s Patent Pin Tube. Pull out the pin— you 
will alwavs find the contents in per- 
fect condition — air-tight. No brush 
required—apply direct from the 
tube. No waste — quantity perfectly 
controlled. No sticky fingers. What 
an improvement over the glue-pot 
and the sticky be stele ! 

If Dennison’s Adhesives are not for 
sale at your dealer's, a Patent Pin 
Tube of Glue, Paste or Mucilage will 
be mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 

Please aididress Dept. 1 at our 
nearest store. 

DENNISON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
The Tag Makers. 

Boston, 26 Franklin St. 
New York, 15 John St. 
Philadelphia, 1007 + St. 


Chicago, 124 Franklin § 
St. Louis, 413 North Fourth St. 
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Unity in the Home 


Why Not Have Thanksgiving Gatherings the Year Round? By Helen Jay 


AMILIES 
whose mem- 
bers are 


scattered begin 
to plan the holi- 
day reunion, as 
Thanksgiving- 
time cca™mes 
round again; 
they are doing 
their best to con- 
tinue, through 
such family 
celebrations, the 
unity of the 
home-life. But 
is it not unhappily true that in a good many 
families, all of whose members are at home, 
there ought to be much more of this loyal 
spirit of union all the year round—not only 
at Thanksgiving and Christmas, but on every 
day of the year, when the ordinary household 
life is being lived? The conditions of social, 
business and domestic life in this country 
today are such that the family as a whole is 
liable to disintegrate into the individuals of 
which it is composed. Thus, in some in- 
stances the home becomes simply a barracks 
or a sleeping-place for its inmates, or at the 
most a house in which meals are consumed 
at the convenience of the individual. - It is no 
exaggeration to say that in some city homes 
the Sunday dinner-table is the only gathering 
in the week at which all the members of the 
household are present. 


Talking Over the Plans for the Day 


AILY the father takes his early breakfast 

alone, and after he has left the house the 
other members of the family come to the table 
one by one, and so begin the day in accord- 
ance with the demands of their individual 
interests. The mother, busy with social, 
domestic and philanthropic duties, often does 
not think to inquire where the other members 
of the household are going or what they 
purpose doing during the day. It very often 
happens, too, that there are as many different 
sets of friends and associates as there are 
members of the family circle. It does not 
always follow that going in these separate 
ways leads into any positive evil, but none the 
less the real sinew of home life in its truest 
form is wasting away. ‘‘A house divided 
against itself shall not stand.’’ 

To strive, then, for the unity of the home is 
one of the most imperative duties of the 
mother. We believe that this unity may be 
attained by the cultivation of four character- 
istics in the family life, namely, plans, 
interests, beliefs and associations in common, 
To cultivate the first characteristic of the 
ideal home life—acquaintance with each 
other’s doings—the meals of the household 
must be kept from degenerating into selfish 
movable feasts to suit individual convenience. 
Breakfast, especially, should be served at an 
hour early enough to permit of its being 
eaten decently and inorder. Every member 
of the household should be expected to be 
present, and the boys and girls encouraged 
from their earliest childhood to talk over 
their plans for the day with their parents. 
In fact, the table should be regarded as a 
cabinet council-board, where affairs of com- 
mon interest may be discussed. Undue 
reticence about personal troubles and personal 
problems has often formed the root of serious 
misunderstandings and domestic unhappi- 
ness. And practically, this custom has other 
value: accidents and other emergencies often 
reveal an almost criminal ignorance as to the 
whereabouts of the various members of the 
home circle. No one thinks to ask the exact 
destination of the traveler until perhaps it is 
too late to say a last farewell, or even to 
bring the dear one home to die. Military 
discipline says that the safety of the corps 
demands the daily roll-call at which every 
member of the command must be present or 
accounted for. 


Let All Gather Around the Evening Lamp 


“! us now consider the second characteristic 
of our happy home, common interests. 
So much has been said about each member of 
the family’s having a room free from the 
intrusion of the rest of the household, where 
he may withdraw among his own books and 
other personal treasures, that we, perhaps, 
fail to notice that these private sanctuaries 
threaten to do away entirely with the old 
centre of family life, the common sitting- 
room. The parlor or the drawing-room is 
too often kept sacred to guests, and so almost 
imperceptibly the children drift into the habit 
of studying, reading and sitting alone. The 
fancy-work of the girls and the wood-carving 
of the boys are likely to be planned entirely 
for their own rooms and not for the pleasure 
of the family as a whole. Instead of there 
being one evening lamp around which all 
gather in work or chat or cheerful play, the 
house is lighted by solitary gasjets, here and 
there, under which the individual members 
of the family pursue divided interests. The 
wise mother, however, will, for sanitary 
reasons as well as for others, insist that the 
sleeping-rooms of the home be what their 
name implies, and that her children spend 
their evenings together in a genuine, old- 
fashioned living-room. Here the furnishings 
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must not be too elaborate or costly for com- 
fort, but at the same time they must be bright 
and attractive. While each one may have a 
favorite corner or chair all should be expected 
to unite in common effort to entertain and be 
entertained. No child has been properly 
educated who has not been taught to adjust 
his tastes and habits pleasantly to the social 
needs of others. Music, amateur photogra- 
phy, athletics, and other sources of individual 
enjoyment may, under the guidance of a 
judicious mother, become just so many com- 
mon interests binding the children together. 
To this same sitting-room the friends of all 
should be made welcome, and there the social 
interests of the family consulted by each 
member of the household. 

Above all, let the father have his place in 
this circle around the hearth. It is a sad 
fact that in many homes little children do not 
see enough of their father really to love him 
forthe man he is. The mother is often to 
blame for this state of affairs in referring to 
him almost exclusively as a judge and a 
ruler, making his name a perfect bugbear to 
her little flock. It is wiser to bring father 
and children together when both are at their 
best rather than to prejudice one against the 
other by threats of punishment on the one 
hand and tales of disobedience on the other. 
The home is likely to be a happy one where 
the reins of government are intelligently held 
by both parents acting in unison, and where 
wise counsel obtains rather than complaints. 


The Family and its Church Connection 


S TO the third desirable characteristic of 
the home, common beliefs, we know 
there is a great diversity of opinion. We 
hear it said on every side that children must 
not be prejudiced, but allowed to follow their 
individual political or religious uent. Ac- 
cordingly, parents permit teachers in the day 
school and the Sunday-school to instruct their 
children in direct opposition to their own 
beliefs, and are shocked to find out when the 
children grow to be men and women that they 
have little mental or spiritual affinity with 
their parents. In spite of all that may be 
said to the contrary, it is safer and better for 
the permanence of the family affection that 
children of one blood should be taught the 
same religious and political truths by the 
same persons. The parents are naturally the 
proper teachers, up to a certain time at least, 
and after that it is a great mistake to divide 
the household. It is better to send all the 
children to one church and to one Sunday- 
school. Many a discordant element has been 
introduced into a home following a foolish 
marriage brought about by carelessly allow- 
ing a young girl to attend a church or a 
Sunday-school whose members disagreed 
with her family in faith and practice. 


Birthdays Should Always be Observed 


HE fourth characteristic of the ideal home, 

common associations, is unequaled in im- 
portance. In this practical age there is less 
need to plead for hygienic clothing and proper 
food for the household than for the more 
intangible wants of the family life, the laying- 
up of stores of precious, common memories 
which in the years to come shall prove the 
strongest safeguards against that sad drifting 
apart of mothers and daughters. For this 
reason, if for no other, the birthday anni- 
versaries of every member of the household, 
from the grandfather to the baby, should be 
celebrated. Some women complain that this 
custom makes too much trouble and expense, 
especially in large families. To be sure it 
is a trouble, but let every mother try it for 
one year and see if the enjoyment does not far 
outweigh the care. The expense of a birth- 
day celebration may be trifling: a cake with 
candles, one for each year of life, is all that 
is really necessary, for here sentiment must 
lend its charm. The candles may cost but a 
few cents, but they must be of the little lad’s 
or maid’s favorite color. If possible their 
individual preferences should be consulted 
also in the preparation of the little supper. 
The other children should be dressed in their 
best attire in honor of the occasion, and the 
mother put on the gown in which the little 
one has said she looked ‘‘so lovely,’’ no 
matter how unsuitable it really may be. 

The children must not expect to have all the 
geod times to come to them gratuitously, but 
should be taught to prepare their little gifts, 
with self-sacrifice if necessary, for the older 
members of the household. It is astonishing 
how eagerly the little ones enter into the 
spirit of giving and how earnestly they try to 
make or to earn the birthday gift for father 


or for mother. 
For weeks they 
will look for- 
ward to the day 
and plan some 
surprise. Then 
who can meas- 
ure their happi- 
ness when, with 


terious im- 
portance, the 
gift is presented 
and duly ad- 
mired! The 
value of the of- 
fering may be trifling, but the thoughtfulness 
and love which go with it make it very pre- 
cious. A mother robs her children if she de- 
prives them of this experience — not only of the 
passing pleasure but also of sweet memories. 


Family Ceremonies Celebrated at Home 
pr tdeny of having the baby christened at 


an air of mys- | 


church, solemnize the ceremony at home, if | 
possible, where the little brothers and sisters | 


can witness the rite. If for any reason it is 
thought best to have the service performed in 
the church let all the family be present. 
Teach the children that an event of any im- 
portance in the life of even the youngest 


member of the household must receive their | 


greatest consideration. 
for the father, on the day of the christening, 


It is a pretty custom | 


to give the mother some article of jewelry | 


containing the jewel sacred to the month in 
which the baby was born. Photographs of 
the little one with the dates of his birth and 


christening written on the reverse side of the | 
card may be given to the brothers and sisters | 


as mementos of the occasion. Instead of a 
large reception to celebrate wedding anni- 
versaries, when strangers are entertained and 
the children sent early to bed or out of the 
house entirely until the gayety is over, keep 


all such occasions sacred to the family circle | 


and intimate friends. In this way the home 
will be the place about which the happiest 
memories of life cluster. 

As a people we are in danger of forgetting 
the distinctive characteristics of our national 
anniversaries. The boy who is taught to ob- 
serve these intelligently in his childhood is 





W hat Food? 


That’s the question I am asking every 
mother. 

I wouldn’t think much of any food if it 
only coaxed the appetite and filled the 
stomach. 

But it’s the ‘‘Building up’’ power that 
makes Pillsbury’s Vitos so different from all 
other foods. 

Start your young folks on Pillsbury’s 
Vitos and note the difference —they will eat 
more—play harder—study better-—grow 
bigger, brighter. . 

Try PILLSBURY’S VITOS on yourself and 
see if you don’t feel more capable. 

The reason why. 

All the nourishing elements of the best 
wheat are unchanged and undisturbed in 


PILLSBURY’S 


VITOS 


Meat of the Wheat 


Nothing added to it — nothing taken from it. 


| You instantly recognize ‘‘Pillsbury Purity”’ 


more likely to become a good citizen than he | 


who is allowed to drift with the ignorant 
crowd. For this reason every household 


should own a national flag, and the raising | 
of this flag should commemorate particular | 


anniversaries in American history. 


The Children’s Part in Home Festivities 

N ONE ideal home Thanksgiving evening 

was always set apart for a dramatic enter- 
tainment given by the children, to which all 
the older members of the family were form- 
ally invited. The big boy of the home 
printed the tickets and programs on the 
printing-press, in the management of which 
two or three cousins were partners. For 
months before the eventful evening the girls 
were busily engaged in making marvelous 
costumes and stage draperies, while the 


Saturday afternoon rehearsals kept many a | 


little one out of mischief. 
plays and charades were original, oftener 
very amusing adaptations of standard favor- 
ites, but 
nevertheless of great educational value to the 
little actors. 

Christmas evening in this same home was 
always most popularly spent by the giving of 
a fagot party. Every child, guest and host 
came into the parlor with a miniature log in 
his arms. 


Sometimes the | 


these same entertainments were | 


In the open fireplace there was a | 


glowing bed of coals, and each child in turn | 


laid his fagot on the coals, and while it was 
burning told a story to the rest, the prefer- 
ence being given to tales of personal adven- 
ture. Not only were the revelations of 
character thus obtained helpful to the listen- 
ing parents, but the children learned also to 
express themselves fluently and enjoyed the 
whole affair intensely. Sometimes Santa 
Claus himself appeared, giving some account 
of his marvelous life and explaining how he 
would like the children to behave during the 
year to come. 


Let the Grown People Share in the Fun 


ERSONAL circumstances must, of course, 

largely determine the extent and nature 
of these household celebrations, but grown 
people sometimes fail to realize how little it 
takes to make children happy, provided that 
the little is heartily done. Above all, the 
children appreciate the presence and interest 
of their parents. To have older people join 
with them in their romps and games is a 
source of great happiness. For this reason 
the mother should not let herself believe that 
an elaborate supper provided for her chil- 
dren on Christmas night will compensate for 
her absence from them. Both father and 
mother will be repaid in the years to come if, 
even at the cost of personal inconvenience, 
they make and keep the rule of spending 
every anniversary in their own home with 
their children. Following upon such a 
home life, boys and girls will become noble 
men and women in whom “the memory of 
past years shall breed perpetual benedic- 
tions.’’ 





in the rich white color of PILLSBURY’S VITOS. 
Don’t ask your grocer for something just 
as good— you ask an impossibility. 


\NISBUAYS 


Two In 
Honest Every 
Pounds Package. 


WHEAT FOOD 


STERILIZED 








Price, 15c. 


Rocky Mountain Territory and West, 20c. 


If your grocer cannot supply 
Pillsbury’s Vitos, send us his 
name, and we will mail you a 


SAMPLE PACKAGE FREE 


(Enough for five generous dishes.) 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., itd. 
Cereal Department 211, Minneapolis, Minn. 


“ High as the 
Alps in Quality” 









Do You Realize that while you are reading 
this, at least a million people are eating 


PETER’S 


THE ORIGINAL SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


A nutritious, easily-digested food, and an “ irresistibly 
delicious "" confection. Wholesome as bread and butter. 
If you have never tried Peter’s send for sample. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers 
Dept. 39, 78 Hudson 8t., New York 




















CHRISTMAS SPOON 


Sterling Silver of Special 
Christmas Design 

Cut is two-thirds of the actual 
size. 








Gold Bowl. 
Sent by mail in 
pretty box, on receipt of 
25¢ in coin or stamps. (Not 
more than twelve sold on one order.) 
A dainty Christmas gift. Fine Cata- 





log of numerous Christmas gifts FREE. 
The Warren Mansfield Co., Silver- 
smiths, 254 Temple St., Portland, Maine 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 19.05 


FTER cool weather comes, 
and boys begin to stay in- 
doors a little more, it is 

often a relief to them and to their 
parents, too, if there is some sort of 
handiwork for them to do. There 
are scores of pretty and useful things 
which almost any boy can make by 
using cheap material and the few 
tools which are likely to be found 
in almost any household. All the 
articles which will be described on 
this page are of simple design, easy 
construction 
and low cost 
Some of them 
possibly would 
make good 
Christmas gifts 
in case a boy is 
not in a posi- 
tion to buy 
something for 
his mother; 
and it is quite 
certain that 
For Use in they would be 
Dusting acceptable 
High presents at any 
Places other time. 








ITH a long pole and a piece of rather 

stiff wire something can be made that 
will be of great use when there is need to 
dust places which cannot be reached with the 
ordinary dust-cloth by a person standing on 
the floor. The illustration on this page 
shows how easily it can be constructed. A 
small part of the wire is reserved for making a 
ring, and therestis cut intothree equal lengtlis. 
At one end the three strands are twisted 
together to be inserted in a hole to be bored 
in the end of the 
pole; the other ends 
are to be bent, first 
outward and then 
inward, so that when 
the ring is pushed 
up the top ends will 
be brought together 
and clutch tightlythe 
cloth that has been 
inserted between 
them. Of course, 
the pole may be used 
not only for dusting, 
but also to wash 
windows that are 
not easily reached. 


Rack to Hold Tools for 
Cutting Ice 


NTIL a housekeeper has had beside her 

refrigerator a little rack to hold the tools 
needed to break ice she will have no idea 
how great a convenience it is. A boy can 
make such a rack in a quarter of an hour. 
All that is required in the way of material 
is a piece of wood seven or eight inches long 
and two or three screws. With a brace and 
bit the openings required for the admission 
of the tools when not in use can be easily 
made. By boring gimlet holes for screws to 





A Simple and Quick Way to Clean Knives 


fasten the rack to the wall and giving the 
wood a brisk sandpapering for a moment or 
two the work can be completed. 


NY boy who can get possession of a small 
piece of Brussels carpet can make some- 
thing which serves well for cleaning steel 
knives. To a board, say, ten inches square 
let him fasten neatly one half of a piece of 
carpet just twice as large, leaving the upper 
half loose, but so bent that it opens and shuts 
like the cover of a 
book. Now, to use 
the cleaner, scrape 
upon the lower half 
of the carpet a part 
of a Bath brick or 
some scouring soap, 
wet the knife, shut 
down the upper half 
of the carpet, and, 
holding the hand 
upon it, rub the knife back and forth. 
device will save a good deal of time. 


This 


NE of the easiest things a boy can make 

for use in the kitchen is a frame upon 
which to cool cake. The frame may be as 
large as the maker chooses to have it. 
Stretched across and fitted tightly to it there 
should be wire netting, and at each corner a 
small support should be placed, to raise the 
frame a couple of inches from the table. 





To Hold a Pail When Washing Floors 





liame on Which to Cool Cake 


M Littke Conveniences that Boys 
if Can Make 


HEN floors are to be washed the bother 

and burden of moving a pail of water 
here and there are so trying that every house- 
hold should have some such contrivance to 
lighten the work as that illustrated here. 
It is, in its simplest form, only a wooden 
box set on castors. The box should be about 
a foot and a half high and large enough to 
hold a pail. After removing the cover, reduce 


its size slightly and use it for a shelf to be 
set a few inches from the top—cleats being 
fastened to the inside ends of the box to sup- 
port it. 


This truck can be pushed easily all 
about the room and does 
away with the need to 
stoop way down to the 
floor to wring out the mop. 


OOR-STOPS are con- 
venient things to 
have close at hand. Two 
kinds are shown on this 
page. The one with a 
little roller at the bottom 
is intended to be a per- 
manent fixture. First, 
the boy who makes it will 
need a piece of wood for 
the foundation. After 
smoothing it with a knife 
he should bore three 
holes for screws and then sandpaper it. Next 
he will need a piece of wire and a short sec- 
tion of a bamboo rod—or something similar. 
The wire is to be passed lengthwise through 
the bamboo and then bent upward and fast- 
ened to the piece of wood by two or three 
small staples. That is all there is to it, 
except to attach it to the door. Be careful 
when screwing the stop to the door to measure 
so exactly that the roller will press against 
the carpet tightly enough to hold the door in 
place. By the pressure of the hand against 
the knob the door can easily be moved. 





Two Styles of Door-Stops 


The other stop is made in this way: To 
the upper part of.a small piece of wood a 
strip of sheet steel is fastened by means of 
screws passed through one end of the metal. 
Then the steel is bent into the shape shown 
in the picture. Four rubber tips, like those 
often screwed to the bottom of furniture, are 
fastened to the under side of the block of 
wood to prevent slipping. This stop may be 
used in any room, the springiness of the steel 
arch being sufficient to hold the door firmly. 


HANDY thing to have in the kitchen is 

a flatiron rest. It can be made in a 
short time and the cost will be trifling. For 
the foundation use a 
piece of board about 
an inch thick and six 
inches wide by ten 
long. Over one half 
of the board stretch 
a piece of sandpaper, 
being careful to have it lie perfectly even; 
over the other half lay a piece of tin. Tack 
both down smoothly. If they extend part- 
way over the edges of the board it will be 
well to have four strips of wood, nicely 
smoothed, to fasten to the edges for a neat 
finish. 


VERYBODY knows what it means to have 

a key missing just when it is most 
wanted: for a drawer in a desk which has 
been locked for some time and must be 
opened without delay in order to obtain 
papers or something of that sort; for a trunk 
that has been packed pre- 
paratory to going away; 
for some closet which is 
ordinarily kept locked, 
so as to exclude children, 
and needs to be entered 
unexpectedly. Over and 
over again the keys will 
be missing. Now, there 
is an easy way to over- 
come all the annoyance 
resulting from experiences of this 
kind. Let a keyboard be made, say, 
ten inches by twelve. In this board 
set brass hooks about an 
inch and a half apart 
across the board, and 
have the rows them- 
selves about three inches 
apart. Upon these 
hooks keys may be hung, 
each having attached to 





Rest for a Flatiron 

















A Pretty and Useful Closet for Shoes 





it a little paste- 
board tag on 
which is 
written the use for which any particular key is 
designed. These tags cost but little and may 
be had in almost any first-class stationery 
store. The practice of keeping keys together 
in this way will save more time and trouble 
than can possibly be imagined. A keyboard 
is really one of the greatest conveniences that 
any boy can provide for the household. It 
would be well to have it carefully smoothed 
and stained before the hooks are put in, and 
to have two screw-eyes in the upper part, so 
that it may be hung up. 


A Model Keyboard 


HERE would be an immense amount of 
pleasure to be found in making things 
out of cigar-boxes if it were not so hard to 
remove the labels from them. With starch- 
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Cabinet Made of Four Starch-Boxes 








boxes there is no trouble of this sort to face, 
and by putting four together in the way 
shown in the picture on this page a pretty 
cabinet can be made. There is need to 
supply a back for the smallest of the five 
compartments, unless a back is to be provided 
for all, and a door also is required. The 
finish will be a matter of individual taste, 
but if a black stain should 
be used ornamental brass 
hinges would give a pleas- 
ing last touch. Of course, 
the grooves made for sliding 
the box covers in and out 
should be filled with putty 
before any staining is done 
—unless that part of the 
box is cut off at the start. 


HAT to do with boots 

and shoes is a ques- 
tion which disturbs many a 
household. A boy can 
solve the problem and 
make an ornamental piece 
of furniture at the same 
time. Three boxes, put to- 
gether in the manner shown 
in the illustration of the 
closet, afford ample space 
for storing a number of 
pairs of shoes. The boxes should be cov- 
ered with denim or burlap on the outside, 
and plain dark paper or cambric on the 
inside. Ordinary hinges on the large box 
may be concealed by ornamental hinges cut 
from sheet rubber and finished with shoe- 
polish. The small box at the side serves to 
hold overshoes, and when closed is 
convenient to sit upon when 
changing the shoes, or to rest the 
foot upon when lacing. The up- 
most shelf holds polish, button- 
hook, shoe-horn, extra lacings, etc. 





A Frame for 
Holding 
Shoes 


NOTHER stand for shoes may be made of 
dowels, such as hardware dealers sell for 
a cent or two each. There should be four of 
the five-eighth-inch size, seven of the three- 
eighth size and three of the three-sixteenth. 
Holes should be bored part-way through the 
sticks, and then the pieces should be fastened 
together with glue and wire nails, after the 
pattern which the illustration in this column 
shows. If the wood be stained and brass 
knobs be used at the upper ends of the four 
corner supports the frame will be quite pretty. 
One more suggestion: this time as to a 
place for rubber shoes. Mothers know very 
well how prone children are to 
kick off such shoes in the hall 
without bothering to pick them 
up afterward and put them ina 
closet, and when the floor is 
swept they are decidedly in the 
way. Ina rear hall 
a place for the shoes 
can easily be pro- 
vided by nailing two 
strips of wood to the 
wall and attaching 
to them at suitable 
distances cross- 
pieces just long 
enough to hold up a 
pair of shoes by the 
heels. The frame 
will look like a nar- 
row ladder. It will 
prove to be very 
convenient. 
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The Actual ‘Test 


You will find there is more wear in 
Black Cat Hosiery than in any other 
kind you have ever used. 

The yarns used in Black Cat Hosiery 
are double twisted and of extra 
strength; the dye used is absolutely 
fast black; each operator makes only 
one kind of Black Cat Hose all the 
year around. These facts insure uni- 
form quality of the highest standard. 


Black 
Cat Hosiery 


is sold by all the leading dealers at 
very popular prices under a positive 
guarantee of absolute satisfaction. 


Style No. 15 for boys —triple knees — double 
heels and toes — regular “* leather stockings,” 
only 25 cents. 

Style No. 10 for girls — lighter 
than No. 15 but exceedingly firm 
and durable, only 25 cents. 


If your dealer 
does not have Black 
Cat Hosiery in stock, 
send us your order 
stating size and en- 
closing price of hose 
desired. We pay 
delivery charges. 
Catalogue free. 





























Chicago-Kenosha 
Hosiery Company, 
Kenosha, Wis. 








EVERY WOMAN should have our Big Book of Bargains. 
It will be sent free except in New York or Chicago. 


For a Woman 


To Give a Man 









as + 


TOOLS 
Not Toys 


This is our 


No. 15 


Wivanco 


Tool Cabinet $10 


An ideal Christmas Gift for a man or boy and one that 
will prove a profit. The little jobs about the house may 
be done by home talent. All the tools are of standard 
size, fully warranted, just what a carpenter would use. 
They are all sharpened ready for use. The cabinet is 
strongly made of seasoned! oak, antique finished and pol- 
ished ; heavy brass hinges and a two-keyed cylinder lock. 
Write for special catalogue illustrating and giving list of 
tools. Different prices according to size and assortment 
of tools. Your money back if for any reason you are not 
entirely satisfied. 


Our 600 - Page Bargain Book 


20,000 different articles are illustrated, 
described and priced. You will save 
money if you have it in the house 


for reference. Write for it to-day. 


White, Van Glahn & Co. 


Oldest Mail Order House in America. Established 18i6. 


20 Chatham Sq., N. Y. City 























—A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


lf there’s a man in your house then the 
“ Practical’’ Trousers Hanger and Press 


is a necessity —it saves the man’s time, his clothing, his temper 
— it saves closet space — and increases the woman's share. That 
this device is not a toy nor contrivance — but an article of great 
practical value, is proven by its sale to 250,000 representative 
men. Our booklet free on request gives full description and 
names of endorsers—among whom are Wm. Rockefeller — 

. Gould — Gov. Herrick, Ohio: etc. Usually sold in 
5.00 sets, containing 5 Hangers ani 3 Closet Rods — Single 
Hanger $1.00—Single Rod 25¢.— Goods sent prepaid. 

Money refunded at any time within 60 days. 
“‘An Ideal Christmas Gift.’’ 
Practical Novelty Co., 421 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 














HARDANGER and Six Cross Stitch Collar 
Patterns. Six , Two Eyelet Collars, 
tmellick Centerpiece, and a year's sub- 


Fancy Work woox All for 25 Cts. 


Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box J 
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Under the Evening Lamp 


Neighbors 
By Tom Masson 


EIGHBORS exist 

to be loved, to be 
hated and to borrow 
things from. It is 
comparatively easy to 
love your neighbor as 
yourself when you 
know that he has con- 
stantly on hand a good 
supply of all the things 
you need. A _ good, 
accommodating and 
whole-souled neigh- 
bor, with a full stock 
of china that you are 
not ashamed to show 
to your friends, and a 
lawn-mower that really cuts the grass from 
your own lawn just as well as it does from 
his, is a joy forever. 

We cannot, of course, always choose our 
own neighbors, but if we have good taste, a 
fair amount of judgment and ordinary nerve, 
we can usually make a judicious selection of 
the things they have. 

It is a curious fact that the farther off our 
neighbors are the more we love them. In 
remote country districts, where the nearest 
one is a mile away, he has a large place in 
our heart and soul. In the suburbs, a hun- 
dred feet away, we hobnob with him in emer- 
gencies. But in the city, where we can feel 
the vibrations of his piano attachment through 
brick walls, we don’t recognize him. 

We are apt to judge our neighbor by the 
company he keeps. If he hangs around us 
all the time we have small use for him. 

Neighbors are peculiar in many respects. 
They rarely display good taste in furniture or 
decorations and don’t seem to know how to 
use their servants. They never bring up 
their children right. They frequently wear 
better clothes than we do, which shows their 
meanness of spirit. They are also apt to be 
narrow-minded, and in an argument have 
never once convinced us that they were right. 
And worst of all, they have such exceptional 
opportunities for finding us out that it be- 
comes frequently difficult to maintain our 
self-respect. 

Wha. we need is a good, kind set of neigh- 
bors, wno will keep our secrets, and have 
constantly on hand a lot of unmarked silver, 
so that when we give a dinner-party our 
guests won’t begin to wonder what our wife’s 
initials were before she changed her name. 


Miss Rhody 
By Florence L. Tucker 


ISS RHODY set dar in de choir, 
She toss-um up her head! 
She raise dem big black eyes on higher, 
An’ when de choir am led, 


Brer Jobnsing line de hymn-tune out, 
De condregation rise, 

De bass an’ tenor wheels erbout, 
An’ grace ter all supplies. 


Bofe saint an’ sinner sings dey bes’, 
An’ each is singin’ soon, 

But straight to realms ob Heab’nly res’ 
Miss Rhody tote de tune! 


Wouldn’t Cheat a Weighing-Machine 
By William F. Burch 


T HAPPENED in the waiting-room of the 
Grand Central Station in New York. A 
group of clergymen, bound for a conference 
at New Haven, were gathered about a one- 
cent weighing-machine. One of the younger 
ones had discovered that by dropping the 
necessary coin in the slot, and then remaining 
on the platform of the scale until the next one 
had taken his place, the whole party could be 
weighed for the one cent. Just as the last 
one left the scalesthe call forthe New Haven 
train echoed through the room, and they all 
hurried for the door. 

The last one of them was lame, his clothes, 
though neat, were shiny and frayed, and his 
whole appearance indicated that he came from 
some poor suburban parish. The others had 
already passed through the gate when he 
reached the door. There he suddenly 
stopped as if he had forgotten something. 
Then he turned and limped back to the 
*“buncoed’”’ weighing-machine. Glancing 
shyly around he hurriedly took a dime from 
his pocket, dropped it into the slot, and 
turned away with a sigh of relief, as if a 
great load had been lifted from his con- 
science. He again started for the train, only 
to have the gate slammed in his face and see 
the train slowly drawing out. Witiout a 
sign of irritation or disappointment he 
turned back and sat down on a settee near 
the door to wait for the next train, while his 
plain face was illumined with a contented 
expression, indicative of duty well done. 

To judge from the appearance of the other 
ministers, the yearly income of any one of 
them would doubtless have been large enough 
to pay for a controlling interest in the weigh- 
ing-machine company, yet it was left to the 
poorest of them all to uphold the honor of his 
“cloth ’’ and to make good the shortage occa- 
sioned by the thoughtlessness of the others. 





ing to complaints, she 
wrote a letter to John 
Colton that was a 
model of brevity and 
good sense. 

“IT am only the 
clerk in the post- 
office,’’ she said in 
part, ‘‘ but it grieves 
me more than you can 
know to see your poor 
mother turn away dis- 
appointed from my 
window every few 
days. If you cannot 
possibly write a few 
lines I am sure the 


DRAWN BY MARY E. FRATZ 


Mr. Cleveland’s Wonderful Patience 


ICHARD OLNEY, Secretary of State 

under President Cleveland, tells a story 
that illustrates the conscientiousness with 
which Mr. Cleveland was in the habit of in- 
vestigating every application for a pardon. 
He says that a worthless half-breed Indian 
was convicted of the murder of an equally 
disreputable companion down in the Cherokee 
Nation, and condemned to death. His at- 
torneys applied for a stay of proceeding and 
a commutation of the sentence, but Mr. Olney 
decided that the man was guilty and de- 
served his sentence. The records were sent 
to the President for his approval. 

That evening Mr. Olney was summoned to 
the White House from a dinner-party, and 
the President kept him up until half-past two 
discussing what he deemed to be errors on 
the part of the court in the trial of that half- 
breed. Finally, Mr. Olney, failing to convince 
the President, gave up the fight and returned 
to his home. 

The next day, after the Cabinet meeting, 
Mr. Cleveland handed Mr. Olney a big bunch 
of papers, and said: 

‘Olney, I have finally come around to 
your view in that Indian case. I think the 
fellow ought to be hanged. I went over all 
the evidence again after you left here this 
morning, and just about the time they called 
me to breakfast I came to the conclusion that 
the fellow ought to be hanged. I have decided 
not to interfere.’’ 


Little Stories of Musical Folks 
By W. J. Henderson 


Va BULOW was keenly sensitive about 
his surroundings when he was playing a 
piano. One afternoon he began a Beethoven 
sonata in the Broadway Theatre, and after 
playing perhaps a dozen bars stopped and 
left the stage. In a moment two men ap- 
peared and shifted the piano some five or six 
feet away from the position occupied by it. 
Then Von Bulow returned and played the 
sonata through. When he was afterward 
asked what troubled him he said: 

‘* A woman sat in the front row fanning. I 
was playing in three-quarter time. She fanned 
in common time. It was impossible to con- 
tinue. I had the piano moved so that I could 
not see her. But how could she fan out of 
time when / was playing?”’ 

An American composer, having completed 
a piano concerto, induced Joseffy, the fa- 
mous player, to examine it. Mr. Joseffy, 
when pressed for an opinion, said: ‘‘ The ink 
and paper are exceedingly good.”’ 

It was thought that nothing smarter could 
be said of this concerto, but Rosenthal threw 
Joseffy into the shade. The composer got 
his music under the eyes of the distinguished 
Roumanian, who read the score through with 
perfect gravity and handed it back to the 
composer. 

‘“Well,’’ asked the composer, ‘‘ what do 
you think of it?’’ 

** Colossal!’’ exclaimed Rosenthal. ‘‘ You 
are the only living man who can write an 
entire concerto without an idea.’’ 


Just a Two-Cent Stamp 
By Hilda Richmond 


~ O LETTERS today?”’ asked the famil- 
iar old voice, and the girl at the 
window was obliged to give sadly the familiar 
negative answer. ‘‘ Are you sure there are 
no other people by our name that get our 
letters? I don’t see why John doesn’t write. 
Something must have happened to him.’’ 

The clerk, who had heard all thistime and 
again, suddenly had aninspiration. ‘* Where 
does your son live, Mrs. Colton?’’ she asked. 

The old lady, who dearly loved to talk 
about John, gave his address promptly, and 
the young girl made a mental note of it. 
She chatted a few minutes with the disap- 
pointed patron and then turned to wait upon 
other people, but she did not forget her reso- 
lution to give the erring ‘‘John’’a piece of 
her mind. 

““He may report me for meddling,’’ she 
mused, as she got out her writing materials, 
‘“but I don’t care. I’m provoked at him for 
making his poor old mother walk up here 
every few days for nothing, and he’s going to 
hear something on the subject.’’ 

That afternoon she was particularly busy, 
but in the intervals of selling stamps, handing 


clerk in your office 

will do it for you, for 
I am sure she is a daily witness, just as I am, 
to the neglect children show their parents.’’ 
Then she signed her name without even 
adding, ‘‘ Yours truly.’’ She gave the stamp 
an extra bang with her fist as if to relieve 
her feelings, and said aloud, ‘‘ There! I've 
wasted two cents, but it’s worth that to tell a 
big, lazy man that he ought to be ashamed of 
himself.’’ 

But it wasn’t wasted, after all. By return 
mail came a thick letter for the old lady anda 
thin one for the clerk. Her fingers shook 
just a little as she tore open the envelope, but 
the first lines reassured her and she read the 
short note with a smile that deepened into a 
low laugh before she reached the close. The 
absent John called himself several hard 
names, and promised speedy reformation, 
without once hinting that she was meddling 
in his private affairs. 

‘*T showed your letter to three other fel- 
lows who haven’t been writing home very 
regularly,’’ he said, ‘‘and they invested in 
some postage-stamps right away. Thank you 
very much for your kind letter.’’ 

‘*I knew John hadn’t forgotten,’’ said the 
beaming old lady as she shed a few happy 
tears over the thick letter. ‘‘ I’m not blam- 
ing you, dear, but I guess maybe those other 
folks in here handed out his letters to some 
one else by mistake, and they never returned 
them.”’ 


After Fifty Years 
By Samuel Thornton 


WOULD not have thee young again 
Since I myself am old: 

Not that thy youth was ever vain 
Or that my age is cold; 

But when upon thy gentle face 
I see the shades of time, 

A thousand memories replace 
The beauties of thy prime. 

Though from thine eyes of softest blue 
Some light has passed away, 

Love still looks forth as warm and true 
As on our bridal day. 

I hear thy voice, and though in part 
’Tis fainter in its tone, 

I heed it not, for still thy heart 
Seems speaking to my own. 


My First Clerical Coat 
By a Country Pastor 


Y BEST coat was an unclerical, green 

cutaway, which had originally been 
black. One Sunday morning venerable 
Deacon Pillar took me aside mysteriously 
and placed in my hand seventeen dollars, 
explaining that the ladies thought the pastor 
ought to have new clothes. Fifteen dollars 
were for a suit, and two dollars for a hat. 

Now was a convenient opportunity to pro- 
duce a forty-dollar board bill which I owed, 
but pride prevented me. 

According to instructions I went to the 
wholesale clothing house in the city. But 
nothing pleased me. All the way there my 
imagination pictured a delinquent in a new 
suit and hat, facing an irate landlord. 

Not daring to purchase, I returned home. 
Immediately I found my creditor, handed 
him that burning roll of money, and said: 
‘* Here are seventeen dollars on account.’’ 
His smile almost repaid me. 

Not soon shall I forget the look of puzzled 
disappointment that swept over the collective 
face of my congregation as I stepped into the 
pulpit the next Sunday morning. That ser- 
mon must be recorded among the failures. 

As soon as possible I got Deacon Pillar into 
the vestry and made a frank confession. 
The good man, with tears in his eyes, said 
that I did right, vowed to stand by me, and 
instructed me not to say a word. 

The most refined society could hardly have 
treated a culprit with more delicacy and 
consideration than did that country congre- 
gation. No one embarrassed me with a 
question, and I offered no explanation. Two 
weeks later the deacon again drew me aside, 
and presented me with a sum sufficient to 
cancel the board bill and to purchase another 
outfit. He further apologized for the people 
by saying that they did not know of my 
dilemma, or it would never have occurred. 

The following Sabbath morning I appeared 
before the congregation wearing a handsome, 
new, clerical suit. My friend, the deacon, 
told me they voted that sermon the best I had 
ever preached. 
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Samples of 


Skinner's 


Guaranteed 


Satin 


will help you in the 
selection of a shade 
for the lining of 
your new suit or 
coat. 

lf you will fill out 
the coupon below, 
mentioning your 
dealer’s name (so 
that we may make 
it easy for you to 
buy), we wili send 
you postage paid 
samples of our satin 
in a wide range of’ 
fashionable shades. 


Take Advantage of 
This Offer Now 
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Skinner's 
Satin 


is the only satin that 
is absolutely guaran- 
teed to wear two sea- 
sons. It is soft in 
sheen, fine in texture, 
every inch yarn dyed, 
and is as durable as it 
is beautiful. Until you 
have examined or worn 
Skinner’s Satin you 
can never appreciate 
the splendid qualities 
that for over fifty years 
have made it the most 
popular lining material 
on the market. 


36 in. wide, $1.50 per yd. 
27 in. wide, $1.25 per yd. 


None genuine without 
the name “ Skinner” 
on the selvage. This is 
your protection. Look 
for it before buying. 


Your dealer can tell you all about 
the qualities of Skinner's Satin, 
and will show it to you in the piece. 
If he cannot, write to us and, no 
matter where you live, we will see 
that you have the opportunity of 
buying it easily and quickly. 


Wn. Skinner Mfg. Co. 
Cor. Green and Bleecker Sts. 
New York City 
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Your Name 


Your Address 
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A Locomotive Any Boy Can Build 


By Meredith Nugent 


ERE is a home-made 
H locomotive, one that 

has driving-rods which 
rush back and forth like those 
of a real locomotive, one that 
runs like a real locomotive, 
and one which every boy can 
make easily and with the 
simplest materials. 

All the wheels are covers 
of tin cans, the axles are 
knitting-needles, the boiler is 
made of three empty tin cans, 
the caboose is cut out of a 
shoe-box, the driving-rods 
and cow-catcher are cut out 
of cardboard, the smokestack 
and the cylinders for the 
pistons to work in are made 
of writing-paper, and the 
motive power is elastic bands. 

The pictures accompanying 
this article are practical work- 
ing drawings, made directly from the engine 
itself. Carefully follow these drawings as 
well as instructions and you cannot go wrong. 

The locomotive I describe is twenty inches 
long. One much larger can be made just as 
easily by following the same general rules. 

Excepting where otherwise specified, make 
all fastenings with sealing-wax. Now, be- 
fore giving directions, I wish to caution you 
all to work slowly. Work hurriedly done is 
nearly always work carelessly done. Collect 
all the materials necessary before starting to 
make the locomotive, 
then go to work method- 
ically and surely, mak- 
ing all the fastenings 
strong, placing all the 
wheels on straight, and 
testing each part thor- 
oughly before going on 
with the next. 

First, make a light 
framework of thin strips 
of wood like that shown 
inthediagram, and of the 
same dimensions as 







The marked on that drawing. 
Driving-Rod Fasten this together with 
is Slipped plenty of sealing-wax. 
Overthe End Heat one end of a 


knitting-needle ina can- 
dle flame, and with this 
burn holes through the framework large 
enough for axles to revolve in without the 
least friction. After the four axles have been 
put in position place a little sealing-wax 
around the projecting ends, about one-eighth 
of an inch beyond the framework. This will 


of the Match 


prevent the knitting-needles from slipping. 
Axles should be cut with a file so as to measure 
five inches and a half in length. 
Now take two elastic bands, 
inches 


measuring 


three and a half in length by a 








The Locomotive Complete 


quarter of an inch in width, and to each tie a 
piece of stout thread fifteen inches long. Tie 
the loose ends of the thread firmly to and 
around the rear axle and nearly two inches 
apart. Then, with a piece of string, tie the 
loose ends of the elastic bands to the front of 
the framework (see diagram). Punch a hole 
with a knitting-needle through the exact 
centre of your four driving-wheels and four 
small wheels, and then cover with mucilage 
—on one side —eight circular pieces of paper, 
each about one inch in diameter, and fasten 
one of these to the centre and inside of each 
wheel. When the mucilage is thoroughly 
dry press all the wheels on to their axles, so 
that one-eighth of an inch only of the axles 
projects through —no more. Fasten wheels 
—both inside and outside —to the axles with 
plenty of sealing-wax. The circular papers 
inside of each wheel permit the sealing-wax 
to adhere splendidly. 

After this take three discarded tin cans 
and set them on top of the framework, as 
shown in the draw- 
ing of the side view 
of the engine. At- 
tach these cans to 
the wood with a few 
little dabs of seal- 
ing-wax to hold 
them in place. The 
cans used in the en- 
gine pictured meas- 
ured four inches and a quarter in length and 
three inches in diameter. A caboose is easily 
cut out of a shoe-box and fastened on with 
sealing-wax. 

The smokestack is simply a sheet of 
writing-paper rolled up into atube. A pill- 
box attached to the front of the smokestack 
gives the appearance of a headlight. Two 
spools, one large and one small, are also at- 
tached to the top of the boiler. Cylinders 





A Framework of Thin Strips of Wood 


for the pistons to work in are 
tubes of writing-paper, and 
the cow-catcher is made of 
cardboard. In front and 
under the boiler the shining 
lid of a breakfast cocoa can 
is set in position. 

The driving-rods are cut 
out of stiff cardboard, as are 
also the piston-rods. The 
driving-rods used in the en- 
gine pictured measured three- 
eighths of an inch in width 
and about seven inches and a 
quarter in length. A wide 
slit, about half an inch in 
length, was cut near the ends 
of each. The driving-rods 
are attached to the driving- 
wheels as follows: on each 
wheel, three-quarters of an 
inch from the centre, a piece 
of match three-quarters of an 
inch long is fastened, so that it projects out- 
ward and at right angles to the face of the 
wheel. Tothis piece of match, alittle overa 
quarter of an inch from the face of the wheel, 
another piece of match is fastened and at 
right angles to it. The driving-rods are | 
slipped over the projecting ends of the match 
and held loosely in position there by other 
small pieces of match which are attached to 
the tips of the long projecting pieces. The 
diagram illustrates this arrangement perfectly. 

Be sure to fasten the projecting matches in 
the same place on each wheel. Fasten one | 
end of the piston to the driving-rod with a | 
thread or a pin; thread is preferable. - The | 
loose end of the piston is allowed to run | 
back and forth in the paper cylinder. 


How to Set the Locomotive in Motion 


IND up the rear axle with your fingers, 
and continue to wind until the elastic 
becomes very taut. Keep the rear axle 
firmly in your grasp until the engine rests 
solidly on the floor. 
Place quite a 
heavy weight in the 
caboose before you 
allow the locomo- 
tive to start off on 
its trip, in order to 
prevent the rear 
wheels from. slip- 
ping around. 

In conclusion, warm over a candle flame 
all parts where sealing-wax is to be applied, 
and don’t hesitate to put on plenty of sealing- 
wax where necessary. 

Also, don’t use very heavy elastic bands 
for your motive power. Heavy elastic bands 
have less elasticity in them than bands not so 
heavy. The more elasticity there is in the 
bands used the better and farther your engine 
will travel. 


Cardboard Toys for Children 


HE most satis- 

factory material 

to use for these 
tovs is either thin 
Bristol-board or stiff 
paper. Cardboard 
that cracks or breaks 
when bent is not de- 
sirable. Following 
the diagram, mark 
out on the paper with 
dots where the main 
lines are to be, placing 
the drawing sothat the 
least amount of ma- 
terial will be wasted. 
Draw solid the lines 











Morris Chair that are to be cut, and 
dot those which are to 
be bent. Scratch lines with a pencil on the 


waste paper outside the pattern so you can 
tell what is to be cut off, and can keep the 
drawing itself as free from marks as possible. 
When using cardboard, score with a sharp 
penknife all dotted lines before bending — but 
be careful not to cut too deep. The scissors 
ought to be sharp, as no workman can do good 
work with dull tools. In cutting, be sure to 
remember always two things: cut only on 


solid lines—never cut on dotted lines. To 
use the ruler accurately is of paramount 
importance in planning neat work. Use 


liquid glue in preference to mucilage in past- 
ing the laps to their places. 











By Fritz Koch 


PARLOR TABLE: Size of plan over all, 11 
by 4% inches. Table top, 4% by 3 inches. 
Attached to the table top are two large laps 
which are to be folded under and pasted to 
the bottom of thetabletop. Their length on 
the long dotted line is 3% inches; on short 
dotted line 1% inches. Since these short 
lines are to meet underneath the table top 
the laps are half as wide as the table top — 
that is, 1% inches. Attached to the laps are 
two oblong sections, 1% inches by % of an 
inch. These are to be pasted together. The 
legs attached to these oblong sections are to 
be spread out sufficiently to have the table 
stand firm. Distance from oblong section to 
bottom of legs, 1% inches. 


Morris CHAIR: Size of plan over all, 5% 
by 4 inches. Back, 2% by 2 inches. Seat, 
2 by 2 inches. Front legs, % of an inch 
high. Back legs, % of an inchhigh. Arms, 
1 inch high by 3% inches long over all. 
Arms and legs are strips 4% of an inch wide. 
Paste the little square laps under the seat. 


BABY'’s HIGHCHAIR: Height from floor to 
top of back, 4inches. Each sideis 1% inches 
wide, hence the seat is 1% by 1% inches. 
Height from floor to seat, 24% inches. Legs, 
arms and strips composing back are all \ of 
an inch wide. Height from seat to top of 
arms, % of an inch. Height from floor to 
top of arms, 3% inches. Tray must be 1% 
inches long, not including lap with which it 
is pasted to the other side. Fold and paste 
the laps under the seat. 


BooKCASsE: Size of plan, 5% by 8 inches. 
This bookcase when finished is 5 inches high, 
3 inches wide, and % of an inch deep from 
front to back. Height from floor to first 
shelf, % of an inch. Each shelf is % of an 
inch by 3 inches, and has attached to it a 
narrow lap by which it is pasted to the back. 
The three upper shelves have very narrow 
shelf-fronts (3-16 0f an inch), which must not 
be severed from the side sections in cutting. 


The distance 
from one _ shelf 
top to the next 
is 134 inches. 


BRUSH: Size of 
plan over all, 5 


by 2% inches. 
Length of han- 
dle, 1% _ inches. 


Length of brush 
part, 2% inches. 
Brush part from 
centre to tip of 
hairs, 1% inches 








wide. Before \ 
folding this brush es Pet ba 
on its centre line / iy 

cut on all the “— r 


lines which are to 
imitate the hair. 


Parlor Table 


DusTPAN: Size of plan over all, 5 by 5 
inches. Pan bottom, 4 inches in front, 3 
inches in back, %-inch rim on three sides. 
Distance from front of bottom to back rim, 
2% inches. Length of handle from bottom 
to tip, 2% inches; its width, % inch. The 
two little triangular laps in the rim are 
fastened to the back rim by a dotted line 
and are to be pasted to the inner side of 
the side rims when all rims 
have been folded up. Bend the 
handle slightly back, curving 
it over a round pencil. 










Brush and Dustpan 


Baby’s Highchair 
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See 


UBIOAM 


a a 


Yes, and doubly wise 
to begin now if you 
have never tried it. It 
is wise because you 
are not experimenting 
with an untried article 
of no reputation. Rubi- 
foam is the delicious liquid 
dentifrice that all Americans 
know and trust. It is wise be- 
cause you avoid pain and dis- 
figurement 
and secure 
comfort and 
beauty. Its 
antiseptic 
power in- 
sures mouth 
health. 


everywhere. 


SAMPLE 
FREE 


E.W.HOYT 
@co., 
Lowell, 

Mass. 





STANLEY 
WHITE 


Mellin’s Food is an assurance of healthy, 
happy childhood and robust manhood and 
womanhood; feeding Mellin’s Food in 
infancy prepares a foundation of good 
health that resists the attacks of disease, 
prevents sickness, and later on produces men 
and women not only strong physically, 
but strong mentally. 

















Mellin’s Food gives permanent results be- 
cause it is a true food and makes the baby 
grow strong, with rosy cheeks and strong 
limbs, and builds up a strong constitution. 























Mellin’s Food is the only Infants’ Food 
which received the Grand Prize, the 
highest award of the St. Louis Expo- 
sition, 1904. Higher than a gold medal 


A sample of Mellin’s Food sent free on request 
Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


| Table 


lo 
insure 
a quiet 
table 
service 
use 


| 
Knitted 
Table 

Padding. 

| Saves table linen and 


| china. Easy to wash. 
| Inguire of First-Class 





Dry Goods Houses. 


The Knitted Padding Co., 3 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 
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Dorothy Reed’s Indians 


A Story for Children: By Laura Miller 





NE still, sunny afternoon, 
early in the last century, 
Dorothy Reed sat in the 


doorway of her log home knitting. 
She was smiling, too, over the many 
cautions her mother had given her 
that morning just before starting 
with her father on the regular half- 
yearly visit of two days to the county 
town, thirty miles away through the 
forest. 

It was very warm and quiet inthe 
narrow clearing about the log house, 
Dinner was over. Henry, her older 
brother, had gone back to his work 
in the cornfield, and Johnny, the 
three-year-old baby, was asleep on his 
mother’s bed. Dorothy aimlessly watched 
the little company of ducks deliberately file 
out of the barnyard and waddle off along the 
path to the creek. Through the trees she 
caught the glitter of the water, and dreamily 
enjoyed the lulling murmur that came up to 
her from the tiny rapid. All around were the 
woods except at the back, where the log barn 
stood in the field her father had cleared. 
Only the rude cart-track, winding away 
among the stumps into the shadowy woodland, 
suggested an outside world. 


ox 


The little maiden had just resumed her 
knitting with a sigh of content at being left 
alone, for a while at least, to take charge and 
manage things, when some influence made 
her glance up, and her eyes met the fixed 
gaze of a tall, middle-aged Indian standing 
at rest a few paces off, and calmly contem- 
plating her work. He was clad as a hunter, 
and his face was scarred and morvuse-looking. 

‘* Me—cider,’’ he said gutturally, pointing 
to his mouth. 

‘*No—no cider,’’ said Dorothy, shaking 
herhead. ‘‘ Only buttermilk.”’ 

Occasionally Indians wandered into the 
clearing, so she was not afraid. But such an 
evil expression came into the Indian’s face at 
her refusal that, fearless though she was, she 
instinctively drew back into the house. The 
Indian at once stepped in also, bow and 
arrows in hand. 

‘* Me—cider,’’ he repeated, half coaxingly, 
half threateningly, advancing toward her. 

Backing away, she stumbled over a basket 
of unspun wool and knocked her beloved 
accordion from the workstand. The noise 
woke Johnny, who sat up in bed and stared 
wonderingly at the big redskin. As she 
hastily picked up the accordion she made it 
squeak, and at the sound an idea came to her. 

‘*T have no cider,’’ she said to the Indian, 
‘but I'll play for you,’’ and with trembling 
fingers she began, a painful sense of her 
helplessness seeming to weave itself into the 
thin thread of music. 


aX 


The Indian stood motionless, a strange 
wonder dawning in his eyes. The bow and 
arrows slipped from his hand, and the sullen 
look faded from his face as the minutes went 
by. At last he sank to the floor with bowed 
head, muttering, ‘‘ Great Spirit good! Great 
Spirit good! ”’ 

Dorothy played on—jig music, lullabies, 
hymn tunes, any airs she could remember. 
Ten minutes, twenty minutes, half an hour 
passed, and the little maid’s arms began to 
grow tired. She lost her place and finally 
broke down in the middle of a tune. She 
felt weak and ready tocry. But the Indian 
merely arose, gathered up his bow and arrows, 
laid his hand gently on her head a moment, 
and then silently left the house and crossed 
the clearing with bowed head. 

The next morning after Henry had gone to 
work, taking Johnny with him, Dorothy was 
peeling potatoes, when a commotion among 
the chickens attracted her attention. Looking 
out, she was filled with terror to see three 
Indians slowly advancing into the clearing. 
They were followed shortly by two others, 
and all five came onward in single file. 
Dorothy’s heart seemed to stop as she remem- 
bered her adventure of yesterday. She sat 
perfectly still, her hands clasping the bowl. 

Imposing and formidable enough they 
looked. The foremost was tall and very 
graceful. The two crimson-tipped feathers 
at his crown were clean and fresh. Rows of 
beads and a locket partially covered his 
shining, dark skin in front. On his wrists 
were bracelets which glittered as he walked. 
The next behind, a short, fat Indian, carried 
a gorgeous red blanket. Dorothy saw noth- 
ing which showed them to bea war-party, and 
she thought them too carefully dressed for 
ordinary hunters. She saw also that only 
one carried a bow and arrows. 


ax 


Setting down the wooden bow! she came 
forward to meet them, trembling with uncer- 
tainty as to what their coming might mean. 

** Good-morning,’’ she said, glancing from 
the first Indian to the group behind him, 
where she recognized her visitor of yesterday. 

‘* No cider,’’ he said; ‘‘ friends.’’ Witha 
motion of great dignity and grace the leader 


DRAWN BY ROBERT M' QUINN 


held out his hand. Dorothy, looking up into 
his face, was instantly filled with a sense of 
his greatness. 

‘* Daughter, we come to you with open ears. 
The Great Spirit has told John Sky that he is 
pleased with you. It is also the will of the 
Great Spirit that we meet together this day. 
He has taken his garment from before the sun 
and caused it to shine with brightness upon 
us. Our eyes are open that we see clearly. 
Our ears are unstopped that we may be able 
to hear what the Great Spirit would say. 
Will the box of sweet sounds speak to us?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ answered Dorothy, relieved 
and smiling. ‘‘I’ll play for you gladly. 
Won’t you come in and sit down?’’ 

She stepped quickly into the other room 
and slipped off her apron. Returning with 
her accordion she found the Indians seated 
upon the floor around the fire with the excep- 
tion of John Sky, who stood by the mantel in 
a position to see the impression produced 
upon his companions. 

‘*Won’t you tell me who you are before I 
begin?’’ Dorothy asked. 


oot 


The leader answered: 

‘* Daughter, the Great Spirit has told you 
of His things, and I will tell you of ours. 
My young men wait below where the creek 
meets the river. We go to Cornplanter at 
Conewaugas to attend a great council. We 
are all chief warriors and sachems of the 
Senecas. Here is Twenty Canoes,’’ motion- 
ing to a strong, keen-looking young Indian 
on his right, who slowly bowed without 
change of expression. Waving his hand to 
the left he continued: ‘‘ Little Billy is wise 
in council, but rather fat on his legs.’’ Little 
Billy smiled appreciatively. ‘‘ Big Kettle is 
a mighty warrior and we listen to him also in 
council. John Sky is our guide, and his 
fathers were great warriors and hunters.”’ 

The chief paused. 

‘* And who are you?”’ asked Dorothy with 
gentle respect. 

““T am Red Jacket,’’ he said proudly. 

Dorothy knew then that she sat in the pres- 
ence of the greatest orator and statesman in 
that frontier land. Gently she took up the 
accordion and began to play a quaint old 
Scotch song. The effect was wonderful, and 
forgetting the others, who showed no sign of 
emotion except a tightening of every muscle, 
she played only to the great master of word 
music. Silent and intent he followed her 
every movement and appeared to breathe in 
the melody as something to which his whole 
body responded. With no intention todo so, 
her sweet young voice added itself to the 
melody. 

The great chief’s eyes grew soft and seemed 
to darken into velvet. His firm lips became 
gentle, and a courtly reverence seemed to 
come into his whole bearing. 


ox 


At the end of the last verse Dorothy paused. 
Glancing along the line of her guests’ faces 
she saw, with something of a thrill that a 
great prima donna is said to feel after a suc- 
cessful effort, a rapt and wondering expres- 
sion instead of their former stoical reserve. 

Several sweet old Scotch songs followed, 
until after a while she dropped naturally into 
‘I’m far fra my hame and I’m weary aften 
while,’’ which brought a very real longing 
into the heart and voice of Dorothy, and 
when the sorrowful cadence ended the In- 
dians sat very still. Only Red Jacket leaned 
forward and touched one after another the 
little brass keys upon the accordion as Dorothy 
had done. No sound following he withdrew 
his hand and said softly: 

‘““The Great Father of Red Jacket will 
speak to him again.’’ 

Accompanying herself, 
‘* Home, Sweet Home.”’ 

Immediately John Sky sat himself down in 
the shadow with bowed head and hair half 
covering his face in a way that Dorothy 
knew the Indians sat during the solemn rites 
at their funerals. Big Kettle and Tweuty 
Canoes rocked backward and forward, and 
Little Billy settled into himself and the 
blanket till he looked like a comfortable, 
squat, red salt-cellar. Red Jacket alone 
retained his easy, erect position, every linea- 
ment speaking the keenest enjoyment. 

More and more as Dorothy looked into his 
strangely piercing eyes and noted the noble 
expressiveness of his countenance she felt his 
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kingship. Graceful as a bird he 
looked, though every line of limb and 
chest showed power and endurance. 

Then a feeling of exaltation came 
to Dorothy and she raised her voice 
and threw all her powers into the 
splendid old Doxology, and stopped 
with something like a sob. 

Looking into the eyes of Red 
Jacket, Dorothy found her own gaze 
held as though by some strange force, 
and something in the depth of those 
windows of the soul bespoke a pro- 
tecting love for herself. 

Impelled to respond in some way 
she suddenly rose and held out both 
hands to the silent chief. Gently they were 
inclosed, and Dorothy thought she had never 
felt hands so soft and strong. She saw that 
they were also most delicately beautiful. 


or 


The voice that came to her was full of quiet 
command: 

‘*The Indian has not many lodges now, 
but you are as welcome to them as the young 
grass to our hillside.’’ 

With an exquisitely graceful gesture he 
said to the others: 

‘* Brothers, it is the Great Spirit speaks. 
Ever shall this maiden be our daughter and 
sister, and always shall the shelter of our 
wigwams be hers. 

‘* Brothers, you have listened to the talk of 
the blackcoats (clergymen), but never till 
now has the Great Spirit spoken.’’ 

Then to Dorothy: ‘‘ Our Father, the Presi- 
dent, gave me this,’’ touching the medal, ‘‘ to 
say that he will always listen and help us. 
You must take this smaller one, to say that 
Red Jacket is to you a father.’’ 

Tears stood in Dorothy’s eyes, and the 
chief, perceiving that she held the bundle in 
her hand, but made no attempt to untie the 
leather cord that held it to the length of 
braided hair, gently undid the thong and the 
little shining disk lay in her palm. 

‘““Thank you,’’ said Dorothy; 
always keep it.’’ 

The Indians rose with eyes upon the won- 
derful box of sounds. Twenty Canoes drew 
two arrows from his quiver, and together 
with the bow held them out to Dorothy, his 
face expressive of the warmest approval. 
She might have felt some fear of these men 
of the forest were it not that she was kept 
busy by hands outstretched with gifts. 

Red Jacket motioned to his company to put 
their presents upon the table. Little Billy 
had unclasped a necklace of tiny shells which 
he now laid beside the wooden bowl. Point- 
ing to his breast he said, ‘‘ Me—come 
again. White moon shine far into Seneca 
wigwams.’’ The package which Little Billy 
extracted from within his blanket proved to 
be a pair of beautifully embroidered mocca- 
sins which he put into Dorothy’s hands, 
delivering at the same time a short speech. 
His voice was very musical, but Dorothy 
understood not a word. 


ox 


Solemnly they clasped her hand. As they 
drew toward the door, John Sky advanced, 
and, drawing a feather from his crown, 
stuck it in the folds of Dorothy’s kerchief. 

She looked at Red Jacket for explanation, 
and he said: 

** John Sky has adopted you into his family. 
You are now of his blood and, in all the rights 
of the tribe, his sister. If evil befalls you he 
is bound to seek revenge, and to provide for 
you at all times.”’ 

“* Good-by,’’ said John Sky, his melancholy 
face much brighter. ‘‘ Friends, sister very 
good.’’ 

Last of all, Red Jacket turned to Dorothy. 
‘“ The Great Spirit will tell you much before 
Red Jacket comes again. Will you keep it 
tor him??’’ 

““When will you come again?’’ asked 
Dorothy, who disliked to have him go. 

‘* Perhaps the forepart of next summer, be- 
fore the grass has grown big enough for pas- 
ture; but any Seneca will bear a message to 
Red Jacket with the secrecy of the wind that 
speaks in the night-time.’’ 

Again he took both her hands in his and 
looked down into her eyes with a gaze that 
was a caress, saying gently: ‘‘Good-by.”’ 


ox 


As they emerged from the house an Indian 
stepped from the woods and handed Little 


‘IT shall 


Billy, Big Kettle and John Sky each a bow | 
and arrows, and to Red Jacket a short rifle. | 


He spoke to Twenty Canoes, who made an 
outward motion as though he had none and 
needed none. 

Then all disappeared as silently as they 
came, Little Billy last. 


Dorothy grew up to bea dreamer who loved | 


the outdoors, and in her tramps she often 
imagined another meeting in which she 
looked again into the splendid eyes which 
had revealed so much to her that was great 
and gracious. But, though she watched the 
young grass come to the hillsides many 
times, she never saw the great chief again. 



































Lapis Warcaps 


Are more than 
ornaments—they 
are accurate time- 
keepers. This can 
be said of no small 
watch at anywhere 
near the same price. 

Ask your jeweler 
to show you the 
“New England 
Watch trays” and 
judge for yourself 
as to their beauty 
of design and fine- 
ness of finish. 

So many styles 
and designs to 
choose from that 
every taste must 
be suited. A bind- 
ing guarantee as to 
time-keeping 
qualities makes 
satisfaction abso- 
lutely certain. 


% 
.: 





Sold everywhere 
$5 to $24 


The New England 
Blue Book of Ladies’ 
Watches and the New 
England Red Book 
of Men’s Watches 
fully illustrate the 
entire line. Write 
today for the Book 


you want. 


The New England 
Watch Company 


33 Maiden Lane 
New York City 
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NUMBER Ill 
FTER Alice 
had shown 
Humpty- 
Dumpty, Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedle- 
dee how easily they 
could reach their 
bases without crossing each other’s path the 
twins objected to the way as being too round- 
about. But Humpty-Dumpty turned to them 
and said haughtily: ‘‘I told you so. Never 
cross my path again,’’ whereupon Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedle-dee feil upon each other’s 
necks and sobbed themselves off the field. 
When they had disappeared Humpty-Dumpty 
said to Alice: ‘‘ I knew it was that way, but I 
thought it was this way—like the simple 
puzzle of the two E’s-——hence the saying, 
‘too easy.’’”’ 














Taking his slate he drew two capitai E’s, 
back to back. ‘‘ This,’’ pointing to one, “ is 
the way the E looked before it went through 
the looking-glass, and the other is after. 
Now, take my pencil and connect 1 with 1, 
2 with 2 and 3 with 3, without crossing a line, 
while I fetch you another charade,’’ and he 
disappeared. 

While Alice was sitting down to work out 
the puzzle Peter suddenly asked her: 
‘* By-the-way, have you a colledgucation?’’ 

‘*] don’t believe I know what that word 
means,’’ said Alice with a puzzled look. 

‘* Why, that’s a lap-over word. We often 
use ’em when we want to save syllables.’’ 

‘*Oh, I see now. You mean ‘ college edu- 
cation.’ No, I haven’t had one, but Fraulein, 
our governess, has had one and she’s going to 
give itto me. But why do you ask?’”’ 

‘* Because I want to take you to our school 
and want to know what class to begin with.’’ 

**Let’s begin with the kindergarten and 
work our way up.’’ 

‘Very well. If you’ll excuse me I’ll go to 
find out if visitors are admitted today. If 
you get lonesome while I’m away you may 
study out the sign on this tree. In order to 
read it you must divide it into three pieces 
that can be fitted together to form a perfect 
square. Then the letters will appear in 
their proper order. Of course, I suppose 
you know what a square is?’”’ 


Answers to September Puzzles 


1 Inscription on Curtain GATE 
2 Humpty-Dumpty’s Age ...... 14 
(Twice 142857 is 285714) 

3 The Literary Carousel DIVISIBILITY 


4 The Charade . Kidneys (Kid-knees) 

5 The Crown Jewels There were forty sapphires. 
The puzzle turns upon the word “ crown,” which 
is the equivalent of five shillings. Each jewel 
costing a crown apiece, there must have been 
forty sapphires. : 


PRIZE WINNERS 


First Prize — Mrs. A. F. Winterstein, North Carolina. 
Second Prize — Virginia De Kenson, New Jersey. 
Third Prize — Stephen L. Newnham, District of Columbia. 


Other Prizes.—James Brackenridge, New York; Mrs. 
N. H. Shearer, Pennsylvania; Mrs. M. A. Finley, lowa; 
Elisabeth B. Warren, Maine; Bertha Kupfer, New York; 
Henrietta McKenna, New Jersey; Mrs. A. M. Young, 
lllinois ; Isabel N. Rawn, Massachusetts; May B. Achilles, 
New York; Hazel E. Rice, Illinois; Mrs. John E. Brown, 
Connecticut; Edwin C. Roddy, New Jersey; Margaret S. 
Padgett, New York; Alice R. Lancaster, Virginia; E. M. 
Brown, Rhode Island; Mrs. T. W. Pemberton, California ; 
S. A. Morton, Nova Scotia; A. C. Muller, South Carolina ; 
Caroline Arnold, Florida; S. Grant Oliphant, Maryland ; 
Rachel H. Stannard, Massachusetts; Margaret Keys, 
Illinois; Florence Thurston, New Hampshire; Jean Louis, 
Maryland; Mrs. R. T. Strohm, Pennsylvania; Charlotte 
M. Rock, New Hampshire; Mrs. W. R. Vance, Virginia; S. 
B. Moore, New Jersey ; James Haas, New Jersey ; Grace E. 
Murray, Nova Scotia; Mrs. H. W. Sharman, California; 
Mrs. James H. Maxwell, Virginia; Priscilla D. Smith, 
Rhode Island; James S. Gorner, Quebec ; Ruth A. Sherrill, 
Minnesota; Louise Ralston, Massachusetts; Dorothea F. 
Chace, New York; Mrs. Henry P. Brown, District of 
Columbia; Mrs. A. B. Hall, California; Mrs. Grace W. 
Smith, Rhode Island; H. L. Williams, Tennessee; Mrs. F. 
S. Baughn, Indiana; Mrs. B. B. Nichols, Massachusetts ; 
Mrs. W. D. Carmichael, North Carolina; Mrs. Elmer Lane, 
Kansas; Elsie Schott, South Carolina; Lillian F. A. 
Maulsby, Massachusetts. 


Alice in Puzzleland 


By Hector Rosenfeld 


Drawings by Thomas Mcllvaine 


Alice was inclined to take offense at the 
question, but she thought better of it, though 
there was a slight sneer on her lips as she 
said: ‘*‘ A square is a figure of four equal sides 
and all right angles.’’ 

‘‘Is that so?’’ asked Peter in surprise. 
‘I thought it was just something that you 
couldn’t make a circle of.’’ 

Alice was very fond of design puzzles, and 
she laid aside her E’s while she worked it 
out. It was not long before she deciphered the 
sign and had her answer 
and square ready for Peter 
when he returned. 

“TI declare, I never saw 
such remarkability,’’ said 
Peter with wide-open eyes. 
But Alice only smiled 
modestly and busied her- 
self with the Humpty- 
Dumpty puzzle. 

This being visitors’ day 
Peter conducted Alice to 
the schoolhouse which was 
close by. They had not 
gone very far before a flut- 
tering of wings overhead 
startled Alice and she saw 
anairshipalight from which 
stepped her friend the 
Hatter. When he saw her 
he made a profound bow, 
after which he exclaimed: 

‘*Tam not mad, but soon 
shall be if six times six are 
thirty-three. He who sees 
his opportunity and seizes 
itislikethewind. Hesees 
his, and he ceases not, 
therefore can I not find the 
answer.’’ 

‘*To what are you seeking an answer?’’ 
asked Alice interestedly. 

‘*T find that with the wind behind meI can 
fly five miles in three minutes, but with the 
wind against me but three miles in five min- 
utes. Now, if the wind should cease, how far 
could I travel between breakfast and noon?’’ 

‘* How early do you breakfast ?’’ asked Alice. 

‘*Sometimes early, sometimes late, but 
always at half-past seven.’’ 

Alice told him she would try to find the 
answer and send it to him, at which he hopped 
into his airship and flew away shouting: 

‘If six times six were thirty-three 

What would happen to eleven times three?”’ 

When Alice and Peter arrived at the school- 

house they were met by Humpty-Dumpty, 

















who handed Alice the following charade, say- 
ing that he guessed the answer was Captain 
Kidd, because he was the only pirate he knew: 


“Ifa birdie meet a birdie 
Coming through the LAST, 
Should a birdie most unyielding 
To its FIRST hold fast? 





Who oft commandments broke: 
Lord help the ships he caught at sea — 
They found it was no joke.” 


| 

“The WHOLE a pirate bold was he, | 

As they were about to | 
enter the school a troop of 
children swarmed out, it 
being the hour for recess. 
The teacher, however, met 
the visitors at the gate and 
told Peter to show Alice 
about until after recess, 
when she would join them. 
The first room they 
entered was the arithmetic 
class, and the blackboard 


immediately attracted Alice. It bore ex- 
amples in ‘‘ Pictorial Arithmetic.’’ 

** What kind of arithmetic is that?’’ asked 
Humpty-Dumpty. 

‘“*“You use words instead of figures,’’ ex- 
plained Alice. ‘‘ You add and subtract them 
just like numbers until you get the answer. 
See,’’ she said, pointing to the board, ‘* there’s 
one example done to show how. Boat, plus 
Woman (equals B-o-a-t- 
w-o-m-a-n), minus Man 











(leaves B-o-a-t-w-o), minus 
Boa, leaves T-W-O, which 
is the answer. 
fine,’’ delightedly ex- 
claimed Alice. ‘‘ Let’s try 
the others,’’ and she sat 
down immediately, full of 
excitement, to work out 
the other three examples. 


hadn’t paid the slightest 
attention to Alice’s expla- 
nation, had meantime 
curled himself up on one of 
the benches and was now 
fast asleep, while Peter with 
a broad grin was painting 
little puzzle pictures all 
over his bald spots. 


TO BE CONTINUED 








Read These Positive Directions 


In addition to giving the answers to these puzzles tell us, in not more than twenty-five words, whether you like these | 


new puzzles better than the old, and why. For your skill in solving the puzzles and for the neatness, originality and 


general care displayed in preparing the slips, we will give: 


$25 to the person sending a correct solution, and, in the judgment of the Editor of The Journal, the best suggestion ; 
$10 for a correct list and the second best suggestion; $5 for a correct list and the third best suggestion, and $1 each for 
the next forty-seven (47): 50 rewards in all, amounting to $87. 

Write your answers after the corresponding questions printed herewith. Then write your 25-word suggestion on the 


same paper. 


Mail your letter so that it will reach Philadelphia not earlier than November 4, and not later than the morning of | 


November 9. 


The correct solution of this month’s puzzles will be published in the January Journal. Owing to lack of space the 


suggestions cannot be published. 


We cannot undertake to answer any questions whatever about the puzzles. 


Some More Puzzles Next Month 


Oh, that’s | 


Humpty-Dumpty, who | 





3 The Hatter could travel 








miles in 


§ Pictorial arithmetic : 





The privilege of answering these puzzles is open to all: subscriber or reader. To enable the easy han- 
dling of the replies to these puzzles the following form of answer is suggested, but not required. 
guess oneach line. Write the 25-word suggestion on the margin below. Mail your answer addressed only to 


The Puzzle Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal . ° 
P. O. Box 1401, Philadelphia 2 2 
1 How did Alice connect the two E’S ... 2... cece cece cee cece cece cree ences eeeeeeessersssesese 3 1 


2 The sign in the park (write your answer in the square) .......------+558 ssee+s 


4 The answer to the charade is. ...--- --eeeeeeeeeeenee 


Put one 
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ayn Dutch " 
Cleanser 


» 


Chases 
Dirt a 





OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 
is the modern triumph, in 


favor of which the old line 
soaps, scouring brick and 
soap powders are set aside 
by practical housekeepers. 


OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 


Cleans 


Scrubs 
Scours 
Polishes 


OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 


contains no lyes or Caustic, 
and being highly porous 


Absorbs Dirt 


—doesn’t scratch or eat 
off dirt as well as surface 
of article to be cleaned. 







A large 
‘sifting 
top ’* 
can 


10c 





















































Carpet ‘wo rooms 
with «‘Agate”’ Carpet 
for what ome would 
cost with fancy 
Ingrain. 


For over 10 years ‘*Agate’’ has been known as the 
best low-priced yard-wide Carpet. 
Made in fast colors, in 
over 100 artistic patterns. 
Pattern book, showing de- 
signs in colors, free for name 


of dealer not carrying our 
** Devon Mills’ carpets. 


Chas. P. Cochrane 


DEVON CARPET MILLS 


Kens. Ave. & Butler St. 
Philadelphia. 


THANKSGIVING and CHRISTMAS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


of all Publishers. Catalogue free. We carry 
FAI Decorations and Novelties for Sale at Booths, for 
Grab Bags, Jack Horner Pies, Christmas Trees, etc. 

Presents for Sunday Schools. Write us your needs. 
HINTS PUBLISHING & SUPPLY CO. 
(Wholesale and Retail.) 53 Bible House, NEW YORK. 


ENGRAVED 72 


100 INVITATIONS 2 
Delivered anywhere 


WEDDING 
EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. 


in the U. S.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 





















EVERETT WADDEY CO.,25. 1ith 8t., Richmond, Va. 
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“Sit with me by the h 
And stretch the 
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hands ‘ 



































iy 2 
Your Thoughts Go Back to the Days When You Rode 4 ‘ You Remember the Woolly Shape at Rest in the Meadow 


into the Barn, Held on by Loving Hands 























Their Soft Brown Eyes Recall Many Happy Barnyard Days 
at the Old Farm 























They Gathered in the Field Corner tor Your Petting § ~ } P As They Flocked Home at Twilight They Brought 
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You Recollect How She Looked Up Alertly from 
Browsing as You Passed 
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Never Forget How They Came to Drink at the 
Moss-Grown Trough 


Entered the Homestead Door 





























2ht They Brought with Them Comfort and Content hp They Recall Your First Ride and Take You Back to Happy Hours 
45 
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When Unexpected Company Comes 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 
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DRAWN BY WALTER R. STOREY 


SMALL storeroom or a large closet, 
A containing groceries and a few canned 
goods, is indispensable even in a large 
city. The coming of two unexpected guests 
upsets the arrangements of a family of two 
more than three or four guests would a large 
family. The ‘‘ little dinner’’ may allow of 
one extra person, but never more if the 
housewife is economical. The emergency 
closet shovld contain a few boxes of crackers 
and wafers, three cans of nice mushrooms, 
half a dozen boxes of good sardines, three 
cans of peas, three cans of macedoine, three 
cans of tiny beets, half a dozen cans of toma- 
toes, three cans of peaches, six tumblers of 
mixed jellies, thvee cans of Spanish peppers, 
two pounds cf! spaghetti, a pot of beef ex- 
tract, a bottle of Worcestershire sauce, one 
of tarragon vinegar, olive-oil, olives, pecans, 
almonds, English walnuts, raisins, a box of 
almond paste, three boxes of gelatine, one 
tumbler of peanut butter, two or three pounds 
of fruit cheese (this can be made at home 
and will keep all winter), two pounds of 
lentils, beans, white, red and black; dried 
peas, rice, curry-powder, three bottles of 
clam bouillon, cocoa and chocolate. Keep 
up the stock and replenish each lot as it be- 
comes exhausted. These goods are not for 
evir'«ay use — such a diet would be neither 
heali.-iul nor economical; they constitute an 
emergency list. 


Learn How to Utilize “‘ Left-Overs” 


Agrees ser how to utilize scraps and left- 
overs aids the housekeeper in furnishing 
good meals at little cost, and helps out when 
the unexpected company arrives. Left-over 
mashed potatoes may be made into potato 
puff or croquettes. Use cold boiled potatoes 
‘* hashed in cream,’’ or brown hashed, or az 
gratin. Use every bone for stock, make the 
stock twice a week, and you may have soups 
every day atatrifling cost. Sauces and made- 
over dishes are much more savory when 
stock is used in place of water. Learn how 
to make good sauces—they transform a 
homely dish into a sightly one, and are 
easily and quickly made from materials al- 
ways at hand. 

Cold mutton may be made into pilaf, 
minced in tomato sauce, cecils, casserole or 
barbecue. All these are dainty, sightly and 
easily made. Raw bits of beef and the end 
of a steak together make good cannelon, 


brown stew or Hamburg steaks. Cold 
cooked beef makes croquettes, Breslau, 
ragoit, beef pudding and curry balls. 


Chicken is very good when warmed up in 
cream sauce, made into croquettes, in curry, 
or as a salad. 


An Attractive Emergency Luncheon 


ET us see what can be done under very 
practical conditions. The young house- 
keeper has had a roasted chicken today and 
one-half of it is left over. Two friends next 
day unexpectedly drop in to luncheon. In 
the refrigerator we find the coarser parts of 
two heads of celery and three left-over baked 
apples. From the closet we use peas, beets, 
wafers and rice. Wash a cupful of rice at 
once; let it stand in the clear water until 
luncheon-time. Cut the celery, wash and 
cover with cold water. Our bill-of-fare is 
quite attractive: 


Celery Bouillon in Cups Waferettes 
Cream Chicken in Rice Border garnished with Peas 


Bread 
Beet Salad Wafers 
Hot Apples, Cream 
offee 


Boil the celery in a quart of water for half 
an hour, strain, add some beef extract anda 
very little saltand pepper. Make half a pint 
of white sauce by rubbing together two level 
tablespoonfuls of butter and two of flour; add 
half a pint of milk, and when it reaches the 
boiling point add the cold chicken cut into 
blocks, a teaspoonful of salt and a dash of 
pepper. Stand this over hot water for fifteen 
minutes. Boil, drain and dry the rice, put 
it around the platter in a heavy roll, pour in 
the chicken, put the heated peas around out- 
side the rice, and send it tothe table. Such 
dishes make easy service and light dish- 
washing. Heat the apples and serve them 
plain or with cream. 


When There is Nothing Left Over 


OW, as to how to proceed when we have 

nothing left over, and four extra come in 
to dinner. We are a long way from a store 
and entirely out of the reach of a market. 
Perhaps we have expected to be alone for 
dinner, the ‘‘ better half’’ has been called 
away from home, and, woman-fashion, we 
never cook for ourselves. The ‘‘ larder”’ 
contains milk, butter, five eggs, a little cheese 
and two onions, with, of course, the ever- 
present materials such as sugar, tea, cocoa 
and coffee. 


Here are some dinners we can prepare 
quite easily with what we have on hand : 


Cream of Pea Soup 
Spaghetti with Tomato Sauce and Cheese 
Hot Buttered Beets Rice 
Caramel Custards 
Coffee 


Clam Bouillon 
Broiled Sardines on Toast 
Omelet with Peas Bread 
Beet Salad with French Dressing 
Peach Shortcake, Milk 
Coffee 


Tomato Bisque 
Spaghetti Croquettes, Cheese Sauce 
Peas 
Macedoine, French Dressing 
Soffee 
Raisins 
« 
a Bouillon Waferettes 
Beets stuffed with mee and Nuts, Cream Sauce 
Peas 
Dutch Peach Pudding, Hard Sauce 
Coffee 


Waferettes 


Nuts 


Clear Tomato Soup Crofitons 
Bread Patties with Creamed Mushrooms 
Nut Roll, English Drawn Butter 
Peas 
Cottage Pudding, Jelly Sauce 
Coffee 


Cream of Peanut Soup Crofitons 
lives 
Spanish Omelet, Tomato Sauce 
Bread and Butter 
Mayonnaise of Peas in Beets 
Fruit Cheese between Wafers 


Waferettes 

Cocoa 

And so we might go on indefinitely twisting 
and blending these few materials into bills- 
of-fare. It will be noticed that while each 
dinner is different the materials have not 
changed — the store-closet alone has furnished 
all. This shows how one can, with limited 
resources, have great variety. The old peas, 
beans and lentils require long cooking and 
cannot be used when unexpected company 
comes, but they help out wonderfully when 
the every-day market fails, or when the al- 
lowance has not quite lasted. They may 
be soaked over night, pressed through a 
sieve, mixed with an equal quantity of boiled 
rice and baked ina casserole for one hour. 
This combination followed by a salad or 
fruit gives the ideal meal. Spaghetti served 
with tomatoes and cheese or nuts has meat 


value. Nuts and rice have the same value 
as beans and rice. Omelet takes the place of 
meat. When only five eggs are used for six 


persons make a Quaker omelet, using two 
tablespoonfuls of cornstarch cooked in a pint 
of milk; when cool add the eggs beaten with- 
out separating. Season and cook as a plain 
omelet in one large pan. Turn out and serve 
either with tomato sauce or with peas. 


Esss Form the Best Meat Substitute 


HEN an emergency meal must be got 

quickly eggs are the best meat substitute. 
They are not so economical as spaghetti, 
cheese or nuts—that is, the money cost is 
greater, but the time spent in preparation is 
less; both must be counted, however, when 
time has a money value; and time should be 
of great value to every housewife. 

Ten eggs are equal to a pound of beef in 
nutritive value. It is easily seen that one 
does not get nearly as much nitrogen from 
two eggs or one, as in omelets, as from the 
usual amount of steak. This is the reason 
why eggs are allowed in many cases of rheu- 
matism where flesh is prohibited. Omelets 
are quickly made and may be served plain or 
with a sauce, garnished with peas or parsley. 
A good French omelet is, however, judging 
by those usually served, beyond the average 
cook. Hard-boiled eggs may be used for 
Beauregard eggs, Chinese eggs, Japanese 
eggs, or stuffed with cream sauce. Among 
the attractive ways of serving eggs for lunch- 
eon or for emergency dinners are a la Martin, 
dropped with tomato sauce, au gratin, cur- 
ried, scalloped, in brown sauce, scrambled 
with mushrooms or with peas, baked in to- 
matoes, a la Valenciennes, and eggs a la tripe. 

Economy and simplicity should govern our 
daily food; wholesomeness and palatability 
are results of care and the selection of the 
foods, rather than of expense. A good house- 
wife entertains at home, not at a restaurant. 
She is proud of her art, and deservedly so, 
for it requires great thought and knowledge 
to serve, three times a day, meals that are 
appetizing, wholesome and sightly. 


To Make an Omelet 


ET every other thing ready to serve be- 

fore you make the omelet, as it must be 
served as soon as it is cooked. Beat the 
eggs, without separating, until they are well 
mixed—not too light; add as many table- 
spoonfuls of warm water as you have eggs; 
beat again, and to each six eggs add a salt- 
spoonful of pepper and a teaspoonful of 
butter. Put atablespoonful of butter into a 


sauté-pan—a shallow, round pan— heat with- 
out browning, turn in the eggs, dust with a 
teaspoonful of salt, and shake until the ome- 
let begins to set at the bottom. Then witha 
limber knife lift the edges, allowing the soft 
upper part to run underneath. Continue 
until the omelet is sufficiently cooked. Run 
the knife under the side next to the handle 
and fold over one-half; turn it out on a 
heated platter, garnish with parsley or pour 
over it cream or tomato sauce. 


Spanish Omelet is Most Sightly 


HIS is the most sightly of all dinner 

omelets. Cut red sweet peppers into 
diamond-shaped pieces, chop sufficient pars- 
ley to make a tablespoonful, also chop a 
good-sized onion. Put the butter into the 
omelet pan, add the onion, cook slowly with- 
out browning, pour in the eggs, cook and 
fold as with a plain omelet, turn it out ona 
heated platter, garnish the top with the 
peppers, dust with parsley, and, if you like, 
pour around it tomato sauce. 


My Favorite Omelet 


OOK a pint of fresh green peas, chop one 

onion, peel two fresh tomatoes and chop 
one sweet pepper. Put a tablespoonful of 
butter into a saucepan, add the pepper, the 
tomatoes sliced and the onion. Stand them 
over hot water for twenty minutes. Beat six 
eggs without separating, add the vegetables 


and five tablespoonfuls of warm water, a tea- | 


spoonful of salt, a dash of pepper, and cook 
and finish the same as a plain omelet. 
Garnish with the seasoned hot peas and send 
to the table. 


Spaghetti with Tomato Sauce 


UT a quarter of a pound of spaghetti into 
boiling water. Boil rapidly for thirty 
minutes. Drain, cover with a pint of 
strained stewed tomatoes, add a teaspoonful 
of salt, cover and cook for half anhour. Add 
a quarter of a pound of cheese, grated, a 
tablespoonful of butter, heat until the cheese 
is melted, and serve. 


Peach Shortcake 


IFT a quart of flour with four level tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder and one of 
salt. Rub in two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
add sufficient milk to make a dough— about 
acupful anda half. Knead quickly, roll out 
about one inch in thickness, cut into rounds 
to fit the ordinary pie-plates, bake in a quick 
oven for twenty minutes. Chop rather fine 
one can of nice peaches, and drain them. 
When the cakes are done pull them apart, 
butter the bottom, spread over it a good layer 
of the chopped peaches, dust with sugar, put 
on the top cake and dust well with sugar. 
Serve warm with cream. 


Stuffed Beets 


ASH half a cupful of rice and sprinkle 

it in a kettle of boiling water. Boil 
rapidly for fifteen minutes and drain. Chop 
a cupful of pecan-nuts, mix them with the 
rice, add a teaspoonful of salt and a little pep- 
per. Scoop the centres from cooked beets; 
fill the space with the rice mixture, stand 
them in a baking-pan and bake for twenty 
minutes. Chop the beet taken from the centre 
very fine, add it to a cream sauce, ard pour 
around the beets after they are dished. 


Dutch Peach Pudding 


EPARATE two eggs; beat the yolks; add 

a cupful of milk, half a teaspoonful of 
salt and a tablespoonful of melted butter. 
Mix and beat in a cupful and a half of flour 
that has been sifted with three level teaspoon- 
fuls of baking-powder. Stir in carefully the 
well-beaten whites and pour the batter into a 
shallow, greased pan. Put halves of canned 
or fresh peaches over the top, sprinkle with 
six tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar, and 
bake in a quick oven for half an hour. Serve 
warm with peach sauce, hard sauce or cream. 
Make the peach sauce from the liquor in the 
can. 


Fruit Cheese 


TONE a pound of dates, add to them a 

pound of raisins, a pound of figs, half a 
pound of pifion-nuts, a quarter of a pound of 
blanched almonds, half a pound of pecans 
and half a pound of Brazilian nuts. Put the 
mixture through a meat-chopper, and pack 
into tumblers. Keep inacold place. This 
may be made into tiny balls and dipped in 
chocolate, or cut into blocks and used as a 
sweetmeat, or cut into thin slices and put 
between bread and butter or crackers to serve 
in the place of cake. 


NOTE — Next year Mrs. Rorer will take up some en- 
tirely new subjects for her articles in The Journal, in which 
all housewives will be interested. In the December num- 
ber she will tell of the best way of “* Serving the Christmas 
Dinner Without a Maid.’”’ 
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To those who have once 
tasted the goodness contained 
in those little opal jars labelled 
‘*MacLaren’s Imperial Cheese,”’ 
an invitation to have some is 
irresistible. The delightful 

flavor of 


Mac Laren’s 


IMPERIAL 


CHEE SE 


satisfies the most critical taste. 


Weight for weight, it is six times more 
nutritious than meat, and, combined with 
bread, contains everything that the human 
body requires in the way of food to maintain 
health and strength. 


To appreciate all that this statement 


means — Just try it. 
10c. a jar and upward at all grocers. 


MacLaren’s Imperial Cheese Co., Ltd., 
Detroit, Michigan, and Toronto, Canada 


The Thanksgiving 


Dinner 


By CHARLES B. KNOX 





F President Roosevelt in his proclamation 
announcing the day set aside for Thanks- 
giving should wind up with “every house- 
keeper in the land should have her dessert 
for Thanksgiving dinner made from Knox’s 
Gelatine,’’ he would confer the greatest favor to 
young and old throughout this great country 
of ours. But all he can do for us is to announce 
the day, and leave it to the good judgment of 
the housekeepers what the dessert shail be. 

1 would like to suggest that for Thanksgiving 
your dessert be Charlotte Russe with Jelly, and 
I] would like to furnish free the recipe for making 
it, for it is something that is delicious. It 
not only winds up the heavy dinner with some- 
thing delicate, which it should be, 
but gives you a beautiful ornament 
for your table as well. I have this 
recipe done in colors, so you can 
see just how it looks. It is yours 
for a postal card. I have another, 
not done in colors, called Angel 
Charlotte Russe, for which I gave 
the originator, Mrs. J. E. Randall, 
Cleveland, O., a Steinway Grand 
Piano. I know you will be pleased with both. 

When you use Gelatine — use a pure Gelatine 
—not a mixed or flavored package. Then you 
will know just what you are feeding your 
family. Knox’s is guaranteed pure. 

If you prefer an Ice Cream dessert use one- 
fourth box of Knox’s Gelatine, because it will 
be smoother and better, besides you will not 
have to use so much pure cream. 

Hoping you have a great deal to give thanks 
for this year, and knowing | will come in for 
some of it if you have Knox’s Gelatine for 
dessert,1am, Respectfully yours, 

CHARLES B. KNOX. 


F For the name of your grocer I will send my recipe book, 
ree Dainty Desserts for Dainty People, and list of 1904 prize 
winning recipes. If he doesn't sell Knox's Gelatine, send me 
4c. in stamps and I will send you a full pint package, or a two 
quart package for 15c., two for 25c. (stamps taken). In view of 
the popularity of the 1904 recipe contest, I have decided to hold 
three this year. Write fur particulars. Last year I gave a Stein- 
way Piano for the best recipe. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 


13 KNox AVENUE, JOHNSTOWN, NEW YORK 


S UAB S are money- 

makers. 
Ready for 
market when four weeks old. §& 
A pair of Breeders produce 
from 8 to 10 pair every year. 
Each pair can be sold for 50 
to 80 cents. Our Homers pro- 
duce the finest squabs in this 
country. They require little 
attention. Send for informa- 
tion and prices. 


HOMER SQUAB COMPANY 
Box N, Lindenhurst, N. Y. 
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“A most dehcous lite 
to tempt the appetite’ 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


take great pleasure in announcing to 
their patrons that Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers may now be purchased in a 





medium size tin at a new price—ten cents. 


This new tin may be called the daily service 
package, because it contains just the nght 
amount of these exquisite confections to add a 
touch of refinement to a light luncheon, a little 
dessert, a daily meal. 


Nabisco are always ready for every occasion 
—absolutely fresh and sweet as a bouquet of 
June roses. 


Flavors: Vanilla and Chocolate. 





Festno—A unique dessert confection of almond shape 
and flavor, with an airy shell that dissolves on your 


tongue and surprises you with a delicious kernel of cream. 











NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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The Journal's New Needlework Pages 


Mrs. Grabowskii’s Christmas Talk 


so repeatedly asked that I feel a public 

notice will not come amiss to all my 
readers now. Always remember that material 
for certain seasons must be in our hands at 
least three months before it is published. It 
may be sent by mail or express, and must 
always be accompanied by stamps or money for 
its return, as we seldom purchase outright any 
specimens sent us. We are not buying or 
selling art needlework; we only request that 
original ideas be submitted to us for use in our 
pages. Except when other arrangements are 
made with you by letter we do not buy anything 
but the exclusive right to your designs and 
text, and the use of the specimens for illustra- 
tions, returning the specimens to you as soon 
as the pictures have been made. I am glad to 
give information or answer questions when a 
stamp is sent for reply, and I hope you will 
submit anything to me you wish: I shall give 
it the most careful consideration. 


H= to send things to me for my pages is 


ND now I know you are all thinking about 
Christmas things, and I want to tell you 
about some useful and pretty ones. 

One is a collar for the evening coat of an 
elderly woman. A collar pattern was used 
as a foundation, and on this were basted, in 
attractive arrangement, pretty little square, 
oval and round motifs embroidered on chiffon 
or mousseline de soie. ‘Shey can be bought 
very reasonably at any dry-goods store. A 
design was interwoven around them, using 
an eighth-of-an-inch fold of black taffeta 
instead of braid, and lace stitches in heavy 
lace-silk were used to hold all in place. 


Dag tea more properly speaking, 
Madeira— work is still one of the most 
popular embroideries. For a pillow that I 
saw recently tan linen was used, with a cross- 
bar of a beautiful shade of blue. This gave 
the color tone. A bowknot was formed of 
eyelets of graduated sizes, from those meas- 
uring a quarter of an inch across to the very 
small ones where the bow twisted in tying. 
This knot was supposed to tie two long palm 
leaves together, gracefully waving, one on 
each side. These were long and slender, not 
exceeding two inches in their broadest part, 
and the little leaves that formed the palm 
were padded and embroidered in satin-stitch 
onaslant. The eyelets and palms were all 
done in white mercerized cottons, rather 
heavy. The cover was put on a pale blue 
pillow, which showed t rough. There were 
tiny rings in crochet in two rows around the 
pillow, and these were laced up with a half- 
inch taffeta ribbon to match. It was dainty 
in the extreme. 


BEAUTIFUL opera-bag in horseshoe 
shape was carried out in the same man- 
ner, a soft, crush-pink silk being used. The 
edges, except the square top, 
were scalloped in silk of the 


find is very popular this season. An open 
place was drawn in scroll design just like a 
frame, and coming in the proper place for 
the book title. This was worked out in eye- 
let embroidery and padded scrolls, and was 
really cut away inside, so that when put on any 
book it showed the title through. The mono- 
gram of the recipient was daintily done in one 
corner, and low down on the edge the year 
date appeared, mercerized linen thread being 
used. This was particularly attractive. 


THOUGHT beadwork had been relegated 

to the past, but it hasn’t. Can you really 
give up a pretty thing ? I think not. The 
bead purses are beautiful, and so are the card- 
case covers of opalescent white beads with a 
Greek key border and cross-stitch initials in 
cut steel. I think these are the acme of 
daintiness. A beaded stock that I saw the 
other day quite charmed me—it was so 
different from everything else in beads. It 
had originally been one of those heavy twenty- 
five-cent lace stocks. All the medallions were 
traced in cut ruby beads, and the floral design 
and edge in sage green — where green was the 
natural color —and the little roses in dull pink 
beads of three shades, while the forget-me-nots 
were in blue, with a gold centre. There was 
a girdle to match, but this was not beaded. 
It was made of Dresden ribbon, having a white 
ground and pale green satin border half an inch 
wide, and thesame flowers as were on the collar 
were carried out in that blurred effect on it. 


HERE are many pretty things to give 

our men friends. Book-racks, such as 
are being used now, seem very suitable. On 
each end of a flat board, long enough to hold 
six or eight books, are two uprights, the whole 
rack being made of heavy millboard and cov- 
ered with dainty, small-flowered rep or heavy 
denim or linen,and edged with gilt gimp. 


Fg beinesan useful gift was a collar-bag for 
keeping collars clean while traveling. 
A flat, circular piece of white linen was used, 
big enough to hold half a dozen collars or 
more when drawn up. This was bound all 
around with white linen tape and had Batten- 
berg rings sewed about every inch around 
the edge. Through this was run a white 
cord, with tassels, to draw it up by, and the 
initials were embroidered on one side. 


NOTHER aarticle for traveling which is 
most useful is something to hold shirts. 
It is simply a washable brown linen pillow- 
slip, just big enough to hold three shirts and 
their cuffs, and to fit exactly in the bottom of 
a dress-suit case. This slip opens down the 
long side, for no man would take time to put 
a shirt in at the end. Brown ribbon binds 
the edges, and it is ornamented only by the 
recipient’s initials, an inch and a half high, 
and padded, and embroidered in brown 
border-silk. There is a simple loop made of 
the ribbon to open it by. 


VERY nice fountain-pen holder is made | 


of either silk or leather, but to make one 


of leather is hard to do, as it has to be fitted | 
A test-bottle is | 


very evenly to look neat. 
used — you can get this at any druggist’s. It 
is covered with a piece of black silk ribbon, 
fitting it tightly when whipped together, the 


edge being neatly turned down and hemmed. | 


The bottle must not be nearly so long as the 
pen, so that the latter can be easily lifted 
out. A gold initial may be put on the front 
and a ribbon loop made at the top to hang it 
by. You don’t know how convenient this 


holder is for hanging on the desk to avoid | 


laying down your fountain-pen. 


RETTY picture-frames are always good | 


gifts for both women and men. Some 
very attractive ones are covered with dark 
linens in different colors—burlaps are very 
stylish. Odd Dutch figures, little windmills 
and trees are cut out and appliquéd on, and 
tinted in several tones of the same color with 
oil paints, giving a most artistic effect. 


A library set would be charming —a desk- 


pad, a book-rack, a frame and a sofa-pillow, 
all of a dull red or blue or green tone in 
burlap. These are well worth considering. 


HAVE a friend who is a Colonial Dame, 

and a little gift to her in Colonial blue and 
buff would be very appropriate. She enter- 
tains extensively, so a dinner-book was 
distinctly a thing she would need. For the 
leaves I got some good linen notepaper, 
nearly square in shape, and made a cardboard 
back of the same size, covering it with 
Colonial blue silk and lining it with buff. 
On the outside I embroidered her State 
flower —goldenrod—which helped out the 
color scheme; then scattered tiny blossoms, 
powdered like pollen, all over the cover as far 
as the lower edge, where her initials appeared 
in buff. A tiny loop of ribbon was joined to 
one edge, and through this a blue, jeweled 
pencil was run, well-sharpened, and the little 
book was held together with buff ribbons. 
This idea might be carried out in the colors 
of any organization, or of any dinner to be 
given, and would be a distinctly personal 
gift in every way. 


OME of your friends may be musical. 
Have you thought of a music-book for 
such people? Two pieces of stiff cardboard 
are covered with art linen, its color suiting the 
taste of the recipient. A bar of a favorite 
piece is sketched in bold effect across the 
front, with either needle or brush; if the 
former the words may be done in Japanese 
gold cord, couched on. Or a floral design 
might be used with just the word ‘‘ Music ”’ 
across it. 
A music-roll is an old idea, you may say, 
but the one I saw was very attractive— not 
the stiff, conventional roll. It was of beautiful 


velvet burnt in an exquisite design (pyrog- | 


raphy is much used on satins and velvets this 
year). 





same tone, a little darker than 
the foundation. The scallop 
was very plain, being drawn 
by a number eighty spool. In 
each scallop was an eyelet, and 
the initial was also formed. of 
graduated eyelets. Both sides 
of this bag were alike, except 
for the initial on one side. A 
small, cream silk bag was made 
to fit inside, and the two pink 
pieces were laced together with 
a tiny cord which ended in 
little silk tassels at the top. 
The bags of cream and pink silk 
were blind-hemmed together 
at the top, and a small casing 
was made, through which was 
run a cord to draw it up and 
carry it by. This bag could be 
made in any color to match an 
opera coat. It was big enough 
to carry a small fan, opera- 
glasses and a handkerchief. 


SAW acharming book-cover, 
too, one that could be used on 
any book. It was of green linen 
and embroidered exclusively 
in green—two tones—which I 





of all 


Art Needlework 


Patterns 


The Journal will hereafter have patterns made 
needlework designs when _ possible. 
These patterns will have a Guide-Chart, show- 
ing just how to work the design. 
will be made by a new process which will require 
only the application of a hot iron to stamp the 
design on the article to be worked. They will 
require no paste or liquids, and will therefore 
be perfectly simple to use. 

In addition to this, printed instructions tell- 
ing exactly how to make the knitted articles 
illustrated — which have no patterns— will be 
furnished for 10 and 15 cents each. 


The patterns 


tinted, and the whole was then 
beautifully appliquéd on the 
foundation, which was a velvet 
of a contrasting shade. It was 
a flat piece, well finished on the 
edges, and had an inner lining 
of satin. Between this and the 
outside was a sheet of celluloid, 
the whole thing being just the 
size of a sheet of music, allow- 
ing three inches to lap. You 
could therefore roll it as large or 
as small as you liked and avoid 
that great nuisance, a tightly- 


always has to be flattened out 
before it can be used. 


HOSE whocrochet can make 

many pretty things for their 
friends for wear and for table 
decorations, too, from the 
baby’s afghan, done in that 
lovely rosebud-stitch seen in 
the shops now, to the slumber- 
robe forafriend’s room. There 
are many useful and attractive 
things—for instance, I don’t 
know anything nicer than a 
pretty set of knit washcloths 
done daintily. 
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SPOO SILK 


Corticelli Spool Silk wears well 
in the garment ;| the seams don't 
rip, and each stitch holds secure. 
We guarantee Corticelli Silk is 
smooth, even, eldstic and strong, 
and that every|spool is ‘‘ full 
measure.’’ Corti¢elli costs YOU 
the same as common silk, but 
you get more silk, better silk, 
and stronger silk] when you buy 
‘* Corticelli,’”? which has held 
the world’s record for superiority 
for over sixty- 6 even years. 
Think of what this means! 


Free Lé ssons 
Embroidery 


We also make Corticelli Silk 
in every size best} adapted for 
fine art needlework, doilies, 
centerpieces, sofa |pillows, etc. 
We will gladly send you our 
new booklet entitled ‘‘ Corticelli 
Lessons in Embroidery,’’ filled 
with the latest, and|most beauti- 
ful doily, centerpig¢ce and sofa 
pillow designs andj telling how 
to make all the different em- 
broidery stitche$; profusely 
illustrated including|new Colored 
Plates of 26 differ¢nt flowers. 
Sent free to all who will take a 
vvvvo-vet pin and |cut out this 
pe = Corticelli kitten 
: trade-mairk and mail 
it to 
: CORTICELI} SILK MILLS, 
; 26 Nonotuck Sf., Florence, Mass. 
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The design, too, was | 


rolled piece of music, which | 























| Do You Embroider? 


To everyone who sends us 50 cents fora year’s 
subscription to Home Needlework Magazine we 
will send this dainty corset cover for 10 cents 
extra, (value 35 cents) stamped on finest lawn, 
with initial (any letter) ready for working. 
Home Needlework is published quarterly, in 
January, April, July and October, price 50 cents a 
year. Begin with the October number—just 
out — 112 pages, designs for embroidered corset 
covers, handkerchiefs, chemisettes, collars, fancy 
blouses, centerpieces aud doilies in Hedebo, 
Gittertyl and Cut work, tinted linens and sofa 
pillows. 16 pages novelties. Ideas for Christmas 
gifts. Send 60centstoday. Mention letter 
wanted. Address 


Florence Publishing Co., 8 Chestnut St., Florence, Mass. 
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Half-Hour 


Lessons in 
Needle- 
Painting 


Studying the Holly 


PROMISED you last month 
| to teach you how to embroider 

the holly for Christmas gifts. 
There is the truly correct way, 
and also the simpler way. I am 
going to treat of both ways. In 
the former we model each berry, and in the 
latter most of our perspective or modeling is 
done on the spray as a whole. 

First, do you.know what I mean by “‘ model- 
ing’’? It means to build up from an absolutely 
flat surface a flower, a spray of flowers, or 
any form you wish into a perfect form, and 
this can be done only by a proper adjustment 
of lights and shadows. There is just as much 
shading (high light and shadow) in one 
small berry as in the whole spray —taking 
it proportionately, yet the berry is simple 
to work ii you wish to study it ‘‘ simply.’’ 
Select first a good design and soft linen. 





Se a 


Reenter. 


A Serviceable Case for Cravats 


QO. 1989.—Transfer patterns for this cravat- 

case can be supplied by us. Price 10 cents, 
post-free. Send all orders, with price inclosed, to 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


To work simply you will require about six 
shades of red (filo), and be careful not to 
select pinkish or yellowish reds, as holly is 
crimson ; four shades of cool leaf-green, not 
grayish nor olive in cast, for the upper side 
of the foliage; and as it is very much grayer 
on the back of the leaves, four shades of soft 
gray-greens for that; for the woody stems, 
about three shades of brown to use with your 
greens. The stitch, as in all stitch direction, 
should follow the fibre or grain of the subject 
you are embroidering; with all berries this 
is from the stem. 


7 need not pad your berries—this is 
very inartistic; instead, work across the 
berry first, using twe strands of filo, and then 
work in the right direction over that, using 
only one strand. This gives sufficient eleva- 
tion. Let the stitches of your first layer be 
just within the stamping, 
so as not to enlarge the 
berry when you put over it 
the second layer. Be care- 
ful to keep your stitches 
even on the edges and your 
direction correct. Remem- 
ber, every berry has a 
slightly different slant. I 
have marked the berries 
in the diagram (for color 
placing) one, two, three, 
etc., and I mean: work 
them in the first, second, 
third, etc., shades of the 
color appropriate to that 
part. The key under the 
diagram is given just to show you how many 
shades of each color are used to enable you 
to follow the diagram. The stems should 
be done in ‘‘ stem stitch,’’ which is on 
the slightly diagonal, leaving one row of 
stitches uneven enough to blend the next 
row into it. 

You will note as you study the diagram 
that I have arranged for the light to fall 
from the right side of the design, and that 
those berries and tips of leaves which come 
highest catch the broadest light. The rule 
is very simple. You have only to ask your- 
self: Is it highest or nearest to me? If so 
then it is lightest, and the next layer is a 
little darker, and the next still darker, and 
so on as it recedes from the light. This 
is ‘‘ getting perspective,’’ or ‘‘ modeling.’’ 
The stems I have marked in for touches of 
brown, to look like the wood—see B on 
the diagram. 


OW, the only difference between this 
and the most artistic method of em- 
broidering the holly is in the individual 
shading of the berries, each berry in its 
relation to the next, and all relative to the 
background. To do this we must shade 





A Centrepiece in Holly and Madeira 


O. 1986.—Transfer patterns for this holly 

centrepiece can be supplied in one size: 22 
inches. Price 15 cents, post-free. Sendall orders, 
with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 














SS ee a a a ee 
A Very Simple Handkerchief-Case 


O. 1987.— Transfer patterns for this handker- 

cluief-case can be supplied by us. Price 10 
cents, post-free. Send all orders, with price 
inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


each berry, and so a very fine stitch is 
necessary and about three shades to each 
berry. The little black dot in the end of 
each helps to accentuate its position on the 
stem. This is just one little French knot, 
wrapped once and using a single strand of 
either very dark green or black filo. The 
color diagram below will show the direction 


























Color-Diagram for Holly 


Key: Reds, 6 shades; bright greens, 4; gray-greens, 4; 
wood browns, 4; golden browns, 4; and border, white. B 
means brown, G bright green, and G G gray-green. 

















An Appropriate Christmas Pillow 


N?2: 1990.— Transfer patterns for this sofa-pillow 
cover can be supplied by us. Price 15 cents, 

post-free. Send all orders, with price inclosed, to 

the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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By 
Bessie Berry Grabowskii 


Drawings by 
Elizabeth F. Washington 


From Designs by the 
Author 


and the color placing forthis. If 
you will note, some of the leaves 
are darker on the edges and 
lighterinthe middle. This is be- 
cause the leaf rounds and catches 
the light on its surface, and as it 
curls back, loses the light and so 
falls darker in the shadow; again, 
where one leaf shadows the one next under it, 
that one in turn shadowing the next and the 
shadows deepening with each under leaf. 
And now, do you know how to determine 
the shape of any shadow? Hold one hand 
in front of the other and see what its shadow 


will be. Just exactly like it? Yes, the | 


same shape, only set a little in advance. 
The shadow will always be the same shape 
as is the thing which throws it. 


O WE have learned these two very im- 
portant rules in perspective: that where 
the ‘* bulge ’’ is, there the light falls most (on 














A Dainty Case for Gloves and Fans 


N?2: 1988.— Transfer patterns for this glove-case 
can be supplied by us. Price 10 cents, post- 

free. Send all orders, with price inclosed, to the 

Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


whatever is highest and nearest the light); 





| 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and as it recedes from it, there it loses light 


and is darkest. Each thing must be studied 
separately according to this rule, and also 
with relation to the thing next to it. For in- 
stance, a berry might be the top one ina 
group, its centre lightest, etc., but you would 
have to make that berry lighter than all 
the others, as it gets more light than all the 
others. The centre of the second berry isthe 
lightest part, too, only it has dropped the very 
lightest shade and is a combination of the 
second, third and fourth shades. Do I make 
it plain? I always recommend the Japanese 
method of working, putting your needle 
straight in from the front and pulling through, 
then putting it up again from the back. 


N OUR first lesson I taught you how to hold 
one stitch at the back while you take an- 
other. This is very important — indeed, ali 
our rules are, and I would advise your pre- 
serving these lessons for reference, as it will 
be impossible to repeat them every month. 
And now, just a few words regarding the 
designs here shown and the way of carrying 
them out. The centrepiece (shown in the 
heading) gives not only the holly, 
but also the very popular Madeira 
SG embroidery or ‘‘ eyelet work.’’ 
2 The genuine Madeira should be 
done with cottons, but this border 
and scrolls are done in silks, and 
so I advise the same for the holes, 
too. These are in white, as is 
the border. Before piercing them 
run a little thread around each to 
brace it. 
guide to the depth of stitch used, which 





This thread is also used as a | 


should be only deep enough to take in this | 


thread, holding the inside of the hole from 
you and working with it over your first 
finger. The large holes are cut instead of 
being pierced, leaving alittle margin inside. 


HAVE planned the coloring in the sofa- 

pillow illustrated to be appropriate for 
green, tan or gray linen, though white may 
be used. The motto and bell are done in 
golden brown, in solid embroidery and 
shaded, except where the ‘‘ simple’’ method 
is to be used throughout. In that case use 
outline only. I should advise a smooth 
border silk for working the pillow. It is 
far more effective on a heavy cloth than 
filo, and fills in more quickly. 

The letters in the glove-case and the 
cravat-case, as well as the scrolls, are em- 
broidered in white, solid, or in ‘‘ overlap 
outline,’? which is simply carrying each 
stitch half-way back on the one behind 
it. The edge of the cravat-case is merely 
** double hemstitched.”’ 

The handkerchief-case has a scallop done 
in white and is decorated witha ribbon bow. 


The patterns for all these designs can be easily and quickly transferred to any material by the application of a hot iron to the 


tissue-paper patterns. 


Full instructions for working, including material requirements, stitches, etc., accompany each pattern. 











We Want Photographs 


There are to-day thousands of cosy 
and, attractive homes in which our 
well-known Reed and Rattan Fur- 
niture is used. 

We want photographs showing 
attractive and homelike interiors in 


which is plainly shown 


Reed and Rattan Furniture 














For such photos as we may make 
use of for the purpose desired we 
will make a liberal compensation. 

There are no conditions that com- 
pel you to make a purchase, so write 
to-day for further particulars. 

If you would like our Catalogue A 
pertaining to Reed and Rattan Fur- 
niture, or Catalogue I pertaining to 
Children’s Carriages and Go-Carts — 
please state which is desired. 





Heywood Brothers and Wakefield Company 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
Chieago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Oregon 


J.C. Plimpton & Co., Agents 
London and Liverpool, England 











gs’ FREE 


This Stamped HAT PIN 
HOLDER with instructions 


5 ® for embroidering. GIVEN, 
P, until February Ist, 1906, to 
>. ; every embroiderer sending 


16c. for our 


NEW EMBROIDERY BOOK 


Book is our latest *‘ Embroidery Lessons with 
Colored Studies for 1906 "’ just off the press. Over 150 
pages; over 190 illustrations. Complete instructions 
for working everything new in embroidery. Diagrams 
for beginners, showing Color Distribution and Stitch 
Slant for flowers — nothing could make the work more 
simple. Following features are of special interest; 

Colored Plates of all popular flowers, etc. Infants’ 
Outfits for Embroidery (22 pieces). Embroidery for 
Ladies’ Lingerie. Monogram Luncheon Set on White 
Linen. Dutch Luncheon Set on Tan Linen. Cut Glass 
Set. Eyelet Embroidery Work. Mountmellick Em- 
broidery work. Hardanger Embroidery Work. White 


sortment of Sofa Cushions, 
etc. 16 cents pays for book and 
postage. Stamped Hat Pin 
Holder given FREE. Notmore 
than one premium sent to same 
person. Duplicate holders are 
6c. each. Send 16c. for 1906 
Book. Be sure and ask for 
FREE HAT PIN HOLDER 
in your letter. Book will reach 
you in one envelopeand FREE 
PIN HOLDER in a separate 
envelope. Address 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co, 
6 Union St., New London, Conn. 





















SANS EGAL 


CO Vanilla 
& Chocolate 


is acknowledged the richest in flavor, 
purest in quality and fullest in strength 
of any chocolate for cooking, drinking or 
eating. Obtainable at all fine grocers. 
Send your grocer’s name and get 


a wonderful “ mixing stick"’—free. 


Henry Maillard, Fifth Avenue Hotel, NewY ork 
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How Six Little Girls Got Ready for Christmas 


By Bertha Hasbrook 











HE group of chil- 
dren who called 
themselves the 


Busy Six were preparing 
for Christmas. Every- 
body agreed that it was 
more satisfactory to sew 
in a club than alone at 
home. 





HE prettiest article 

made at the first 
meeting was Lucile’s 
glove-case —the materi- 
als cost very little. By 
one of the rules of the Busy Six, nothing 
should cost more than a few cents. 

So the glove-case consisted of two paper 
napkins, and you know those can be bought 
for ten cents or less a dozen. Lucile chose 
some with beautiful blue cornflowers scat- 
tered over a white ground. When she was 
shopping for them with her mother she saw 
some decorated in pink clover blossoms 
and others in holly, 
but blue is her favorite 
color, so she liked the 
cornflowers best. 

Cotton wadding was 
the next purchase. A 
piece the size of one 
napkin wasall that was 
needed, but the man who 
kept the shop would not 
sell less than five cents’ 
worth. This bought two 
big sheets, and Lucile 
laid away plenty of the 
wadding to line many 
more similar cases. 

The two napkins were laid out with the 
couwon between them, ali trimmed to an even 
edge. Then Lucile basted the three thick- 
nesses together in large stitches. Next she 
threaded a needle with a strand of white and 
a strand of blue filoselle, over- 
cast the four sides of the nap- 
kins and cotton, and removed 
the basting thread. She 
doubled back the two sides 
of the square pad until they 
met, and finished it by putting 
a row of catstitching at each 
end, forming pockets. 


Margaret's Stamp- 
Case 





; 


Ruth Made a Pad for 
Telephone Calls 


HE gift that Alice made for 

her big brother was very 
simple, and required no sew- 
ing. She happened to havea 
Chinese bracelet of glass, 
made in imitation of the pre- 
cious jade, a green and white stone. Sucha 
bracelet can be purchased in any shop where 
Chinese articles are sold for from ten to 
twenty-five cents. All that Alice did was to 
tie a loop of white satin ribbon through the 
bracelet so 
that it could 
be hung, mak- 
ing a most 
convenient 
ring for her 
brother’s cra- 
vats to dangle 
in. 


UTH does 
not like 
to sew, and 
her gift did 
not require a 
stitch from first to last. It was a telephone- 
book, to hold often-called numbers. She cut 
two pieces of gray pasteboard into the form 
of a palette four inches and a half long, and 
between these she laid a dozen or more sheets 
of notepaper cut to the same size and shape. 
A hole was put through all of these at the 
proper place and a yellow ribbon passed 
through and tied to 
keep the leaves and 
covers together. 
She allowed enough 
of a loop to let the 
book open easily. 

A tiny yellow pen- 
cil was bought and 
the cord slipped 
through the hole 
with the ribbon. 
She decorated the 
pasteboard cover of 
her book in water- 
colors with the word 
‘*Hello!’’—very ap- 
propriate to a call- 
book. Prussian- 
blue paint was used 
forthis, and thesame 
color was used to 
finish the edges. 





A Useful String-Holder 





A Bright Calendar 
Easily Made 





For Grandmother's Spectacles 
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ARGARET’S 1 stamp-case was a tiny 
thing. A piece of chamois skin was 

cut a trifle more than an inch in width and 
three inches long. Margaret buttonholed the 


PHOTOGRAPH BY EDDOWES BROTHERS 


edge of this strip with two strands of red 
Then she cut four sheets of paraffin 


filoselle. 








The Prettiest Gift was a Glove-Case 


paper a very little smaller than the piece of 
chamois, laid them on it, folded the whole in 
the middle so that it looked like a miniature 
book, and fastened the leaves 
and skin together with a few red 
stitches. The book was just big 
enough to hold postage stamps 
between its leaves. The paraffin 
paper would prevent them from 
sticking together in warm 
weather. A piece of red baby- 
ribbon was passed through two 
slits made near the edge of the 
covers and tied in 
a bow near its 
ends. 


R OBERTA 
chose to 
make a gift for 
her grandmother—aspectacle- 
wiper. Twofan-shaped pieces 
of chamois skin— fine for pol- 
ishing glass— were cut for the 
leaves, and two pieces of black 
silk thesame size; the silk and 
chamois were basted together 
and the edges were button- 
holed with yellow filoselle. 
On the upper leaf she embroidered the sticks of 
the fan and the curve at their top in the same 
yellow. She fastened the leaves with a strong 
stitch at the point and tied a little bow of 
yellow ribbon to the fastening. Grandmother 
could pin the case to her belt under this bow. 





A Painted 
Bookmark 


HERE was no expense in \ 

Frances’s string-roller 
except for the pink baby- | 
ribbon that it hung 
by. Two large 
empty spools were 
slid on a skewer 
given by the butcher, 
the pointed end cut 
off. She pasted a 
pretty bit of paper 
over the outer end of 
each spool to cover 
thetorn label. The 
baby-ribbon was 
knotted in a many- 
looped bow at each 
end of the stick and carried up into a long 
loop for hanging. This loop was arranged 
so that it could be tied and untied, for con- 
venience in winding new string upon the 
spools. One spool was to be used for colored 
string and the other for white. 


HE next meeting of the Busy Six found 

six more Christmas giftsunder way. The 
work went more smoothly and more rapidly 
than before, for skill comes with practice. 


UTH, as usual, devised a bit of fancy- 

work that would not involve sewing. A 
calendar was evolved by her quick little 
fingers, and a pretty calendar it was. From 
one which had been given to her as an 
advertisement she cut the records of 
the twelve months. In the piece of 
pasteboard which was to form the 
basis of her work she cut a square 
hole a trifle smaller than the month- 
cards, thus forming a frame for them 
when they were placed behind it. 
Four of papa’s patent brass fasten- 
ers gripped the month-cards behind 





A Taper-Stand of Roses 


A Book of Powder-Leaves 


the frame. The fasten- 
ers could be released 
and the cards changed 
each month. Ruti laced 
a bit of red baby-ribbon 
through slits in the large 
card so that it could be 
hung, and she orna- 
mented it with a picture 
of herself pasted near the 
top. She was careful to 
use photographic mount- 
ing paste so that the pic- 
ture would not fade. 





To Hang Brother's 
Cravats On 


ITTLE ALICE tried a bookmark this time. | 
She coaxed her sister to drew a fleur-de- | 
lis on the cardboard, then she colored it with 
her water-colors and cut it as shown in the 
picture. The flap slipped conveniently 
over the page to be marked. 


RANCES invented a taper-stand quite as 
ingenious as her string-roller. When it 
was done it looked like a fat bouquet of roses 
from which the desk taper emerged. An 
empty pili-box served as a_ foundation. 


The taper was set up in a hole cut in the | 


cover and the box was firm enough to hold it 
safely upright. She fastened four artificial 





a tt 
A Turnover Collar of Half Daisies 


roses with strong stitches and long pins to 


the box so that they surrounded the taper | 


and covered the box. 


ARGARET embroidered a white turnover 

collar for mother’s green gown. Just 
above the hemstitching she worked a border 
with two strands of filoselle, the same shade as 
the gown. She was careful to ask for wash 
silk when she bought it and to warn mother 
that the turnover must be washed in warm, 
not hot, water, and with white soap. The 
pattern consisted of half daisies made with 
three chain-stitch petals and two straight, 
single stitches placed between. Margaret 
does not know 
how to hem- 
stitch; if she 
did—and it is 
very easy — she 
would not have 
been obliged to 
use a turnover 
hemmed by ma- 
chine, for the 
handwork is 
much prettier. 
She is going to 
learn hemstitch- 
ing as soon as 
ever she can. 





Filled with Rose Petals 





UCILE wanted to make her potpourri bag 


of blue, her color, but Auntie May, Aunt 


Betty’s sister, likes pink better, so pink it | 


was. 
silk in the shape of a heart, button- 


almost around it; then, when just 
enough room was left, she poured in 
some spiced rose leaves and closed 
the heart. The bag will be sweet all 
winter among Auntie May’s hand- 
kerchiefs. Dried lemon verbena 
leaves or lavender would have been 
as delightful as the potpourri. 


OW that Roberta had provided for 
her grandmother for Christmas 
she made a gift for Miss Dorothy, her violin 
teacher. It was a case or binding for a book 
of powder-leaves. These books can be pur- 
chased for fifteen or twenty-five cents, accord- 
ing to the size, and they are very convenient 
for ladies in traveling. 
with face-powder, and it 
stowed away than a powder-puff would be. 
She cut a piece of ribbon to the right size, 
folded it back so as 






pockets, just as she 


her schoolbcoks, 
stitched up the edges 
with catstitching, 
and there the little 
pasteboard book was 
all bound in pink 
and white. 
it tight shut with a 


book so that the rib- 
bon would not drop 
when untied. 


She cut out two pieces of thin | 


holed them together until she was | 


Each leaf is covered 
is more easily | 


to form two flaps or | 


did when covering | 


She tied | 


bit of ribbon tacked | 
at the back of the | 
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Watermanis Ideal FountainPen 


— 





Standard 


The Chip Cap isa 
of the world = 


protection agaist loss 


The purchase of Birthday, Wedding and 
Holiday Gifts so largely devolves upon the 
women of the household that we are glad 
to suggest to them the universal acceptable 


| present, of a reliable fountain pen. We have 


pens to suit the individual taste and the pen 
habit of men or women, young and old. 


Prices $2.50 to $5.00 and upwards 


Waterman’s Ideal is easy to fill, easy to clean, never 
get out of order, writes without fail or flood, is always 
to be distinguished as genuine by the word “ Ideal” 
in a globe stamped on the pen. Desieee every where 
keep a good assortment and pens may be exchanged to 
suit the individual hand at any of our pen offices. 


L.E Waterman Co. 
173 Broadway New York 





160 State Street, Chicago -— 8 School Street,Boston 
138 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
136 St.James Street,Montreal. j 


The McLewee 


PATENT £4 


Bumer | ¥ 


actually saves 
half your gas 
bills, by mak- 
ing half the 


gas it burns. 


This it does by 
drawing air into 
its mixing-cup, 
blending it with the proper proportion of 
gas, and then making the mixture give 
the light, instead of the raw gas alone. 














Nothing about a McLewee Burner can possibly 
get out of order. A simple valve regulates the 
flow of gas. A McLewee takes any standard globe 
or chimney (or Q, globe), but the McLewee Globe 
is best — without the air holes which let ordinary 
globes break so easily. (The globe shown herewith 
is clear, to show burner—regular McLewee is 
“milk” glass.) 

McLewee single burner, complete with mantle 
and globe, $1.00 —and your money back if it does 
not do all we claim. 

McLewee Patent 3-Cluster Burner, greatest 
light made, sets over any lava tip burner without 
removing the lava tip, fills three mantles from just 
the gas passing through the tip— complete for 
$2.00. your dealer hasn’t the McLewee, we 
will gladly express, prepaid, any number of either 
size at above prices. 


Our money-saving book — 


“The Economy of Light” 


sent free upon request. 


McLewee Gas Lamp Mfg. Company 
816 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















PATENT PENOINS 


EASY TO 


PUT NEW RUBBER IN OLD JOINTED DOLLS. 
Made easy yet interesting by our fully illustrated book of instruc- 
tions —all necessary implements included —sent post paid on 
receipt of price. Get size of doll by measuring from head to foot. 


No. 1— For doll 10 to 14 inches high — 25 cts. 
No. 2 = “15 to 17 < - 30 “* 
No. 3 18to20 “ = - Sos 
No. 4 21 to 23 3 8 |. 
No. 5 24 to 27 __ ae 
No. 6 “ 28 to 31 oo“ 
No. 7 oe * 2a 7.* 


H.W. MEIER & CO. 
8. W. Cor. Lexington & Liberty Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
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Four Pretty Things in Tatting GIVE 





To Every 
Woman 


UST atthis ——~<fP 
J time ‘‘old- SLE, 


fashioned 
tatting’”’ is 
the fad, and 

= I’m sure you 
have forgot- 
ten just how 
A Picot you held your 
shuttle, so 


_— | 





Figure 1 


By Emma S. Cobb 





Figure 2 





Figure 3 
Showing Position of Hands in Making a Double Stitch 


loop, and in it put 3 ds, p, 2ds, 
p. Repeat till there are 7 ps, 
then 3dsanddrawup. This is 
one scallop. Turn your work, 
leave a short thread loop, and 
make 5 ds. This brings you 
to your first picot, which you 
must join with the pin, as be- 
fore described, to the first picot 





look carefully at Figures 1, 2 
and 3. 

Of course the first thing is to 
note Figure 1, to see just how 
to make your loop, and how to 
hold it so that it will draw up 
when you wish to close it and 
begin another loop. The sim- 
plicity of this work is one of its 
chief attractions. A spool of 
thread, a shuttle, a pin anda 
tiny pair of scissors—with 
these you are equipped for work. 








more ds and draw up. This 
makes one of the small scallops 
near the centre. Turn, make 
another large scallop, then 
another small one, and so on 
until there are 12 large and 12 
small scallops. Fasten the 12 
outside and you have a whieel. 
The succession of these wheels 
joined by their picots forms the 
entire collar and border. 





HE chemise yoke and the 





Uniformity in design is essen- 
tial, and to obtain that you must 


A Pretty Chemise Yoke 


widest edging illustrated 
are made by the same pattern, 





be accurate. When filling your 
shuttle do not wind on too much 
thread. 


N BEGINNING, take the end of 

your shuttle thread between the 
thumb and forefinger of your left 
hand, as in Figure 1, passing the 
thread around all your other fingers, 
crossing between thumb and fore- 
finger and holding the middle finger 
far out and the thread tight. This 
forms the ‘‘ring’’ in which you 
work. This, as I said before, is the 
first thing to watch, since on it 
depends the slipping of your thread 
after your stitches are filled in. 


a 


the litthe square medallions being 


rows to form the yoke, one row and a 


your left hand, fill with 1 ds, p, 
2 ds, p, till there are 8 ps, beginning 
and ending with 1 ds. Draw up 
for centre ring, form ring again and 
fill with 4 ds, p, 4ds, p, until there 


fasten to first p in centre ring by 


ing loop. Putshuttle through, draw 
up and form ring-thread again, and 
fill with 4 ds, p,8 ds, p, 8ds, p, 
4 ds, p. Draw up and fasten to 


in the centre wheel. Make 5 | 


made separately and then joined in | 


half forming the edging. To make | 
this medaliion, form the ring on | 


are 3 ps and 16 ds. Draw up and | 


drawing thread through picot, form- | 


Lessons on How to Cut, Sew 
and Fit Her Own Garments 


with purchase 
Richardson’s 
Sewing Silk 
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We will send you postpaid our Special 


Sewing Silk Outfit containing: 


One 100 yard Spool Richardson’s Grand 
Prize Sewing Silk, either black or white; 
- Three Complete and Practical Lessons 
on Cutting, Sewing and Fitting Garments, 








Here is where the hard part of tat- 
ting is found, but it is made very 
simple and easy if we only remem- 
ber that the shuttle-thread is the one 
to pull tight and hold tight after 
each stitch, and that the stitch itself 
is formed on this thread and not 
by it, but by the thread that goes 


ane 


second p in centrering. Form ring 
again and fill with 4 ds. Join in 
picot to last ring, 4 ds, p, 4 ds, p, 
4 ds, p. Draw up and fasten to 
third pin centre ring, 4ds, p. Join 
to last p in last ring, 8 ds, p,8 ds, 
p,4ds, p. Draw up, join to fourth 
p in centre ring. Repeat till there 









if you will send us § two cent stamps to 
cover the regular retail price of the silk. 

These lessons are especially prepared 
for us by the celebrated Columbian 
Correspondence School of Dressmaking. 
They are extremely valuable to every 
woman. Your money back if not satisfied. 


Send 5 two cent stamps (10 cents) today, 


& 
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around the left fingers—the ring- 
thread. See Figure 3. Don’t for- 
get this, and when you pass your 








break thread. Make another in the 





shuttle under and over to form 
a stitch loosen the ring-thread, 





same way, joining to last in three 
scallops. This may be made in 





and draw tight the shuttle- 
thread, then raise the middle 
finger of the left hand, drawing 
the ring-thread into its stitch as 
in Figure 3. Pull the shuttle- 
thread tight then and see if it 
will draw the ring up. If it 
slips easily you are all right 
and can go ahead. 

The right hand is your shut- 
tle hand and should move with 
freedom back and forth, straight 
from and toward you, as in 
Figures1,2and3. Your shut- 
tle should be held by the end 
between your thumb and fore- 
finger, the foretinger being on 
top, and the thread pass from 





any shape and width desired. 


HE second edging illustrated 

is done with two threads and 
shuttle, using a spool. Form 
your ring and fill with 8 ds, p, 
8 ds and draw up for ring, 
after tying the spool-thread to 
the shuttle-thread where you 
hold it between your fingers to 
work. Carry the spool-thread 
over your fingers as if you were 
going to form a ring, but carry 
it only as far as your little 
finger, wrapping it around that 
to hold in place, and work on 
it just as you would in a ring. 
Fill with 5 ds, p,5 ds, p,5d 





the end of the shuttle out over 
your little finger, which is held 


Stock and Collarette 


s,p. Draw with shuttle-thread 


are 8 rings or scallops, 4 long and 4 | 
short, around centre ring; fasten and | 


mention whether you want Black or White 
Silk, and you will receive a ten cent spool of 
Richardson’s Sewing Silk and THREE FREE 
LESSO) 


INS by return mail postpaid. Enclose 


letter and stamps, addressing envelope to 


RICHARDSON SILK CO. 


Dept. 22, 220-224 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 








KODAK 


Film for 


KODAKS 


The film you use is more 
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over hand, 2 d 5, p, till there 
are6 psandi2ds. Draw up, 










important than the camerayou 
use—more important than the 





out firmly, as in Figure 1. 


Aa . turn work with spool-thread 
P Oo oOo rt AHOOCO46 5O06066000 >O + e ’ , | 
OW for the little buttonhole ae any O00 96006 ees rOC oC 9055000060 make 2 d s, turn with shuttle- lens you use. The amateur of 
ee ead fill the — pe Od Shoo?’ ¥ Fe} ACG F g % SD net A S, _ to =) Ps in ||| experienceinsistsuponthe film |} Ri 
n your first stitch you pass the ‘ < ; } t a? ast scallop 2 S, p, till there : . 
shuttle straight from you, under are 6 ps and 12 ds. Draw up | of experience. Kodak film has tc 
the ring-thread, between the for scallop, turn with spool- 2oyears ofexperience behindit. lose 


first and the middle fingers of 


the left hand, bringing it back 
to you, over the same thread 
and through the loop formed 
by the shuttle. See Figure 1. 
This forms one stitch, and to 
do it does not ever necessitate 
letting go your shuttle, as the 
threads pass easily between 








made; turn, make 5 ds, join to 
first p, in bar opposite, 5 d s, 
P,5 ds. With shuttle-thread 


last scallop. 





HE third edging is also 





shuttle and fingers. The second 

stitch is reversed; this time in 

passing your shuttle from you let it go over 
the ring-thread, and, coming back, pass under 
that thread, and through the loop again, as 
in Figure 2; this forms what is known in 
tatting as a ‘‘ double stitch,’’ marked in the 
directions ‘‘d s.’’ This prevents twisting, 
and completes the two foundation movements. 


ICOTS are formed by simply leaving two 
of these double stitches a little distance 
apart, as illustrated, care being taken to allow 
the same space for each picot and the same 
number of stitches between them. A pattern 
is formed by connecting a succession of these 
little wheels, with or without picots, as the 
case may be. Picots are used as a feathery 
ornamentation, but they have another very 
important use: that of connecting rings, and 
this is where you use your pin or fine crochet- 
hook. Run it through the picot to be con- 
nected, hooking up the thread to form the 
picot in the opposite wheel, and drawing it 
through the picot on the finished wheel. This 
makes a little loop, through which pass your 
shuttle, and go on buttonholing as if nothing 
unusual had occurred. 
Some very elaborate designs in tatting have 
double threads and spools used, sometimes 
one, sometimes two. 





Four Complete Edgings 


F THE four edgings illustrated the nar- 

row one is the simplest of all tatting. It 
is made for edging little ruffles for under- 
wear or babies’ clothes, and can be made 
with number twenty-four thread, as here 
shown, and if finer is required, with number 
sixty. In making this edge, form your ring 
first; in it put 4 ds, leave short space for 
picot and make 4d s again. Repeat this 
until there are 16 d s and 3 picots, and draw 
up with your shuttle, forming awheel. After 
drawing up use either a pin or a crochet- 
hook, and draw the shuttle-thread through 
from the back; passing the shuttle through 
the loop, draw up tight, which will make a 
firm knot at the base of the ring, forming one 
scallop. This is the foundation of all tatting. 
The other scallops are made in the same way 
and are connected by the little side picot as 
you work. 


HE handkerchief and the two collars 

shown are made as follows: 1 ds, space, 
2ds, space. Repeat until there are 12 ps 
(these are made with number seventy thread), 
always beginning and ending with 1 d s. 
Draw this up and you have the centre of the 
wheel. Now make your outer scallops, leav- 
ing one-half inch of thread between. Make 


made with two threads. 

Form your ring-thread, fill with 

2ds, p, 2ds, p, until thereare7 ps. Draw up 
for ring; wind spool-thread across left hand, 
and wrap around little finger as before directed, 
and work onit between first and middle fingers, 
just as you would on ring-thread, 2d 5, p, 
until there are 9 ps, draw up on spool-thread 
and close tothis. With shuttle-thread make 


a ring or scallop like first, 2 ds, p, until there | 
are 7 ps. Draw up, then with spool-thread | 


around the hand make 2 d sg, p, until there 
are 4 ps, then connect this to third p, in first 
ring, 2 ds, p, till there are 4 ps, then draw 
up for bar, then with shuttle-thread make 2 
ds, p, 2 ds and connect with next to the last 
p in last ring 2 ds, p, 2ds, p, till there are 
7 ps or 6 and 1 at connection. Draw up. 
Continue until there are 6 outer bars and 7 
inner rings or scallops. Join the last or 
seventh ring to the first ring; this makes 
the wheel. With your spool-thread make 2 
ds, p, until there are 9 ps in chain. Draw 
up on spool-thread; with shuttle-thread make 


2 ds, p, until there are 2 ps. Join to last | 


bar in wheel at fifth p in bar, 2 ds, p, until 
there are 7 ps. Draw up for ring when the 
pattern is complete. This edging makes a 
beautiful trimming for collar and cuffs, it be- 


ing very showy. Make the desired lengths for | 


each piece and put them on neat little bands. 





thread, make 2 d s, and so pro- | 
ceed until 5 scallops have been | 


make 8 d s, join to middle p in | 





If it isn’t Eastman, 





it isn’t Kodak Film. 





Look for“ Eastman” onthe box; 
look for “ Kodak” on the spool. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N.Y. The Kodak City. 














A little “Mum™ 


chemically neutralizes all odors of the 
body — whether from perspiration or other 


causes — and 


keeps the body 


sweet and clean 


25c by mail, postpaid, or at 
drug- and department-stores. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 








WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, [Aass., Box L 


“Out Owl Night” 


We send this 22-in. Art Pillow Top 
of the ‘Out Owl Night’’ and One (1) 
Year’s subscription to our Modern 
Embroidery, an Illustrated Catalog 
and Fancy Work Guide, for 12c¢. 














for the 
Holidays 


No more acceptable 
token of remembrance 
could be offered as a 
holiday gift than some 

dainty piece of silver — 

rich, but tasteful in 
design, unassuming, 
but noticeable for 
its artistic beauty. 
These character- 

istics of good taste and 
artistic design are in- 
variably found in 


The tact that 
this has been the 
standard of | silver- 
plated ware for over 
half a century, adds to the 
intrinsic value set upon it by 
those who receive presents 
bearing this famous brand. 
‘*1847 ROGERS BROS.” is 
the trade mark to look for 
on Knives, Forks, Spoons, 
etc. On Tea Sets, Can- 
delabra, Bake Dishes, etc., 
woe no | “@9K this mark 


GUARANTEED BY 





is stamped. 

@ Leading deal- 

| orogens BROS. ers sell ‘“e 1847 
ROGERS BROS.”” ware, but 
to know the latest designs, 


send for catalogue “ L-28.” 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


Meriden, Conn. 





International Silver Co., 
Successor) 
NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. 
HAMILTON, 


‘*Silver Plate 








The Ladies Home Journal for November 1905 


My Readers’ Own Page 


By Bessie Berry Grabowskii 





case the material proves unavailable. 


This page I have turned over to my readers exclusively. It belongs to them, and they can make it to suit 
themselves. Their questions will be answered and their suggestions given here. It is open, besides, to their 
contributions, for which The Journal pays as it accepts them. Those who send letters requiring answers must 
inclose stamps, and those who submit needlework or designs must send money or stamps for return carriage in 


BESSIE BERRY GRABOWSKII. 





UGGESTIONS for Christmas are very appro- 
priate now, and Miss Annie H. Rushton has 
sent me a very pretty handkerchief-case 

which is shown below. She says it requires a 

square of pale blue silk as large as you desire 

your case to be, and is lined with white silk, the 
same size. Between these two is a square of white 
cotton wadding, through which a favorite sachet 
powder is sprinkled. After closing the edges 
neatly finish it with white chenille. A piece of fine 





A Handkerchief-Case of Lace and Silk 


lace is then fastened across it lengthwise, held by 
fancy stitches in blue every five inches. These 
places are to slip the handkerchiefs in. On the lace 
are tacked flowers, little velvet forget-me-nots, 
which make it look like embroidered lace. Fold 
the case evenly and turn the corners as shown in 
the picture. The fastenings are caught with arti- 
ficial forget-me-nots and blue ribbon. This case is 
very dainty, but can be made much more durable by 
using fine organdy and Jace or handkerchief linen 
and fine embroidery. 


RS. H. W. C. has asked me a little question, 
A which I answer here, because it may be useful to 
many: how to fasten a new cover on an old eider- 
down quilt with little trouble. 


Sew together strips of silkoline into two squares 
just the size of the quilt. Stitch together three 
sides, basting in a double ruffle on all four 
sides; slip the old quilt into this bag, smooth 
it out carefully and fasten the fourth side ina 
blind hem. Then tie it in places about a 
foot apart with baby ribbon, 
run through with a big needle, 
making very tiny 
bows. 


ISS McKEE 

says she is very 
anxious to make a 
collar of lace or a 
bertha and doesn’t know where 
she can get a pattern. 

I do not know of anything 
prettier than the new Duchesse 
lace and appliqué, which is formed 
almost entirely of braids and is 
very simple to do. I hope that 
THE JOURNAL will be able, within a short time 
from now, to offer such patterns, with full directions. 


ISS EMMA AYRES has sent a most useful 

little gift. Itisajeweland money case. Inside 
the dainty linen case, which opens at each end 
and launders nicely, is a chamois case with two 
pockets for money and jewels. A neat girl will 
have several 
linen covers like 
the one shown, so 
that she can al- 
ways havea clean 
one. To each 
side the white 
baby ribbon is 
tacked, forming a 
loop to go around 
the neck. 


DAINTY gift 
forthe young 
housewife is half 
a dozen finger- 
A Jewel-Bag Which Will bowl doilies. 
Launder Mrs. Louis Hagen 

says they are most 

useful and are made as follows: For each doily 
you will require three inches and a quarter of fine 
linen. Cut circular, and make a narrow hem. To 
be able to crochet into this linen neatly, fold your 
linen centre equally and with a big needle punch 
twenty-four little holes. Into these you crochet 
with a fine needle, using number seventy cotton. To 
begin, fasten your thread in the linen. Make three 
ch st, then double crochet and fasten into pinhole, 
and so on until you have ninety-five spaces. Make 
another ch st and fasten into 
the second ch st of first space, 
which makes ninety-six spaces. 
Second row, tive ch st, fasten in 
second dc. Now thirteen sc 
which will cover six spaces. 
Then five ch st, and so on to 
theend of therow. Thirdrow, 
three ch st, one gc into third 
ch st, three ch st, one dc inthe 
same ch st, then three ch st, 
elevensc. Repeat to the end 
of the row. Fourth row, three 
ch st, one d c on dc, three ch 
st, dc in centre space three ch 
st, d c, until you have four 
spaces ch st, nine s c until end 






















A Suggestion for Finger-Bowl 
| of row. Fifth row, three ch st, Doilies 


dcondc, three ch st, d c, and se on until you have 
six spaces, three ch st, seven s c to end of row. 
Sixth row differs from preceding row by nine spaces 
and five s c. Seventh row has eleven spaces and 
three s c until end of row. Eighth row, five ch st, 
fasten into second space, four ch st. Fasten to first 
ch st,s c goes into third space, which forms a picot; 
continue this until you have eight picots. Join the 
ninth space to the second of the next scallop and 
repeat until finished. This gives twelve scallops. 
For a twelve-inch dvily you 
would need fifty scallops. 


|X THIS illustration I am 
showing Miss Ritter’s kind 
suggestion for a most effective 
crocheted fringe for a Christmas 
table cover. Her directions are: 
Make a chain of thirty stitches 
(which is the depth of the 
knotted part of your fringe). 
With the needle in the last 
stitch draw it out to a quarter of 
an inch in length, then put your 
needle back in this long loop and 
draw the thread through, mak- An Effective 
ing a short stitch. This forms Fringe 
aknot. Do this three times to 

form a corner in turning, then join it with a short 
stitch in the fifteenth chain stitch. Your next step 
is the same, only put two loops to a shell instead of 
three. Continue in this way tothe end of the chain. 
Turn the work around and repeat as for the turn you 
first made, remembering that there are three loops 
for every turn and only two between. Thesucceed- 
ing rows are just like the first, only you fasten your 
long loop into the knot of the previous row, instead 
of the chain, taking your first stitch in the knot 
and then in the long loop, drawing it through. The 
fringe is knotted in, after the lace part is long 
enough for your cover. 





A NOVEL and up-to-date Christmas gift 
is illustrated here, and Miss Bertha 
Hasbrook says it is easy to make. It is an air- 
ship, which combines pincushion and knick- 
knack tray in one, to be hung by 
the dressing-table. It is one 
kind of airship that is inexpen- 
sive, safe and entirely manage- 
able. The cigar-shaped balloon 
is made of satin ribbon, any color 
you desire, but white is the color used 
by Santos Dumont himself. It requires 
two pieces, eight inches long, tapered 
off at each end toa point. Stitch to- 
gether and stuff tight with wool to give 
it shape. Finish with bands of baby 
ribbon with a loop and a bow at the 


An Up-to-Date Gift top. Hang from this a little square 


basket, as if ready for occupants. 
They will be hairpins, buttons, etc. The propeller 
is of pasteboard (covered if you like) and fastened 
securely to one end. 


RS. J.S. WATSON wants to know what thread 


to use for fancy stitches on baby clothes and | 


underwear. 


I should advise crochet cotton of a size coarse 
enough to show up well on your material. This 
thread does not iron flat, as sewing cotton does, 
when laundered. 


HIS little bag is particularly useful for carrying a 
tiny bit of sewing or opera-glasses. It is netted 


of a heavy silk, in 
any shade you like, 
and inside is fast- 
ened a little square 
bag of silk, which 
fits it exactly and 
contrasts well with 
the outside in color. 
‘The long loops at 
the top are to draw 
it up by, and it may 
be finished with a 
fringe if desired. 


iss 4. C. W. 
says: Will you 
kindly tell me which f 
isthe correct wayto 

finish table linen ? 





A Tiny Sewing-Bag 


Whenever possible I should most certainly say 
with a hemstitched hem. For large cloths let it be 
at least an inch-and-a-half or a two-inch hem, and 
the hem of the napkins an inch wide. Never under 

any conditions hem your linen 
ona machine if you wish it to 


look refined. 


to go with a dark blue coat. 
































RS. JOHN THAMES 
wants to make a coat collar 
for her eight-year-old daughter 


I should advise a Madeira 
design, done in fine French 
mercerized cottons on tan grass 
linen. The cuffs to match 
these designs can be easily 
procured, and the most simple 
designs are the most effective. 
This can be laundered beauti- 
fullyand will make a useful and 
attractive set for a winter coat. 

















































Is Most 
Appropriate 


Silver is the first thought 
when considering gifts for 
any season or occasion. 

Silver is the one thing that 
permits of duplication—any 
amount being accep- 
table. No more 
graceful compliment 
can be extended than 
an offering of rich sil- 
ver, elegant in design, 
perfect in taste, and 
in the newest shapes. YS 


"[Q47 ROGERS BROS. 


«Silver Plate is the mark 
That which represents 
Wears *’ the height of perfec- 

tion in silver plate. 
It is the original 
“Rogers” Ware intro- 
duced in 1847, developed 
and improved through 60 
years of experience. Knives, 
forks, spoons, etc., bear the 

mark ‘1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
Soup Tureens, Cake Bas- 
kets, Trays, Dishes of all kinds, 
Candelabra, etc., are stamped 
with this markI@~ EAN 
Sold by leading | “gn 


jewelers. 


7 


MADE AND 





® 


The newest as |"*"°ct"s "°°: 
well as the standard designs 
are shown in our catalogue 








“L-28."” Send for it. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., 
Successor) 
NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. 
HAMILTON, 
CANADA 
















































































































































































| The infant in the 
st nurse’s arms. 


For Shakespeare’s Seven Ages 


That Horlick’s Malted Milk is the best 
milk-food for the baby is proved by 
thousands of healthy infants everywhere. 
it is pure, rich milk, so modified and en- 
riched with the extract of selected malted 
grains as to be easily digested by the 
weakest stomach. Ready at a moment's 
notice by simply stirring in water. No 
additional milk or cooking is required. 

Very sustaining for nursing mothers. 
A healthful, invigorating food-drink for 
everybody, from infancy to old age. A 
glassful taken hot before retiring induces 
restful sleep. 

A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also 
booklet, giving valuable recipes, sent 
free if mentioned. At all druggists. 


ASK FOR HORLICK'’S; 
others are imitations. 


Horlick’s Food Co., 


Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 


London Montreal, 
England. Canada. 
































a : ; aii “naka 
Nothing is ‘‘too good” that 
will contribute to her comfort 


and welfare. Next after the 
services of physician and nurse 


Dr. Day’s 
Comfort Spring 


will aid more toward quick recovery than any 
other one thing. When the first critical days 
are past the patient will enjoy having her head 
and shoulders raised a little, increasingly 
from day to day, until a full sitting posture is 
attained. Lifting by main strength is often 
painful and always dangerous. The Hinged 
Head and lifting device of the Comfort 
Spring raise the entire body from the hips 
up and support it restfully at any 

angle. The patient's strength is 

conserved and increases daily 


No slipping down as 

with pillows; breath- 

ing is full and natural. 

As tic patients or 

others who cannot lie 

down can sleep all 

night every night on a 
Comfort Spring. It 
is the only successful 
device for this purpose. 

It lifts easily. The 
weight of the body is balanced by springs. A child 
can lifta man. The mechanisin is conceale!l. The 
bed when made up looks like any other, and can be 
used flat like an ordinary spring. 

you enjoy r in bed? 
Spring and learn what real comfort is. 

Don’t wait for sickness. 3. Oriler a Comfort Spring 
now and enjoy the best bed you ever slept on. Should 
sickness come you will be prepared and will find the 

~ adjustable feature invaluable. 

Users say: 

“Worth its cost every day in 
case of sickness;"’ “I prize it 
more than any article in my 
home;"" “A great comfort,"* 
etc. Endorsed by physicians 
and trained nurses. 

Fits any bed. Costs about the 
same as other good springs. 

Write for Catalog. Address 





Get a Comfort 





This Trade-mark 
on every 
Comfort Spring. 


Comfort Spring Company, 497 Benton S&t., Joliet, Ill. 














for a sample of this nipple 
which your baby will like 
more than others. Prevents 
colic. Does not collapse, is 
easily kept clean. Sold in 
a diamond-shaped box. Rec- 
ommended by doctors and 
trained nurses. For sale by all druggists. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Box 48-E, BOSTON, MASS. 











HE simple games that 
| have amused countless 
children in past genera- 

tions have dropped out of use 
in modern times. 

Entertainments, even for 
the very little ones, have be- 
come so elaborate that the 
idea of showing them how to 
amuse themselvesis lost sight 
of. If they will kindly be in- 
terested in a musical top, a 
symmetroscope, a kinemato- 
graph or a graphophone the 
hostess congratulates herself, 
and the one whose turn it is 
to entertain them next racks 
herbrainto find some novelty. 

Healthy, normal children like a good romp, and 
find pleasure in games that to the grown-up mind 
seem simple to the verge of inanity. 

The following may all be played with enjoyment 
by children from five to ten years old, and the first 
br those even younger: 


DRAWN BY 
A. R. BOWKER 


The Gooseberry Bush 
HE children join hands and dance around ina 
ring singing: 
‘Here we go round the gooseberry bush, 
The gooseberry bush, the gooseberry bush, 
Here we go round the gooseberry bush, 
So early in the morning.”’ 
They stop andthe leader sings,all singing with her 
and imitating her action as she rubs her face with 
her hands: 


“This is the way I wash my face, 
I wash my face, I wash my face, 
This is the way I wash my face, 
So early in the morning.”’ 

Joining hands again they dance as before, singing: 
‘* Here we go round the gooseberry bush,’’ etc. At 
the next stop the leader sings: *‘ This is the way I 
brush my hair,’’ repeating as in the first verse. 

After the next dance she sings: ‘‘ This is the way 
I wash my clothes,” etc.; then: ‘* This is the way I 
iron my clothes,”’ etc., illustrating with appropriate 
action of rubbing and smoothing, all the children 
joining. 

After the next refrain she sings, taking a few slow 
steps and dragging her feet; ‘‘ This is the way I go 
toschool,”’ etc. Then jumping joyously with smil- 
ing face: ‘* This is the way I come from school,” etc. 

The refrain, ‘‘ Here we go round the gooseberry 
bush,’’ and a merry dance end the game. 


Fox and Goose 

HIS game is simplicity itself, yet it provokes 

shouts of merriment from the players. 

Two of the taller members of the party are chosen 
as Fox and Goose. Mother Goose gathers her flock 
in a long string behind her, each holding, by frock 
or jacket, the one in front. The Fox stands facing 
her, trying to dive under her outstretched arms and 
capture the last of her train. If he succeeds the 
victim is put out of the game, which lasts until all 
the Geese are caught by the Fox, or a time limit 
may be imposed by the hostess. 


Little Sally Waters 


WO cushions are placed on the floor and the 

children form a ring around them, holding each 
other’s hands. One child sits in the middle 
pretending to cry, representing the weeping Sally. 
The children dance around her singing: 


‘** Little Sally Waters sitting in the sun, 
Crying because her mother hasn’t come; 
Rise up, Sally, dry up your tears. 
Turn to the East and turn to the West, 
And turn to the one that you love best.’’ 
Sally rises, wipes her eyes and walks slowly around 
the ring until she reaches the companion she intends 
to honor, when she takes her by the hand and leads 
her to the cushion preparedfor her. Both seat them- 


selves and the children dance around them singing: 


“Oh, Sister Phoebe, how happy were we 
The day we sat under the juniper tree. 
Put on your cap to keep your head warm, 
And two or three kisses will do us no harm.”’ 
The two in the middle exchange kisses, the first 
child rises, takes her place in the ring, and the game 
is repeated until all have been chosen. 


My Lady’s Toilette 
HE children are seated about the room. One 
of the older ones stands in the middle of the 
floor witha plate, a tin pie-dish or a wooden bread- 
platter in her hand. Each child takes the name 
of some article required in a lady’s toilette, such as 
hairpin, brush, mirror, scent-bottle, etc. The leader 
spins the platter, at the same time calling the name 
of one of the articles. The child who has chosen 
that article must spring and catch the platter be- 
fore it falls. If she fails she must pay a forfeit. 
Redeeming the forfeits, with their 
absurd penalties, prolongs the pleasure 
and is indeed a game in itself. 


Oranges and Lemons 


WO of the taller children stand facing 
one another, the right hand of each 
clasped in the left hand of the other. 
They decide secretly which will be 
oranges and which lemons. The re- 
maining children form a long line, as in 
Fox and Goose, and march toward them. 
When the foremost child reaches them 
all in the line sing: 
*‘Open the gates as high as the sky, 
And let King George's meu go by.”’ 
The two with clasped hands raise them 
as high as possible to form an arch, and 
let the line pass under. As the last 
child is going through, the hands are 
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Old Games that Children Love | 


By Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 


dropped on each side of her 
to hold her prisoner, and one 
of the leaders asks her in a 
whisper which she will have, 
oranges or lemons. She re- 
plies, also in a whisper, and 
goes behind the leader who 
bears the name of the fruit 
she has chosen. When the 
choice is made the line again 
approaches singing. 
question and answer are re- 
peated until all have chosen. 
Each child then puts 
arms around the waist of the 
child in front of her and the 
two lines pull, as in tug-of- 
war, until the clasped hands 
of the leaders separate and the children are breath- 
less with laughter. 


Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley Grow 
‘HIS isa very old game, and is especially popular 
among children who live in the country and to 
whom grain is something more than a mere name. 
Two children join hands and dance around and 
around, singing: 
‘You, nor I, nor nopody knows 
How oats, peas, beans or barley grows.”’ 
Imitating with the right hand the motion of sow- 
ing seed they sing: 
‘‘ Thus the farmer sows his seed,” 
(then, standing at ease), 


“ Thus he stands and takes his ease; 
Stamps his foot and claps his hand,” 


(suiting the action to the word), 

‘** And round he goes to view his land.”’ 
(twirling rapidly around), 

‘Waiting for a partner, waiting for a partner. 

Open the ring and take one in, 

And kiss her when you get her in.”’ 
Each chooses a child from the company, and then 
all sing the first verse again, repeating the lines until 
all have been chosen. 


I Sent a Letter to My Love 
HE children form a ring, leaving out one tosend 
the letter. She folds a pocket-handkerchief in 
oblong shape to suggest an envelope and walks 
around the inside of the ring, singing: 


‘IT sent a letter to my love; 
I lost it, I found it.’’ 


(holding it first behind and then before her), 
‘*T sent a letter to my love; 
Oh, what is this around it?”’ 
She looks doubtfully at the packet in her hand, 
then around the circle, and sings: 

“Who will take my letter, my letter, my letter, 
Who will take my letter to my love from me?”’ 
Having chosen a boy she approaches him, singing: 
“You will take my letter to my love from me.”’ 
At the same moment she drops the handkerchief at 
his feet and springs across to the other side of the 
ring; the child who received the handkerchief runs 
and breaks through the ring after her. If he can 
tap her with the handkerchief before she gets back to 
his place, she must send the letter again; if not the 
new holder sends it, and so on until all have had it. 


Hunt the Squirrel 


Mpa children stand in line, the squirrel at one 

end, the hunter at the other; all sing: 

‘Father, hunt the squirrel, the squirrel, the squirrel, 
Father, hunt the squirrel round the hickory tree; 
Up the hickory, down the hickory, round the 

hickory tree.”’ 
The squirrel sings: 

“‘ Father, hunt the squirrel, the squirrel, the squirrel, 
If you’d catch the squirrel you must climb the tree.’”’ 
As he finishes he runs up the line behind the chil- 

dren; the hunter, starting from his place, runs down 
the line in front of the children, hoping by his 
superior speed to be able to overtake the squirrel. 
If he cannot do this after he has followed him 
around the line twice he may double back, the 
squirrel, of course, being allowed to double also, 
until he catches him. They then take their places 
in the middle of the line, the child at the head 
becoming the hunter and at the foot the squirrel, 
until all have been one or the other. 


Post Town 

HIS is an interesting game for children of nine 

or ten, who know something of geography and 
are familiar with the names of places. One is 
chosen postmaster. Each child takes the name 
of any town she prefers. If there are too many. 
for the postmaster to remember he writes down the 
names and holds the list in his hand. He then 
calls out, ‘‘ I am going to send a letter from Rich- 
mond to Boston,’’ for instance; the children bearing 
the names of the towns mentioned exchange seats. 
If they fail to do so the one who does not respond 


and | 


her | 





pays a forfeit. Occasionally heexclaims, | 


‘*General post!” Then every one must 
change places; if any one does not secure 


are redeemed when the game is over. Ex- 
citement is added if long postal routes, 
including many cities, are named. 


Puss in the Corner 

S A GAME that charms the very wee 

ones. The four corners of the room 
are occupied by the four pussies; the 
other children stand in a group in the 
middle. The pussies raise their fingers, 
beckon to each other and call ‘* Puss, 
puss, puss!’’ The object is to change 
corners so quickly that no one from the 
waiting group can get a chance to slip 
into the vacant corner and so become a 
pussy. 


a seat she must pay a forfeit, and these | 





An Elgin 
Art Treasure 
. for You 


This large “* Father Time and Lady Elgin" 
calendar, because of its matchless beauty and 
superiority of execution, compels the admira- 
tion of the most discriminating lovers of art. 
Hanging on the walls of any home, it will 
share attention with the most highly-prized 
masterpiece of painting. It is free from all 
advertising matter. 

The calendar is the work of Maud 
Humphrey, the well-known artist. It illus- 
trates in four beautiful pictures the popular 
periods of English fashion—the fifteenth, 
se *, ah ° *, oh and t po * cen- 
turies. Its strikingly delicate color effects, 
combined with remarkable originality of con- 
ception, places it among the treasures of art. 
It is instructive and valuable from a historical 
point of view as well. 

Sent postpaid upon receipt of twelve two- 
cent stamps. Size, 8x 15 inches. 


ELGIN NATIONA]. WATCH COMPANY 
Elgin, Ill. 











For the 
Whole 
Family. 
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Indestructible 


Zac. a4 
, wards per set 
with full 
instructions. 
At all dealers. 
Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue A Sent 


FREE Upon Request. 
F. AD. RICHTER & CO. , 215 Pearl St. , New York 
















50c. of dealer, or by mail. Mong 
Elmira, N.Y. 


Snyder Bros. Game (o., 


Catchiest game out. 
back if not satisfied. 





A Great Invention for Infants 


Lixercises and develops all muscles, overtaxes 
none. A “ Hygienic Nurse"’ that keeps baby 
olf the floor, safe, contented, and well. 


Dr. Martin’s 
Infant Exerciser 


Teaches baby how to walk. Relieves mother 
from all “ Baby-Cares."’ Prevents crooked legs 
and amuses baby by the hour. Endorsed by 
Physicians and Mothers everywhere. Your 
money back if you want it. Buy of your 
dealer if he has Dr. Martin’s Exerciser. 


Write to-day for illustrated Booklet, 
FREE. 


DR. MARTIN’S INFANT EXERCISER CO., 
70 Ingalls Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 














100 Visiting Cards Fi: 50c 


Also Business, Mourning, Fraternal, Professional 
and Emblematic. We have cuts of trade-marks and emblems for 
all railroads, lodges and fraternal societies. Monogram Station. 
ery. Wedding Invitations and Announcements. Samples Free. 


E. J. Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept. 2B, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Starts the boys and girls off every moming in the best condition for 
school. Ready for study—ready for play. 
@ With well-nourished bodies and active minds 


they learn easier, retain more and play heartier. 


Just What You Want 
Your Children To Do 


@ Then feed them right. Give them Pettijohn 


—delicious in flavor—thoroughly satisfying. 
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ITA 


THE WASHABLE 
WALL COVERING 
















































































Clean Walls in Every 
Room at All Times 


Sanitas is being used to cover the 
walls in some of the finest homes 
in America. Careful housewives 
have been quick to appreciate the 
fact that this new wall-covering is 
as artistic as the finest wall-paper, 
costs no more and wears very 
much longer. It is water-proof, 
vermin-proof and 


Can Be Wiped Off 
With a Damp Cloth 


removing all stains, grease and 
finger-marks. 

Sanitas is printed in non-fading 
oil colors upon a cloth foundation 
and is hung like wall-paper. It 
will not peel, crack, discolor or 
stain. Look for Sanitas Trade-Mark 
on Back of Goods. 

Send us the character of the room in which you wish to 


try SANITAS. We will send you a pencil sketch sug- 
gesting appropriate treatment, together with free samples 


of SANITAS 


Standard Table Oil Cloth Company 
318 Broadway, New York City 


































Look on the Back 
of Table Oil-Cloth 
For This Trade-Mark 


** Meritas "’ is made by the largest 
manufacturers of table oil-cloth in 
theworld,whoreceived The Highest 
Award at St. Louis. The range of 
pattern and colorings is variedand 
artistic and its wearing quality is 
absolutely guaranteed by the makers. 
“Meritas"’ costs no more than u- 
Avown, unguaranteed makes. 

For sale by all good dealers. 

Write for samples and sugges- 

tions for new uses. 


Standard Table Oil Cloth Company 
318 Broadway, New York 












Any beverage will appear well 
aud taste better in this pitcher of 


Hawkes Cut Glass. 


Cut Glass and Hawkes Cut Glass are 
different. Hawkes Cut Glass is unique. 


does not sell Hawkes 
Cut Glass, please 
write us for address | 
of dealer who does. 


No piece without 
this trade-mark en- 
graved on it is genu- 
ine. If your dealer 








HAWKES 
T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N. Y. 





Hon. John Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Phila.; Bishop C. H. Fowler, D. D., 
LL. D., New York; Rev. Russell H. 
Conwell, D. D., Grace Baptist Church, Phila. ; 
heartily endorse the 


Philadelphia Institute — 
The Pioneer Stammering School 


Illus. 80-p. book free. EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 
Pres't and Founder. 
1633, 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 





| 2lst Year | 





| combination. 
| being used, until the color will not run, as other- 
| wise it might affect the rags when the rug came to 


| better for household use. 


ORAWN BY A. R. BOWKER 


AG-CARPET 
ing is certainly the 
most primitive form 

of weaving now in use. 

Hitherto no thought but 

that of utility has gone to 

the process, and as beauty 
has been entirely uncon- 
sidered, the manufacture 
has fallen into a very modest place in public favor. 
Rag carpets have generally been woven of any old 
rags accumulated by the wear and tear of the house- 
hold. Coats and trousers which were beyond patch- 
ing, and pillow-cases and sheets grown too tender 
for further use, together with calico, serge, bits of 
woolen stuffs, old and new—all went into the 
carpet-basket to be cut or torn into strips, sewed 
indiscriminately together, and rolled into balls to 
wait until there should be enough of them for the 
work of the loom. When this time came the loom 
was warped with white cotton or purple yarn, dyed 
with ‘‘sugar-paper’’ or logwood, and the carpet 
woven. Even with this entire carelessness as to any 


weav- 





| other result than that of a useful floor covering, the 


rag carpet, with its ‘* hit-or-miss ’’ mixture, was not 
a bad thing, and a very small degree of attention 
has served to give it a respectable place in domestic 
manufactures. But it is capable of being carried 
much further; indeed, I know of no process which 
can so easily be made to produce really good and 
beautiful results as rag-carpet weaving. 


If one must begin with household rags only it is 
still possible with white cottons — such as half-worn 
sheets and pillow-cases —to manufacture bath-rugs 
which are desirable for beauty as well as for perfect 
fitness of purpose in the finest bathrooms. For 
these bath-rugs the white rags must be evenly 
stripped and sewed, anda heavy warp of a perfectly 
fast color chosen. Indigo blue is the most reliable 
of all tints, but this would probably have to be 
dyed in the house, as only aniline blue is to be 
found in the market. Aniline blue is one of the 
least reliable of the aniline colors; there is, how- 
ever, a very good and fast red which may be used 
with entire safety; and in cases of neighborhood 
weaving, where large quantities of the warp would 
be used, it is possible to have special dyes furnished 
by the dealer in yarns. It would be necessary to 
order from three hundred to five hundred pounds of 
warp at one time to secure special dyeing. 

A medium blue warp, set in groups of three, and 
filled with white rags, makes an extremely good 
The warp should be scalded before 


be washed. As one of the merits of these rugs is 
that of washableness it is important that the warps 
should be perfectly fast in color. 


Four inches in depth of blue rags used at the be- 
ginning and end of the piece gives a good border 
effect and adds much to the beauty of the rug. The 


| piece itself should measure two yards in length by 


one in width, and the filling be well pushed back at 
each throw. The tightening of the warp and loose- 
ness of the filling will give a sort of honeycombed 
effect to the weaving which is very good. When 
the piece is cut from the loom seven or eight inches 
of warp should be left at each end, which can be 
braided for afringe. Every group of six threads 
will make one braid, and by tying it in a knot at 
the end it makes a strong and reliabie finish. The 
result of this simple process of domestic weaving is 
altogether satisfactory. It is thick and soft to the 


| feet, wetting does not injure it, it can be boiled and 


bleached into whiteness after severe usage, and it is 
inexpensive enough to come into general use. 

Of course, variations of all kinds may be made. 
Blue rags may be introduced to make a “ hit-or- 
miss’’ effect where a darker rug is considered 
Red borders and red 
warp may be used, or a red stripe may be made be- 
tween two blue ones, and this in a blue and white 
rug gives quite a gay effect, without impairing the 


| hardy and useful qualities. 


A very close, evenly-distributed red warp, with 
white rag filling, will make a pink rug, good enough 
and pretty enough for the daintiest bedroom. Ifa 
coarse red warp thread is added to the white filling 
at each end it gives a deepening of color which 
makes a border, and this, with the red fringe, com- 
pletes a very good piece of floor furnishing. 


White rags can be so easily stained or dyed that 
good colors can be produced with very little trouble. 
Rags which have been dyed a light yellow, almost 
a lemon color, make a beautiful rug if woven with a 


| deep orange warp — in fact, if the ordinary orange- 


colored warp is steeped in boiling water it makes a 
dye which can be used for tinting therags. It must 
be kept in mind, however, that the rags are to be 
very light yellow, or there will be no contrast with 
the warp. 

If indigo dyeing is practiced in the house or 
neighborhood of rag-rug manufacture, beautiful 
blue rugs may be made by the ‘‘hit-or-miss’’ 
method, using equal quantities of blue and white 
rags, or one-third of white to two-thirds of blue, or 
one-third of blue to two-thirds of white, according 
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Weaving Rugs from Rags 


By Candace Wheeler 





to the lightness or 
darkness required. 
The warp should be 
of blue, and it is one 
point to be remem- 
bered that the warp 
should always be 
dark in comparison 
with the filling. Itis 
the warp which takes the wear of the footsteps, and 
consequently it is less easily soiled if of dark rather 
than of light color. 

As I have said, a rug may be so woven bya strong 
tension on the warp as to throw the rags into little 
bunches like strings of beads, and this is really a 
beautiful effect, which will be added to by the dark- 
ness of the warp, making a sort of rim of color 
around each little prominence of the filling. 

It will easily be seen that the same principles of 
selection of color will hold good for rugs for various 
other uses. Desirable hearth-rugs, bedside-rugs, or 
piazza-rugs for country houses may be woven of all 
wool or all cotton, or the rags may be mixed, using 
both cotton and woolen rags. In the latter case it 
is better to use them double, cutting the filling half 
the usual width, so that a cotton and a woolen rag 
run along together. The rug may be made of various 
colors of woolen rags, but the cotton must be all 
white, or blue, or some positive color, and the two 
should be slackly twisted before weaving. The 
filling at the two ends may be of the woolen rags 
alone, in black or some dark color, and the warp 
should be of a strong, bright red. Such a mixture 
will make a very agreeable rug, suitable for use in 
most rooms which are for family use. 


So far I have been writing of the use of old rags, 
but in considering the possibilities of rag-carpet 
weaving from the point of view of building up an 
important industry we must think of improvements 
in old methods, and see if by selection of material 
the product cannot be greatly benefited. 

On the score of durability, and perhaps also of 
uniformity, new rags are much better than old. 
The supply of new rags is not perhaps unlimited, 








and yet there is a certain amount of what is called | 
waste in all cloth manufactures, whether of cotton, | 


wool or silk, and also in the manufacture of every 
kind of clothing. The waste from cotton mills, 
consisting for the most part of piece ends, imperfect 
beginnings or endings which must be torn off when 
the piece is made up, are most suitable for carpet 
weaving, and, in fact, if made for the purpose could 
hardly be better. ‘These may be bought for from 
ten to twelve cents a pound, according to size. 
The cuttings from shirt-making and clothing estab- 
lishments are not so good. Shirt cuttings are likely 
to vary a good deal in thickness, and in addition 
to this disadvantage they coud not be stripped. 


Many of the pieces are bias, and would have to be | 


cut. It is true that while this would entail addi- 


tional cost of time in preparation, bias rags would | 
be a more elastic filling than straight ones, and if | 
uniformly and carefully cut and sewed a rug made | 


from them would be worth more than one made of 
straight rags. These shirt cuttings sell for about 
three cents a pound, and while a proportion of them 
would be too small for use, and would have to be 
resold for paper rags, the cost of material for a 
bath-rug would still be very trifling. 


When we come to the use of new woolen rags as 
filling we come naturally into a darker class of 
rugs, and one where much more judgment must be 
used in color. It generally happens that the pre- 
ponderance will be in favor of dark and dull colors. 
In fact, our chief dependence must be upon the 
warp for brightness. The rags will probably be the 
waste of tailoring or dressmaking establishments, 
and are not so easily procured as cotton rags. 

Cotton waste has generally gone directly to paper 
mills, but woolen rags go through many hands 
before they come to the infinitesimal bits which 
have no use, except to be ground into pulp for 
shoddy or felt. Still, woolen rags are to be had, 
and the point is to bring the variety of tints into a 
harmonious general color. This may be done by 
judicious sorting, for it is astonishing how bits of 
every conceivable color will melt together when 
brought into a mixed mass. 

Quite important rugs may be woven of woolen 
rags by weaving a separate narrow border for the 
two sides. If the first piece is three feet wide by 
eight in length, and a foot-wide border is added at 
the sides, it will make a rug five feet wide by eight 
feet long. The border should be of black or very 
dark-colored filling. 

In making a bordered rug two dark ends may be 
woven on the central length of the rug — that is, 
one foot of black or dark rags may be woven on 
each end, and six feet of the ‘* hit-or-miss”’ effect 
in the middle. This gives a strip of eight feet in 
length, with two dark ends. The separate width, 
one foot wide and sixteen feet long, must be added 
to this, eight feet on each side. The border must 
be very strongly sewed in order to have the same 
strength as the rest of the rug. 

The same plan may be carried out in larger rugs, 
by sewing two breadths together and adding a 
border, but they are not easily lifted, and are apt to 
pull apart by their own weight. 
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Accept 
no Sub- 
stitute. Insist 
upon Pantasote. 


FOR TRIAL PURPOSES 
we have for sale four sizes of 
chair seats, which give you the 
amount of upholstery material 
you want, making the cost very 
small for new seats for chairs you 
may have that need re-upholster- 
ing. We will send, on receipt of 
price and name of your uphol- 
sterer, chair seat size 18 x 18 inch, 
25c.; 2§ x 25 inch, so0c.; 27 x 27 
inch, 7oc.; 36 x 36 inch, $1.00. 


You Can’t Tell the Difference 


between Pantasote Leather and real 
leather. Pantasote Leather can be 
used for every purpose for which real 
leatherisadapted. Pantasote is dura- 
ble, bright, odorless, easily cleaned, 
does not crack, is fireproof, water- 
proof,and wears and looks like leather 
in every respect. 


PANTASOTE 
Costs One-Third 
as Much as Real Leather 


The grext demand for Pantasote has 
led tothe substitution of many inferior 
imitations. To protec’ you against 
fraud accept tio furniture as covered 
with Pantasote from your dealer or 
upholsterer unless it bears our trade- 
mark label as shown above. Do not 
accept his ‘‘Just as good’”’ theory; 
insist upon Pantasote ou piece goods. 
See that the word ‘‘ Pantasote’’ is 
embossed on selvage edge of piece 
goods. Pantasote was awarded the 
Grand Prize and two Gold Medals at 
St. Louis. 

Upon application, will send our catalogue 

FREE showing the material in the 
different colors in which it is made. 


THE PANTASOTE Co. 


Dept. L, 11 Broadway, New York 


‘So light’ 


Heavy comforts are 
unhéalthful, not 
warm. ‘To show 

} you how warm 
and /ight 






on genuine 
Pantasote 
Furniture. 





















































































































Laminated 
Cotton Down 


| Com/orts 


Mm are, we shall sexd you free a piece four inches 
square cut out of a Maish Comfort. 

The filling of the ‘‘ Maish” is pure snow- 
white cotton. By our special process it is 
woven into filmy layers, then merged into ove 
continuous, uniform piece —exact size of fin- 
ished comfort, luxuriously warmand very dight. 

Don’t risk contagion : 
from comforts filled from ‘‘waste ’’ — refuse 
from the cotton mills — or with ‘f shoddy ”’ — 
made from rags and cast-off clothing. 

Maish purity, sewn 


Tie tO every 
oem genuine 


Comfort ** Maish.”’ 
If he hasn't the 


See this 
mark, 
your guar- 
antee of . 





Buy of your dealer if possible. 
“* Maish,"’ order direct from us. All sizes, fromcribto § 
extra large. Coverings best silkolene and sateen in la- § 
test Art Nouveau patterns. Samples sent. Our booklet 
“Comfort” gives facts you should know about bedding. 

(4 6Write to-day for booklet and section of comfort, FREE. 


Chas. A. Maish & Co., 1127 Bank St., Cincinnati. 
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Hold the Seams Right 


Yet Never in Sight 
PATENT 
PEET’S G2 EYES 
All sizes, black 4 At all stores or 


or white. 2 ri The triangular by mail. 

doz. eyes ends keep the Sold only 
Sc; with / stitches from in cavel 
spring P opes. 
hooks ing and 


stretch- 
the eyes from 
0c. # turning, slipping and getting x. 


out of place. Never wear out \ 
or pull out like silk loops. 


PEET BROS., Dept. 1, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE SECRET'S OUT 


URN - CROSBY co. 
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The secret of good bread is good flour. 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR is made clean and 
From the time the 


pure for the home baker. 
wheat enters the mill until it leaves it in the form 
of flour, it is not touched by the hand of:man. 

The wheat is washed and scoured, currents 
of purified air are used constantly, and the flour 


is finally sifted many times through delicate 








silk cloth. 
MYAVéct—Javelebwatl@wel_jonia— 
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SETSNU 


“TINN MURRAY” 


FURNgITURE 


.} } 
id style drawers 









Our name under 
the finish OB 












every piece insures posi- This beautiful 
tively Highest Colonial set is as 
pho EXCEPTIONALLY 


Lowest Cost. 


GOOD 


as the price is ¢x- 


Dress 
Table, Chiffonier, 
Pier Glass, match. 
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is something new— guaranteed to 
be TWICE AS COMFORTABLE as 
any “ oki-style"* Turkish chair. Let 
us tell you ?— and also sug- 
gest other good Xmas Gifts. 


WRITE TO-DAY 


so can order early. Sinall 
pictures free — or better 
still—send five 2c. stamps 
for large photo plates — 
which show our produc- 
tions as plain as if 
brought into your own 
house. 


Hall Clocks ,r*. 


afew handsome patterns 
which we are closing out 
at bargains —4ut won't 
fast long. 


Linn Murray 6:""1:a. Grand Rapids, Mich. 













QUGH*RATC Unbeatable 
AMIELIATS site 


Exterminator 


Why feed Rats? Rough 
on Rats kills ’em. Being all poison, one 15c. box will 
make or spread fifty or more little cakes that will 
kill fifty or more rats and mice. Though originally 
designed for Rats and Mice, experience has demon- 
strated it the most effective of all exterminators of 
ROACHES, ANTS AND BED BUGS, and it is the 
only thing at all effective against the large Black 
Cockroach or Beetle. 15¢., 265c. 

Fools the Rats, Mice and Bugs, but never disappoints or 
fools the buyer. Always does the work and does it right. 




















E.S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J.,U.S. A. y, 


STAMMER 


Our 200-page book “‘ The Origin and Treatment of Stammering ” 
sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. 
LEWIS 8T RING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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PORTHAIT COPYRIGHT BY AIME DUPONT 


A Personal Announcement 
by Madame Lillian Nordica 


O AMERICAN VOCAL STUDENTS, TEACHERS AND COMPOSERS: 
Because of my desire to encourage American musical com- 
position, and to do the little [ can to make American composers 
and American compositions better known, I wish to offer to all 

writers of songs living in America three prizes for the best-constructed 

and most melodious songs—that is: 





$500 for the First Prize 
$300 for the Second Prize 
$200 for the Third Prize 


And in order that these offers may be participated in by the largest 
number I wish to impose as few restrictions as possible upon the character 
of the songs. Only these: 


IRST: The song should be for a single voice; it may be of any class 

and for any reasonable range of voice—only it must not exceed 
36 bars in length, and be fewer if possible. This is difficult, perhaps, but 
not impossible, you know, when we remember such songs as Schubert's 
‘To Sylvia,’’ and his Litany; Schumann’s ‘‘In the Lovely Month of 
May,” and ‘‘Spring Night’’; and Robert Franz’s ‘‘ Dedication’’ 
an immortal song, yet of fewer bars than the limit named. 





each 


ECOND: The words accompanying the song may be original or not, 

so long as permission is secured and is so indicated where copyrighted 

words are used. These words may beof any character: secular or devotional. 
Each composer is restricted to the submission of one song —his best. 


HIRD: It is essential—and this is important —that the song shall be 
melodious: shall please the popular ear. This does not mean that it 
shall not be musically good: on the contrary, it must be good, since the 
popular American vocal taste is higher than many think or believe. But 
it must be melodious, melodious, melodious, and that I cannot repeat 
too often. 


I throw these awards open to any student, teacher or composer, man 
or woman, living in the United States— and I will include Canada in the 
United States for this special purpose. As soon as I can, after the clos- 
ing date of the competition given below, I shall award the three prizes 
and send the award to each successful composer. After which I shall 
give the three songs to the editors of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, who 
have kindly consented to open their pages to me for this purpose, and 
the songs will be published in that magazine, in return for which courtesy 
I have promised the editors that all the rights to the songs shall belong 
to them. The names of the prize winners will also be announced in 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


As I find much difficulty in securing good American songs for my 
concert programs I shall be glad to add to my repertoire either one or all 
of the songs which receive the awards if any such are found to be suited 
to concert use. 

Until January 1, 1906, this competition will remain open, and by and 
before that date all manuscripts are to be sent to me in care of THE 
LapIES’ HoME JouRNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

I sincerely hope this offer may interest all American composers, 


young and old. 
| ST, Oe oe 


A Supplementary Note 


It is a pleasure for the editors of THE LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL to 
cooperate with Madame Nordica in the above gratifying and patriotic 
offer. And to make Madame Nordica’s work for her as simple as 
possible it is asked that the following rules be clearly understood and 
followed : 


First: All manuscripts must be /egié/y written in ink (not pencil). 


SECOND: No manuscripts must, undér any circumstances, be sent rolled: send 
either flat, or folded once. 


THIRD: Full return postage must be inclosed with each manuscript. 


FourTH: Manuscripts and letters must be sent together in one envelope or package 
— not separately. 


FirtH: Madame Nordica must not be asked to answer questions concerning this 
competition: she has stated her wishes and conditions clearly. 
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This graceful — 
Basket $6.00 | 


Other exquisite pieces $1.85 to $75.00 


Every woman of taste and refinement ap- 
preciates the chaste beauty and elegance of 


Cut 
Glass 


and longs to possess a collection that will lend 
added grace and beauty to her home and table. 


' “The Gentle Art of Giving” 

is a book, showing 200 designs in the latest pat- 
terns and most exquisite cuttings in Libbey Cut 
Glass. It also gives full directions for table dec- 
orations and service. It will help you to choose 
the gift that will give true and lasting pleasure. 


It Is Mailed on Request 


Write us for name of dealer in your town han- 
dling Libbey Cut Glass. | 


Look for Ae, engravedon 
the name R every piece. | 


Libbey Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Deccmameac ss sti ee ee oor 
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The Thought Shown 


in selecting a gift is most important. 
Any one can buy hap-hazard, but it takes 
thought to give the rigit thing at the 
right time. If you select a piece of 


TECO POTTERY 


you cannot be mistaken, for the designs 
are graceful, the color is delightful and 
it is always appreciated. 

You ought to be familiar with this charming pottery. 
We have handsome pieces at $1.00, $2.00, $5.00, $10.00, 
and upwards. 


Book, ‘‘ Suggestions for Gifts,’’ sent on request. 
The best dealers |€ sell Teco. 


Look for this mark rs) on every piece. 


The Gates Potteries, 
\ 601 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, U.S. A. 























Necessary for health in 
cold, changeable weather; 
comfortable and hygienic for 
wear out doors and while 
exercising. It always fits per- 
fectly,, having a snug back 
and loose-knitted and elastic 
front secured by special 
patented methods of knitting. 
Made in high neck, long 
sleeves; high neck, short 
sleeves ; high neck, no sleeves, 
and low neck, no sleeves; in 
waist length with drawstring, 
or skirt length as desired. Sold by dealers 
generally. If your dealer does not have them 
write us, sending bust measure, and we will 
mail postpaid. Send for descriptive booklet. 


LUMB KNITTING CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 








KEITH’S MAGAZINE 
on Building, Decorating, and Fur- 
nishing. 72 pages, illustrated with 
_ } many Cuts of New Houses, Floor 
sy) Plans, Interiors, by leading Archi- 

m tects. Tells how to decorate, what 
to use. $1.50 year, on news-stands 
15c. Subscribe now and receive 

3 extra copies giving 150 plans. 

Keith's 150-page book —“* Practical Interior Decoration,”’ $1.00. 
M, L. KEITH, Publisher, 906 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Bread At Home 


RS. HOUSEKEEPER, do you know the one 
thing about making bread which, if improperly 
done, spoils your batches of bre: ad, breaks 
housewives’ hearts, and makes bread making 

seem a mysterious occult science? 

It isn’t the recipe, for there are very few recipes 
wane h won’t lay the foundation of good bread. 

And it isn’t the materials —for niost materials are 
omy pure. 

And housewives have been known to get poor bread 
even when they’ve used the very best materials — isn’t 
that so? 

Now, the most important thing about bread making 
is in mixing the flour and liquids and in kneading the 
dough. 

And what makes that so important is those wonder- 
ful little plants we call Yeasé. 

for yeast, you know, when properly combined with 
the flour, plus ordinary air, produces an element which 
makes the dough “ rise.” 

So that the yeast and the air must be uniformly 
mixed with the flour or the dough won’t rise uniformly. 
That’s easy to understand, isn’t it? 

Consequently, in kneading dough, you have to see 
that the yeast is thoroughly mixed with the flour and 
that there is plenty of air all through the dough. 

Now, to do this by hand is next to impossible, for 
you must pound and knead the dough thirty minutes 
—the hardest work a woman can 

Then, if the mixture isn’t right, all your hard work 
is for naught, and no human hand can always insure 
the right mixture — no matter how experienced that hand 
may be. 

That’s why only ove woman in a thousand can make 
delicious home made bread — and why so few women care 
to fry to make their own bread. 

Yet, it’s so easy to make delicious home made bread if 

you use the Universal Bread Maker. With the Universal you 

do not require any previous knowledge of breadmaking all 

you have to dois to prepare your liquid containing the yeast, 
sift your flour, then pour in a// the liquid, then a// the flour — then 
turn the handle for only three minutes. 

Think of that —only 3 minutes. At the end of that time the 
rod of the 


Universal Bread Maker 


the most important part of the Bread Maker, an exclusive feature we have protected by patents in every 
country on the globe — will have thoroughly and scientifically mixed the yeast with the flour so that the 
minute yeast plants are in close touch with all the tiny particles of the flour. 

Then the dough will be folded over itself so that plenty of air will be put into it. You see when 
the Universal Bread Maker has folded the air into the dough this air surrounds each yeast and flour 
partic le, ci tusing the bread to thoroughly rise. Because the air, yeast and flour form the gas that makes 
dough “ rise. 

You couldn’t do these things by hand, or with any other Bread Maker than the Universal, for there’s 
no way of kneading dough scientifically and thoroughly, other than by the Universal Bread Maker. And 
there’s no disagreeable work — no pounding or slapping — no back straining. 

‘The Universal Bread Maker invariably makes most delicious home-made bre ad at the mere cost of 
2c a pound loaf. You pay the baker at least 5c a pound loaf — for just bakers’ bread. 

lf you use only two loaves of bread a day or 730 a year the Universal Bread Maker will save 
you at least $18.25 a year, or 9 times its 
cost —the retail price is only $2.00, 

You can buy the Universal Bread 
Maker at your local dealer’s. 

We have a book on the Universal 
Bread Maker, telling what it does and 
why it saves at least $18.25 a year, 
wales we'll gladly send you free. 

Just drop us a postal. Address 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 
25 Commercial St., 





New Britain, Conn, 















320$ 350 


It’s a Comfort to Walk 


in a pair of American Lady Shoes. No pinching of the toes 
or cramping of the foot when the weight is on it. Properly 
made lasts the reason——and not an atom of style is sacrificed 
to comfort. Your dealer can supply you. 
The shoe shown is a flexible sole lace boot, 
Blucher cut, “Ideal” patent kid vamp; 


dull mat kid top, Cuban heel, “Arcadia” 
toe. It’s one of the shoes illustrated in the 


New “Shoelight” * si” booklet 


containing 6 pic- 
tures in color of the latest gowns faithfully 
drawn from life by an artist and authority 
on women’s styles,— in addition to 
many late shoe styles. Free. 





HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

















Daveymais Special Oife 


Our Big $1.00 Book of 
Plans “ Modern Homes,” 5c 


This book is the 12th edition ; contains 170 designs of practical homes; built 
in frame, stone, brick, cement, etc., ranging in price from $400 to $/8,000, 
showing views and floor plans and gives estimated cost of each house. 

It tells the cost of every material used in building with the scale of wages 
figured in, applied to every locality. It is the only Journal in America devoted 
to simplicity, economy and appropriateness in home designing—the greatest 
architectural publication in the world. Saves you money from the start. You 
really cannot afford to be without it. We send it for 25c (enclose 10c extra for 
postage, please), and if not thoroughly as represented we will refund your money. 
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This Plan Can be Reversed to Suit any Location. 


This house has been built over 900 times in different parts of the world for 
$1200, complete including Plumbing, except heating. 


Full Blue Print Working Plans and Specifications, $10.00. 
Order your plans right now so that excavations can be made and foundations built before 
freezing weather. If this design does not suit you we can ch i 


ange it. 

If you have your own design in mind WRITE US YOUR IDEAS and we will submit you 
a sketch of them worked into practical shape. 

No matter where you live we can plan your house better and more economically than you can get 
it elsewhere — our 2000 satisfied customers last year can testify as to the truth of this statement. 

We have a new book, ‘‘Public Buildings,’’ which contains designs and plans of schools, 
churches, stores, jails, offices and public buildings of ali kinds and description. Aijso a series of 
designs in fine dwellings from $10,000 up. This book has just been issued and contains the most 
practical modern designs in business buildings and finedwellings. We send this book postpaid for $1.00. 


H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 


Established 1 882. . | Porter Block, Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















Subscribe for ART IN ARCHITECTURE. « ~onthly publication, $1.00 per year, devoted to artistic homes 


and home furnishing. J. H. DAv a AN 6 SON, Publishers 














Send for our Book 
of 


Conover Pianos 


Mailed free on request 







EFORE you buy a piano, get this 
book. You will be interested in 
the Conover, a modern instrument. 


These are the Factors which Enter into 
the Building of the Conover Piano 


An exhaustive knowledge and long 
experience in applying the principles An equipment of machinery, much 
of correct piano making. of which has been designed and built 

A corps of workmen selected for in our own shops, with which we 
their particular aptitude and trained, secure almost incredible accuracy in 
each to perform a special part of the making eventhe smallest parts of our 
work. instruments. 

Specialized talent placed under the most favorable conditions is the 
basis of the permanent quality of the Conover Piano. Made by such 
talent and under these conditions, the Conover Piano possesses : 

An exquisite tone. 


The choicest materials. 


Strength in every part, giving the 


An action adjusted to suchadegree instrument remarkable lasting quali- 
of nicety that it instantly responds to __ ties and permanent musical character. 
the touch. 


With such a piano you have the best 
means, not only for enjoyment, but for 
educating the ear. 

Only with a piano of the splendid tone 
quality of the Conover, can you develop 
the finest appreciation of good music. 


Send the Coupon 


and we will mail you FREE, the 2, 
Book or CoNoOvVER PIANOS y 
and other useful information. 












THE 
CABLE 
COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send your Book 
of Conover Pianes and 


other publications. 
The Cable Company — 
Manufacturers “cut” 


Chicago 





L. H. J.—11-5 
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Stands for 
More Comfort for 
the Baby; 
Less Work and Worry for You. 


Every article that bears the STORK 
trade mark is a help to mothers —and 
they do it better than anything there is. 


STORK SHEETING is the waterproof fabric for 
use in the sick bed and for baby's crib. It will 
not crack or sweat, or irritate the tenderest skin. 
It is light and white, and can be easily cleansect. 
36 inches wide, light or heavy $1. per yard, 

54 inches wide, heavy $1.50 per yard 

STORE PANTS made from STORE sheeting 
to cover the regular diaper are easily adjusted 
without pins. Three sizes: Small 20 inches 
waist measure, Medium 22 inches waist meas- 
ure, and Large, 24 inches waist measure. 50c. 

STORK CATCHALL BIB catchies all that 
falls from baby’s mouth. The pocket unsnaps 
for cleansing. 5Oc. 
STORK PLAIN BIB for wear uncer cotton bib. 25c. 
STORK TRAVELLING POUCH (black and_ white 
STORK sheeting) for carrying baby's wet linen. 50Oc. 
STORK SPONGE BAG. Silk or cotten. 75c and 50c. 
STORK DRESS SHIELDS. Silk and nainsook. 


50c and 25c. 
Stork Absorbent Diapers or ** Dri-Dide”’ 


Are to take the place of the old fashioned cumbersome 
diaper (not made of STORE waterproof fabric). They 
absorb more moisture than three ordinary diapers. 
But one thickness between the baby’s legs and about the 
baby's waist, so they do not over-heat the bowels or 
make the baby bow-legged. 

Ready-made so they save work in making, a less 
number is required, so they 
save work in the washing. 

Box containing one-half 
dozen, small size 75c, medium 
size 90c, large size J 
Insist on the unbroken antisep- 
tically sealed boxes. 

PURCHASE swear. GOODS 
FROM YOUR . and 
look for the corer mark 

RE,” orif yourdealer«loes 
not carry them, we will send 
postpaid on receipt of price. 

FREE as a useful sample ot 
STORK waterproof fabric—A 
Baby Sponge Bag —if you will 
send us your dry goods dealer's 
name and tell us if he sells 
STORE Goods. 


The Stork Company 
Dept. 1-N Boston, Mass. 





























ie Flat-Ended Teeth 


With circular biting edges, 
that smooth out wrinkles, 
remove dust caps, cleanse 
the skin in the bath, open 
the pores, and give new 
life to the whole body. 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 


Brushes 


Are all made this 
way. It’s the right 
5 way. Millions in 

? use. Bailey’s name 
on every brush. Accept no others. Beware of imi- 
tations. Brush 50c., Soap 10c., mailed. 


Bailey’s 
Won’t Slip 
TIP 


This tip won't slip on 
ANY SURFACE, on 
smooth ice, or mar the 
most highly polished 
floor. Made in five 
sizes, internal diame- 
ter: No. 17,5”; No. 18, 
%"; No. 19, %”; No. 20, 
1”; No. 21,1%”. Mailed 
upon seceipt of price. 
30c per 


Baby’s Teeth 


cut without irritation. 
The flat-ended teeth expand 
the gums, keeping them soft, 
comforts and amuses the 
child, preventing convul- 
sions and cholera infantum. 















Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel without 
injury. Never irritates the gums. Can be used with any 
tooth wash or powder. Ideal forchildren’s use. No bristles to 
come out. No. 1, 25c.; No. 2, 35c. Mailed on receipt of price. 


At dealers or sent on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO. 
22 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 














TO "S TAlcin 
SOILET 


 SOWSER 





A Aosta Relief 2 > 
Chaseel Hands, Chafing, 


and all afflictions of the 
skin. “A little higher in 
price, perhaps, than worth- 
less substitutes, but a reason 
for it.” Delightful after shav- 
(the original). ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed 
Sample Free. on receipt of 25c. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 





Get Mennen’s 











‘é Clingfast ” Nipple For Nursing Bottle 


Pure gum, right size. Kight shape. Clings 
tightly. Oxtlasts 3 ordinary nipples. 
At druggists, or from us. 50c. doz., post- 
paid. The Gotham Co., 82 Warren 8t., N.Y. 











A STORY CLUB FOR 
YOUNG MOTHERS 


By Bessie Caperton Beirne 


friend of mine I have heard her say to her child, 


Ss MANY times when visiting some mother 
** Ask 


in answer to his request for a story, 
Bess — she is the story-teller ’”— adding to me, “‘ I 
never could tell a story.” It is because in so many 
homes I have seen this simple, powerful aid unused 
that I suggest a Story Club. I want mothers to 
learn the old art of story-telling for the aid it will 
be to them in controlling and developing their chil- 
dren, and for the pleasure and education it will be 
to the children. A number of mothers who may read 
this article will probably think it has nothing te do 
with them, that they already tell their children 
stories; but don’t you think, mothers, that it would 
be a greater pleasure to you and of more profit to 
the children if you were even better equipped ? 


If you will just stop to think about it, how 
many stories do you know in detail? Even the 
old, old stories—‘‘ Jack and the Beanstalk,” 
** Cinderella,’’ ‘* Puss-in-Boots,”’ ** Beauty and the 
Beast’? —do you know each little scene so well 
that you can paint it in words that will bring out 
the gorgeous colors that make these marvelous old 
tales so undying? 

And the undreamed-of fairyland that is hidden 
away in mythology—can you lead your child into 
that, letting him wander about with unaided sense- 
perception, meeting mental, moral and spiritual 
truths, clothed in the fascinating material bodies 
hat he can understand and appreciate? And the 
Old Testament stories with their incomparable 
men and women — do you know characters, scenes, 
acts, well enough to give life to them in your child’s 
mind? Stories are to children what books, ser- 
mons and the drama are to grown people. They 
arouse hero-worship and ambition; fire the imagi- 
nation; awaken the imitative and creative powers; 
and demonstrate the virtues in a practical, and, 
above all, impersonal way, that appeals to a child’s 
mind and heart. 

The mother who has stories at her tongue’s end, 
from the nurserv-rhyme for her year-old toddler to 
the historical tales of heroism for her ten-year-old 
boy, holds a magic wand in her hand. By waving 
it she can instantly quell storms in the nursery, 
making flowers of generosity and sweet baby 
repentance spring into bloom under its touch. She 
can cause ‘* diamonds and pearls’’ instead of ‘* toads 
and frogs’’ to drop from rosy lips, and can change 
a rough young tyrant into a ‘‘ knight of the days of 
chivalry.’’ 

What tableaux we used to have in the nursery on 
winter nights when I was six or seven! There was 
a nursery full of us, and so no dearth of actors. 
Our curtain was a shawl fastened from one bed to 
another; our audience, mvuther, grandma and a 
dear aunt. The curtain would roll up (one of us 
standing in the cradle-bed and lifting it), and there 
would appear *‘ Blue-Beard’’ in all the Oriental 
splendor that red flanne] pajamas and a blue woolen 
muffler could produce. And against the wall in 
ghastly row would hang the heads of his innocent- 
looking wives—the ghastliness of the scene being 
often much increased by the occasional twitching 
of a mouth or the opening of one eye. I am not 
sure that ‘* Blue-Beard’’ is a story that should be 
told to little children. Personally I don’t object 
to it, but many wiser women do. So I am not 
advocating the story, but simply mentioning the 
incident in my own childhood in proof of the 
resource that stories afford to children. 


The Story Club is to help you know how stories 
can be used to assist in the development of these 
possibilities, and to give you material to work with. 
Suppose some of youtryitforsix months. Organize 
yourclub. Procure, if possible, ‘*‘ Froebel’s Mother 
Play-Book,’’ and *‘ Letters to Mothers,’’ by S. E. 
Blow; ‘* Children’s Rights,’’ by Kate Dougias 
Wiggin and Nora A. Smith; ‘* Study of Child 
Nature,’”’ by Elizabeth Harrison. Read these books 
aloud at the club, discussing them and getting as 
many practical suggestions as you can from them. 

If there is a kindergartner among you it will be 
animmense aid. During the week let the books be 
circulated among the members for home study. 
Have a notebook with the following headings in it 
—each on a separate page: ‘‘ Rhymes,’’ ‘* Miscel- 
laneous Stories,” ‘* Fairy Stories,’’ ‘‘ Historical 
Stories,’’ ‘* Mythological Stories,’ ‘‘ Natural His- 
tory Stories,’’ ‘** Bible Stories.’’ 

Appoint one member to select a story under the 
first heading, another under the second, and so on. 
The members are to tell at the next meeting the 
stories selected. Now, above all things, remember 
that these stories are to be told, not read; and to be 
told in simple language. ‘The object is, of course, 
to accustom you to the practice of story-telling; to 
give the inefficient some ideas of how it is done; to 
increase each mother’s stock of stories; and to find 
out which are the best stories, and why. Don’t 
take notes, but listen. Give yourself up to the 
story and don’t think of the children or yourself. 


One word of caution, mothers : don’t tell too 
many new stories to your children. Besides the 
fact that it is exciting to the little brains and tends 
to create an undesirable love of constant change, 
the children themselves do not care forit. They are 
by nature ljovers of repetition, and will ask for the 
same story overand over again. I should not intro- 
duce a ** brand-new ”’ story oftener than once a week. 

Below is a list of books from which stories may 
be selected: ‘‘ Child Stories from the Masters,’’ 
Menefee; ‘‘ Fairy Tales,’’ Andersen’s and Grimm’s; 
** Tanglewood Tales’’ and ‘*‘ Wonder Book,’’ Haw- 
thorne; ‘* Jungle Book,’’ Kipling ; ‘‘ At the Back 
of the North Wind,’’ MacDonald; ‘* The Bird;’ 
Christmas Carol,’’? Wiggin; ‘* Fables and Folk 
Stories,’’ Scudder ; ** Love Songs of Childhood,”’ 
Field; ‘* Nights with Uncle Remus,’’ Harris; 
** Greek Heroes,’’ Kingsley ; ‘‘ The Seven Little 
Sisters Series’’ and ‘*‘ Ten Boys Who Lived on the 
Road from Long Ago to Now,”’ Andrews ; ‘‘ The 
Story Hour,’’ Wiggin and Smith; ‘‘ Little Flower 
Folks,’’?’ M. L. Pratt; ‘* Patsy,’?’ Wivgin; Busy 
Bee Library; ‘*‘ In the Child’s World,’’ Emilie 
Poulsson. 
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Amusement forWinter Evenings 





Buster Brown Rubber Stamps 
Exact reproductions of the original drawings by R. F. Outcault 
here are 15 stamps showing Buster, Tige, Buster's Sister, Buddy 
Tucker, and all the other well-known figures. Just the thing to 
illustrate original Buster Brown stories. Prices 15c., 25c., 50c. 
(according to size), including ink pad. 


Buster Brown at the Circus Game 
40 cards illustrating the mischievous adventures of Buster Brown 
at the Circus. Buster, Tige and the Clown are arranged to forma 
thoroughly enjoyable card game. Price 25 cents. 











Foxy Grandpa Rubber Stamps 
15 stamps inclosed in compartment box with good ink pad. Each stamp made from 
special drawings by Bunny. TZ¢e// your little ones stories and illustrate them with 
these stamps. Prices 15c., 25c., 50c, (according to size). 


Foxy Grandpa Game 
A card game of 40 cards, showing Foxy Grandpa's home, his cat, dog, donkey, pet pig 
and cow, all drawn by Bunny himself in his best style. Arranged with instructions for 
game, bringing in the tricks of Foxy and the two boys. Price 25 cents. 











The Royal Game of India 
A great parlor-table game for children or adults. For 
twenty years Parcheesi has been enjoyed by those who 
appreciate an exciting and fascinating game for the 
home circle. Prices: Paper bound, $1.00 each. Cloth 
? bound, $1.50 each. 


The Le 








Buster Brown and Foxy Grandpa Parties 
and Other Blindfold Games 


Buster Brown printed on a cloth sheet 
without his necktie. 12 separate ties. 
Each player, blindfolded, attempts to pin 
on the tie in its proper position but must 
fasten it at the first point touched. A 
world of fun and amusement from the 
ludicrous results. 


Other Cloth Games: 
Foxy Grandpa Party (Pin on hat) 
Donkey Party (Pin on tails) 
Cinderella Party (Pin on slippers) 
Feed the Elephant (Pin on peanuts) 
Dude Party (Pin on necktie) 
Chinaman Party (Pin on queue) 
Helen’s Baby (Pin on bottle) 

Price 25 cents each 











. * 

Planchette Fascination 

Said to tell your past or | Consists of a top, 8 marbles and 

future and believed to be | 2, board containing 8 depres- 

vel ‘ sions into which marbles 

controlled by animal | may be thrown on spin- 

magnetism. Saidto write | ning the top. The score is 

wouderful messages which | found by adding together 
cannot be explained. 


the numbers on the holes 
‘ A . ‘ which have been filled in 

Price with full directions 

35c. each. 











by the marbles. 
Price 25 cts. 
J i « i ile Oo oO o' > ) « y to 

CHILDREN'S CLOTH DOLLS inti “simpic to make up and tadestuntivie. Full disetives so chen 

Miss Muffet Dolly Dimple Little Bo Peep 

Tom Thumb Tiny Tim Little Boy Blue 
10%x11%inches. 5 cents per sheet. 14x 16inches. 10 cents per sheet. 20x 28 inches. 25 cents per sheet. 

THE DAISY DOLL— Printed with full suit 1 clothes 


NOAH’S ARK — Dog, Cat, Sheep and Rabbit to cut 
to cut out and dress doll, 20x28 ins. 25c. per sheet. out and stuff. Four animals on sheet, 19x 28% ins. 25c. 





Sold by leading dealers and department stores, or mailed prepaid by 


SELCHOW & RIGHTER, 265-267 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK 


Write for full colored catalogue of toys and games. Mailed Sree on application. 





































| ANY DEALER 


OFFERS YOU 
A SUBSTITUTE 
WHEN YOU 
ASK FOR 
The 


THE HOSE WITH LIFE 


Vitality Garter Top Hose for Women 


are four ply at toe, heel, sole 
and back, where s hoes rub, 
and at top, entirely prevent- 
ing tearing of hose by garter 
clasp. Closely knit, extra 
elastic welt, shapely and com- 
fortable. In Black, Tan, Blue, 
Gray, all oe sanitary colors, 
sizes 8 to 10. 

















THe Hose Wrrn Lire 











Garter Top Hose for we? 
Children car ER Sample Pair 

23 are reinforced four ply at on Mercerized 25c 

foot, knee, and top. The ror Silk 50c Cushion 
mA strongest, po — Boiled on B 
%. hose ever made forchil- § . 
2) dren’s wear. Noholes Receipt of utton 

for Mothers to mend. In § Price. 


Black and Tan. Fast 
colors. Sizes 5 to 10. 


VITALITY SOCKS 


are reinforced four ply at toe, heel, sole and 
back — giving four times the wear of ordi- 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


Insis: on Having the Genuine 


Either Men's, Women's or Children’s. 
State which you want; also size and color. 
All first-class dealers can supply you. If your 
dealer hasn't them, order direct from factory. 

Prepaid on receipt of price. 


nary socks. In Black, Tan, Blue,Gray— & 
fast sanitary colors — sizes 9 to 12. a z Over Two Hundred Styles 
3 Pairs for 50c. z < Worn All Over the World 
ot 
a? 


For the Name and the 


LOO Moulded Rubber Button 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 











VITALITY HOSIERY Co. 









Lasse: Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 






















COMFORT and EASE 
FOR TENDER FEET 


For every woman who will 


Fits your special needs —it will press and 
crease your Trousers over night—an ad- 
justable shoe tree, holds your shoes so you 
can polish them while seated. Your 
blacking, brushes and polishing 
cloths are right handy but out of 













wear ’ the way—it supports your coat 
WHITCOMB s so it can't get wrinkled or out of 
“FLEXSOLE” SHOES shape —it takes care of your hat 


and shoes. No muss or dirt about 
the room. And it's as easy to press 
your trousers as to hang them up. 

When not in use the Valet Chair is a beautiful piece of 
furniture, and makes a comfortable dressing chair. Made 
Old Mission Style (like cut) or to harmonize with other 
chamber furniture. Finished in weathered oak, golden 
oak or mahogany. either plain, or with fibroid Spanish 

ther Seat and Back Panel. 


and from 50c to 
Saves Your Clothes {200 "r"vecx in 
pressing and shining bills —anud YOU leave the house 
spick and span every morning. 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


‘The most comfortable wr ag 
for women ever made. 
flexible, perfect-fitting pos" 
handsome. Very durable. 
No Tacks. No Lining to 
wrinkle and hold moisture. 
No Seams. 

An Iowa woman writes: “ First 
leather shoe I have been able to 
wear in twenty years.” 

A Boston woman writes: “I 
inclose check for $3.00 for a pair 
of 6E Lace boots. I never had 
anything so comfortable. I 






wear them all Perf 
the time.” por S We will send you a Valet Chair, Freight Pre- 
+ OF mon id, on approval. If you are not delighted 
refund with it after 10 days’ use, send it back and we 
will return vour money 
Ask for Pree Catalogue, hav,(- 


LACE, $3.00 
Prices; BUTTON, $3.25 | postpaid 
OXFORDS, $2.50 
Send outline of foot and give size 
usually worn. 


Eastern Shoe 0o,,180 Broadway, Beverly, Mass, 


a in color, show- 
ing different style= o 
and the chaigie>ee ant weeds, 
_ HARDESTY MFG. CO. 
700 Dexter Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














B.— Agents bw everywhere. | 


The “Valet” Chair 
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. “Give Me 
, A Pair of Shears” 


—that’s the way some people 
buy shears—and they get them 
—the ordinary kind—the kind 
that not only get dull quickly 
but also work loose at the 
joint. The only safe way is 
to ask for Keen Kutter shears 
—the brand that keeps sharp, 
stays tight and cuts clean 
even after long years.of ser- 
vice, because they are made 
of the finest cutlery steel and 
have a screw and bolt of 
wonderful construction 
which positively prevents 
the slightest loosening of 

the blades. aaa 








Scissors and Shears 


are made in all shapes and sizes 

for all purposes. They have 

been’ standard of America for 
86 years. oe 

All Keen Kutter Shears have 

a left and right hand bolt 

and nut, which positively 

prevents the blades work- 
ing loose. 

Be sure and ask for 

the kind marked Keen 
Kutter. 

Keen Kutter Pocket 
Knives for men and 
women, are the very 
best made. 

If your dealer does 
not keep Keen Kutter 
Tools, write us and 
learn where to get 

them. Scissor booklet 
sent free. + ©" 

A complete line of 

cueey and tools is sold 


if -Mark and 
NM Long 


After the Price 
is Forgotten. 
Trade Mark Registered, 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY; 
St. Louis, U.S.A. 298 Broadway, 


WORLD'S FAIR 
ST, LOUIS 








This 
Cook 
Book 


FREE 


If you would know the 
easiest and best methods of 
preparing nourishing and appe- 
tizing meals, send to-day for the 
Gem Cook Book (mailed free). 
Cloth Bound —contains over two hun- 
«eed tried recipes of every description. 
These dishes can be prepared quickly and 
economically by the use of 


SARGENT’S 
GEM crore 


The one utensil that can be used every day. 
Strongly and simpiy made, has five cutters 
which cut uniformly, all foods. Can be 

taken apart in an instant, easily cleaned. 
The Gem Food Chopper is sold in 
all hardware and_ housefurnishing 
stores. The 
book is free. 











" Betterment of 


Your Home 
There is real, vital, unmistakable 
value in every issue of House & 
Garden. It isa monthly magazine de- 
vt voted to Architecture, Gardensand Deco- 
4 tations. Full of practical ideas for making 
your home and its environment more com- 
fortable, more up-to-date, more beautiful. 


Houss den 


embodies the best efforts of th \orld’s leading 
architects, landscape designers and writers ,>% 
on home and garden topics. Every number * 

is finely illustrated with a wide range of 
photographs — beautiful country places, 

garden scenes and home interiors. y 

Send $1.00 for a 5 months’ trial, 


and your money refunded if you 
are not satisfied. 


$3.00 a year, 25c.a copy. - 


The John C. Winston Co. 
Publishers, Philadelphia sam 


es 
~ 
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The Ladies Home Journal four November 1905 


FATTENING CHICKENS 
SCIENTIFICALLY 


By Charles Pierce Burton 





interesting development in the method of 

fattening poultry for the market. After 
leaving the farm fowls must now be scientifically 
fattened. Instead of being left to the questionable 
care and unsanitary conditions of the barnyard, 
where they are merely so much *‘ pin-money ”’ for the 
farmer’s wife, they must be removed to palatial 


[) incre the last few years there has been an 


full of breakfast food twice a day. 

This whole astonishing business has a genuine 
Yankee ring to it. 
in America at all. 
forty years poultry has been fattened by the stuffing 
process, pills of prepared food being crowded down 
the throats of the scandalized chickens. John Bull 
improved on the method and substituted machine- 
stuffing for the hand process. From an English 
importer the idea spread to America. The English 
people think much of their eating and are especially 
fond of American poultry, but they insist on the 
fowls being ‘‘ milk fed.’”’ So important was this 
considered that the importer himself came over to 
St. Joseph, Missouri, and helped establish a feeding 
plant for the ‘‘ cramming’’ of chickens. 
| At the start nearly the entire product went to the 

export trade. American people seemed content 
| with ordinary fowl, but the Prince of Wales, and 
afterward King Edward, insisted on milk-fed 
chickens from Missouri. Gradually the American 
| appetite became educated; but even today few who 
| eat milk-fed fowl know anything of the process 
which has produced so tender and toothsome a dish. 


As soon as chickens arrive at a feeding station 
| they are sorted according to condition. Only the 
strongest can stand the ‘‘ cramming’’ treatment. 
They are then grouped in whitewashed cages, from 
five to eight inacage. There are fourteen cages in 
a tier, and each ‘‘ battery ”’ is five tiers high. The 
tiers are double, so there are seventy compartments 
or cages in each of the numerous batteries arranged 
along well-swept aisles. From these cages thou- 
sands of chickens look sleepily out on their little 
world. Inthe midst of perfect sanitary conditions, 
inspected as to general health once each day, forcibly 
stuffed with a breakfast-food diet, the fowls pass the 
last and best two weeks of their lives. 

The term ‘‘ milk-fed poultry ”’ is suggested by the 
buttermilk which forms sixty per cent. of the food. 
The milk is mixed with ground corn and oats in 
equal parts. The scientific ration has not quite the 
consistency of the breakfast food which graces so 
many American tables. 
dipper and serves as both food and drink. 
the first five days, their appetites being still vigor- 
ous, the chickens feed voraciously from a trough, 
and loudly proclaim their delight. 
subsequent nine days, twice each day, they are sub- 
jected to the ‘‘ cramming ”’ process mentioned. 

Imagine a large foot-pump for a bicycle; the craw 
of a chicken instead of the tire; soft, almost liquid, 
| food instead of air, and some idea can be gained of 
the ludicrous process by which these thousands of 
chickens are fed against their will, although greatly 
to their content. The ‘*‘ machine’’ consists of a 
tank holding some two gallons and a half, resting 
| upon a tripod about five feet high. By means of a 
| foot treadle the food is pumped down through a 

tube in the bottom of the tank into the craw of the 
| fowl, which is held under the arm of an attendant. 

To throw open the door of a cage, grasp a some- 
what reluctant bird by the legs and with a dexterous 
twirl throw him back under the left arm is the work 

| of but asecond or two. . The arm holds the fowl and 
the left hand is free to grasp the bird back of the neck. 

A pressure of the fingers under the ears induces him 

to open his beak. A quarter-inch rubber tube one 
| foot long is then put into the open mouth and 

quickly pushed down into the crop with the right 

hand. The end of the tube can readily be felt from 

the outside and adjusted at the proper depth. The 
| right hand is now free to feel of the chicken’s crop, 
as a bicyclist feels of his tire when pumping it up, 
to regulate the pressure. All is now in readiness, 
and with one move of the foot the surprised bird is 

given the squarest meal he ever had in his life. 
| Back into the cage he goes and another takes his 
| place. One man can feed three hundred and fifty 
fowls an hour, and every chicken except the ‘‘ regu- 
lars,’’ who feed from a trough, is subjected to this 
indignity twice each day for nine days. 


The birds thrive upon the diet. Naturally, any 
self-respecting fowl will object to being hauled by 
the legs out of acomfortable nap. Aside from this 

| uhpleasantness, dinner is a mere incident in his 
| daily routine. One attendant insisted that he had 
cared for a certain rooster who, after the first few 
times, would actually open his mouth voluntarily 
and eagerly swallow the tube. I watched half a 
dozen fowls taking their first automatic meal, and 
they certainly made more fuss than did others who 
had been on the diet several days and knew what to 
expect. One big, handsome cockerel, who had 
loudly voiced his displeasure at the treatment, 
couldn’t understand what had happened when put 
back into his cage. He had in some unaccountable 
way lost his appetite and he had afull crop; but he 
had not been conscious of feeding. He stood there 
some moments in silent meditation, opening and 
shutting his bill repeatedly, as if some slight taste 
had been left in his mouth, trying to solve the mys- 
tery. But a veteran in the next cage, who had been 
crammed for eight days, slyly winked at me as he 
| composed himself for a nap. 
| At the end of the two weeks the chickens average 
| about one pound heavier than when they left the 
| barnyard. The most astonishing effect, however, 
is the change in the meat. It grows more tender, 
| is sweeter and richer in flavor; the bones and joints 
| soften; the skin becomes nearly white, and the 
| ** dark meat’’ whitens until it is little darker than 
| 





| the ‘* white meat”? of ordinary fowl. 
These American fowls from the farms of the great 
| corn belt are sent to many parts of the world. 
England is the best customer, but they supply dinner- 
tables as far away as South Africa. 


It pours freely from a | 
During | 


quarters, tenderly cared for and literally pumped | 


Yet the idea did not originate | 
In France and Belgium for | 








Throughout the | 


to maintain. 


“remaking ”’; 
sional sun-bath. 

You spend a third of your life in bed. 
disease germs? 
Insist upon the genuine OsTEXMOOR. 


Call on one of the 2,000 
Ostermoor Dealers 


To protect the public from 
worthless substitutes, exclusive 
agencies are being established 
with high-grade merchants in 
every town and city—so far 
about 2,000 local firms sell the 
“Ostermoor.”” Our name and 
trade-mark are sewn on the end 
so that you cannot be deceived. 


We make no mattress 
that does not bear 
this trade-mark §@" 


Send us your name and we will 
send you our handsome 136-page 
book, “‘ The Test of Time,"’ and 
the name of the dealer in your 
place who sells the genuine 


A Mattress of Proven Worth is the Only Safe One to Buy 


Why buy any mattress but an OsTEkMOOR, when you can get the genuine OstERMOOR with no 
more trouble than you get the distasteful hair mattress, or the worthless imitation “ cotton ” mattress 
— made to sell on the strength of OstEKMOOR fame, but no more the rest-giving OsTEKMOOR than a 
cotton plant is a muslin dress? These substitutes have no reputation to live up to, no “family honor” 

The OsTERMOOR is backed by 52 years of sterlin i 

: There is no reason a mattress shouldn't last longer than the bed. 
—is practically un-wear-out-able; can never lose its shape; is built, not stuffed, so never needs 
is germ-proof and cannot harbor vermin; is kept everlastingly fresh by an occa- 


Is it nice to think of spending that third over dead hair and 
And why toss over the hills and valleys of the ordinary, “ just-as-good” mattress? 





Ostermoor. Beware of the 
“ just-as-goods."’ 

. . 2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., $8.35 
Sizes and Prices 3 feet wide, . 80 Ibs., 10.00 


4 feet 6 inches wi 
All 6 feet 3 inches long.— In two parts, 50 cents extra.— Special sizes at special prices. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 117 Elizabeth St., NEW YORK 


Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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merit. 
The OstERMOOR lasts a lifetime 





TwoWays to Buy the Ostermoor 


Where We Have No Agent 
We Sell by Mail 


Sleep on it thirty nights, and 
if it is not even all you have Aoped 
Jor, if you don't believe it to be 
the equal of any §50. hair mattress 
ever made, you can get your 
money back by return mail. Mat- 
tress sent by express, prepaid, 
same day check is received. To 
learn the Ostermoor story, send 
for our beautiful 


136-Page Book 
FREE 


It is a handsome, beautifully illus- 
trated volume, entitled ‘* The Test 
of Time '’— 136 pages of interest- 
ing information and valuable sug- 
gestions for the sake of comfort, 
health and success — with over 200 
fine illustrations. Write for itnow 
while it is in mind. 


3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs., $11.70 
4 feet wide, . . 40 lbs., 13.35 EXPRESS 
, 45 Ibs., $15.06 PAID 











! THE BURLINGTON 








VENETIAN BLIND 




















AN.O CLOSED 
AT THE BOTTC 
FOR 
>RIVAC Y 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLINDS are made 
for indoor and veranda use. They keep out 
the direct rays of the sun without excluding 
the light, and may be regulated to prevent 
direct drafts and yet admit the air. For 
veranda use they are unexcelled — adding a 
room to your house—giving desired privacy 
and yet inno way obstructing theairorlight. 

Inside Sliding Blinds—a great improvement 
over the old style folding variety. 

Window Screens and 
design and highest quality material. 

MADE TO ORDER ONLY 
any size, wood and finish. 

Send for Free Catalogue. 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY 
900 Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. 


of improved 
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Linen Knee en 


Strongest 
Stocking 
Made for Children 


Strongest because knee, heel and 
toe are reinforced with stoutest Irish 
linen thread — the linen thread knit- 

with the yarn by a recently 
invented process. Resist the strong- 
est strain without tearing and are 
strongest where ordinary stockings 
are weakest. 

Practically hole proof and save the 
time and worry of darning. 


Send 25c for sample pair. 


We make no money in selling 
sample pairs. Our object, as manu- 
facturers of this strongest hosiery, is 
to induce you to try a pair. After 
you do—after you prove NoMend 
to equal in wear three pairs of ordi- 
nary stockings, you will insist upon 
your dealer supplying them. Ifhe 
won't, we will; six . 
$1.50; deli > 

Write for No Mend 
booklet. 


Laubach Hosiery Mills, 
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GROSSMAN’S 


CATALOGUE No. 25 


For Fall and Winter, 1905-06 
SENT FREE. Largest and most beau- 
tiful book ever issued by us. A 

postal will bring it to you. 
This Handsome All 
Wool Kerrey Coat 
No. 9058A 


7.9 


Ladies’ Empire Style Coat 
of Black or Castorall-wool 
Kersey ; strapped collar 
and cuffs; trimmed with 
stitching, inlaid velvet, nar- 
row braid and fancy buttons; 
yoke effect with wide box plaits 
of self material front and k; 
semi-fitting back with stitched 
belt and buckles; double 
breasted; front lined to 
waist with satin; is 42- 
















inches long. 

No. 9058A 7.98 
This coat will be sent 
C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination upon 
receipt of $1as deposit. 
If not satisfactory 
may be returned and 
deposit will be sent 
back at once. 


JARD B.GROSSMAN 


Wanted? 2g2 STATE ST..CHicacc 


Write for free Booklet No. 
26 giving full iculars. 
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SOCKET 


THEY HOLD TIGHT 


SEW ON 


—— 
ji ENCE 
For Waists, 
Dresses and Clothing 


Better than Buttons or Hooks and Eyes. 
Te Boston, Te Ge Socket, 
We also make ! The Anchor’ The Heltfas. 


The Whole Edge, The Snapper. 

FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
If your dealer does not handle them, send his name and 
a two-cent stamp for samples, or six cents for a trial set. 


United States Fastener Co., 95 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 














Can You Draw This? 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us and 
we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual 
and exactly adapted to your talent. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Shears [hat 
Stay Sharp 


are the kind of shears that you want. 
There is only one maker of shears fF 
who guarantees his goods for all q 
time. The fact that he does this, §— 
proves that his shears are good f ; 
shears— otherwise he could not 
MA afford to guarantee them. 


Sr aes 
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bat asta Cal 
bed >t 


SHEARS 


are made of Clauss steei, py American work- 
men in an American factory for the American 


- 






















ie 

people. You can take back any pair of Clauss 3 4 
shears any time and get a new pair in ex- ; 

‘ change without charge, if they are not abso- -e 

| lutely satisfactory 7 

We will send you for $1.00, our full nickel- a’ 

plated Household Shears, with unlimited [ie 


guarantee. 


We want to know whether your dealer 


If you will ask him and ai 


sells Clauss shears. ' 
write us, giving his name and address, we ae 
will send you a | 

. * ' 
Handsome Nail File Free 
and will also send you an interesting book 8 


entitled 
“The Way to a Good Temper” 


4 
. 3 
Ask your dealer to show you the Clauss | 
shears, scissors and razors. ‘Then write us as , 
above and secure the handsome nail file free. j 


Clauss Shear Co. 


117 First St. Fremont, Ohio 
The World's largest cutlery. .% 



























































We Remove the 


BASE METAL 


and 








Replace with 


SOLID SILVER 


























BEFORE the spoon is plated, por- 
tions of the base metal are re- 
moved at the points where the wear 
comes and sterling silver is substi- 
tuted. This means that the 
plating cannot wear through at 
thespots where ordinary plated 
spoons first show wear. By 
this process we produce plated 
spoons with the wearing qual- 
ities of solid silver and at less 
than one-half the cost. Our 
trade mark, shown above, 
guarantees this inlaid ware for 
twenty-five years. Sold by 
all dealers. Send for booklet 
“L-128” showing various styles 
and patterns. 


HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO., 


(International Silver Co., Successor.) 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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‘ 
KINDERGARTEN 
FOR MOTHERS 
Is a practical plan of instructive amuse- 
ment accompanied by suitable material 
and based on correct kindergarten 
principles. A delight to children— 
a boon to pareuts. 
Terms reasonable — Book free. 
HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL, 
504 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 






| an old McClure’s Magazine. 


WHAT INVALIDS WROTE 
ME WHEN I WAS SICK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 





the work has so interested me that it has more than 
once made me forget the pain, and has healthily 
tired me until I sleep well. I am, indeed, wonder- 
fully improved because of it.’’ 


Sick-Room Tongs to Reach Things 


HE invalid mother of a school-teacher who, be- 

cause of her profession, is obliged to leave the 
invalid alone for a large part of five days in the 
week, described in a letter the way that she had had 
constructed a pair of ‘‘ sick-room tongs,’’ and she 
inclosed a rough sketch. With them the patient 
can reach six feet from her bed when she wishes to 
pick up a medicine-bottle or any other article. 
These tongs, she says, fold so compactly that they 
are not a nuisance when not in use. It is an appli- 
cation of the same principle on which so many 
folding gates are constructed. The grips of the 
tongs should be padded, so as to guard against acci- 
dents when handling glass, etc. 


Fighting Delirium at Night 


QUEER suggestion came from a woman who 
wrote as follows: 

**T don’t know whether or not your illness ever 

makes you delirious, but for a long time I became 


| absurdly garrulous every night about two o’clock. 


I always knew in advance when I was about to 
babble idiotically, and while I was busy at this 
varied oral twaddle I was quite aware that I was 
doing it and that it was utterly absurd and inexcus- 
able, but I could not stop it. If you are ever both- 
ered in this way try the remedy which was effective 
with me. During daytimes I learned whole pages 
of *‘ Alice in Wonderland’ by heart. Then, when 
night came and I involuntarily turned silly, I found 
that I could hold my mind to the repetition of this 
nonsense, although I never could have held it to 
coherent and reasonable matter. I could force my- 
self to say over and over again, for instance, the 
* Twinkle, Twinkle’ rhyme of the Hatter, or some 
other bit of Carroll’s charming idiocy, and within 
a few weeks I had wholly overcome that strange 
tendency to maudlin delirium at night.’’ 


Good Advice from a Child 
A PLUCKY little letter came from a child in 
Providence. It said: 

** You got shot and I did to only mine was witha 
toi pistol and blood pisoning set in and I have had 
my left arm cut of I will not be able to swing on 
horrizontle bars any more but I can jump as well as 
ever and will be liter so that I can maybe run faster. 
My father tells me brace up and be gai every time 
he comes in the room and I tell you brace up and be 


| gai.” 


I answered this letter, and not long afterward 
received a reply, inclosing a photograph. 


| advice had come from a little girl! 


To Hold a Book Easily 


NE correspondent sent a sensible suggestion 
which helped me. She said: 

** When you are ill and trying to read in bed 
almost any book is heavy enough to be a burden, 
If the binding is at all stiff, too, it is an added 
effort to keep the volume open, and you are sure to 
lose your place if you doze off and let the volume 
fall, or drop it while you are changing your posi- 
tion. All these troubles can be avoided by asimple 
contrivance costing practically nothing. Take stiff 
cardboard or a thin wooden board an inch or so 
wider than the complete stretch — when fully opened 
— of any volume you are likely toread. Make two 
bands of elastic. Put them around the board top 
and bottom. Then when you have opened the vol- 
ume you can slip the edges under these elastics and be 
happy. It is easy to tear the pages when turning 
them, however, if you are not careful to slip the 
bands entirely away from the book before separating 
one leaf from its fellows. 

‘*Get your small brother to show you how he 
arranges the ‘ belly-band’ on his kites. Have him 
make a similar sling, but much longer, to attach to 
the four corners of your board. From the apex of 
this sling run a single cord up to a small hook or 
pulley screwed into the ceiling. The returning 
cord you can tie to the scrollwork in the head of 
your bed so that your book will hang at any desired 
height.’’ 


Exercising in Bed ts Quite Simple 


XERCISING machines for the sick, by-the- 
way, are gaining many advocates among physi- 
cians. They are the simplest sort of pulley and 
light-weight arrangements —it is essential that the 
weights should be light so that the patient can run 
no risk of strain — fastened to the ceiling over the 
bed and tothe floor at its foot, and can be bought for 
from three dollars to twenty dollars a set, or can be 
easily made at home. Screw a pulley into the ceil- 
ing above the centre of the bed. All that is then 
necessary is a rope with adjustable weights on one 
end and a shawl-strap handle on the other. This 
will furnish half a dozen different arm exercises. If 
leg exercises are desirable run the rope downward 
from the ceiling pulley through one screwed into the 
floor. Arrange a well-padded loop to catch the 
instep, and the pul] will be upward. There are 
also many plain calisthenic exercises which it is 
quite possible to execute in bed without any appa- 
ratus whatever, and doctors are coming more and 
more to favor them in certain cases. 


Will-Power Strengthened by Reading 


NE letter suggested an interesting idea. 
**I have been desperately ill and am now 


| almost miraculously recovered,” said the writer. 


**T believe that my recovery has been due as much 
to my mental attitude — to hopefulness — as to sur- 
gery or medicine, and my doctors agree with me. I 
date the beginning of my recovery back to the day 
when I read an article by Charles Battell Loomis in 
This article told how, 
by sheer will-power,a man had triumphed over dis- 
ability, and the story was true. There have been 
many such instances, and many men have died 
because they did not know how to try to live. 

** If I were rich I should collect data on such cases 
and make a book of the collection. Then I should 
see to it that that book was placed in the hands of 
every hopeless sufferer in the hospitals — these could 
all be reached — and given to as many of the martyrs 
hidden in the country’s homes as | could find. It 
would not cost very much — as philanthropies go in 
this charitable nation — and I am convinced that it 
would doa world of good. To publish the literature 
of hope fer those now hopeless would be something 
worth doing!”’ 


The good 
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MAKE HIM 
HAPPY 
ALSO 


by giving him a 


GILLETTE 


SAFETY 
RAZOR 


the latest and best 
device for a quick, 
clean and comfortable 
shave, as hundreds of 
thousands of men who 
now use it will attest. 
It makes an ideal ho/i- 
day gift —one that will 
last a lifetime and will 
give much pleasure to 
ene recipient. The 
Gillette Safety Razor is 
a thing of beauty and is 
attractively put up ina 
compact little velvet-lined 
case. The price complete 
is $5.00—sold everywhere 
at this price. It is beautifull 
finished, triple silver- plated, 
and each razor is supplied with 
12 double-edged wafer blades, 
which are hardened, tempe red, 
ground and sharpened by a sec ret 
and patented process and 















Never require 
honing or stropping 


As each blade will shave 20 to 40 times, 
with 12 blades one can have over 400 Shaves 
at less than One Cent a Shave, after which 
12 new blades may be purchased for $1.00. 
Your dealer sells the Gillette Safety Razor. 
Ask him for it. Accept no substitutes. 












Write to-day for our interesting 
booklet, which explains our 30-day 
free trial offer. Most deal. 
ers make this offer; if 
yours does not, we will. 






COMPANY 


1121 Times Building 
42d Street and Broadway, N. Y. 


NY: 5 Ct 4 
it: VA) @ 















N27 HING brings out the 
natural prettiness of a 
woman's foot better than a per- 
fect-fitting patent leather shoe. 
But its lines must be as carefully 
designed as those of a Paris 
gown. The shoe here pictured 
is but one of our many models in 
patent leather for outdoor and 
indoor wear—adapted to all the 
soctal functions of the late 
autumn season in town and 
country. These models and 
many other exclusive La France 
designs are pictured in a little 
booklet entitled “ONE DAY,” 
which we shall be glad to send to 
any address you request. 
We solicit orders by mail from those unable 
to purchase La France Shoes at local stores. 
WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO., 
Dept. J, Lynn, Mass. 


FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 


No. 200 Long Cloth 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the “ 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 


Learn toKnit 


The xew Columbia Book of Yarns 
(6th edition) is the best instructor in the world. 

No other knitting book goes into such detail and 
explains everything so clearly. 160 pages with illus- 
trations of 106 beautiful and stylish articles. Worth $1, 
but you get it for 15 cents at dealers’ or by mail. One of 

the most important things in knitting is 


to use fine,even. elastic yarn and wetell the 7% 
advantages of using Columbia Yarns. 5) 








Look for the Co/us dia trade-mark 
on the label around every skein. bane 


Columbia Yarns Philadelphia 


just as good” and insist upon having the 





No. 2611 Nainsook | 





| J. W, COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 


A Perfect Figure Guaranteed 


To every lady who wears a 


Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 


No Hooks 








Ladies who have worn this garment are 


anxious to testify to its merits. The illus- No Clasps 
trations tell what space does not allow us NoEyelets 
to print. The Back View shows the man- No Strings 
ner of adjustment; try the position. It will No Heavy 


naturally throw your chest forward, 
shoulders back and cause you to stand 
erect—thus 
broadening 
the chest, ex- 
panding the 
lungs and 
strengthen- 
ing the heart 
and stomach. 


$1.00 )o 
$1.50 $24.22 SAHLIN 
It is your protection aoniest unsat- 
“he 


Steels 




















isfactory substitutes. name 
on every garment. If he cannot sup- 
ply you order direct. Every gar- 


ment is guaranteed. ‘I'wo styles, 
High and Low bust. Made in Cor- 
set Satteen, White, Drab or Black, 
also White Summer Netting. Best 
Grade, $1.50; Medium, $1.00. 
Postage Prepaid. Give bust and 
waist nieasure and length of waist 
from arm pit to waist line. Write to- 
day for Fashion Catalog. FREE, 


THE SAHLIN 00., 1326 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








have that true tortoise shell 
clearness, smoothness and 
brightness. They don’t split 
the hair— are entirely ak 
—— ee ov and 
are sold in airtight packages to 
keep them so. Ma de i in crimp 
—loop and straight 7 of 
shell—amber and black. 


12 to a box — ? 5¢ 
. . 

regulation size, shes 
Stores everywhere sell Red Cross 
Hair Pins —if yours doesn’t send 

the retail price direct to 

E. & J. BASS 
Broadway, New York 


FREE—A Booklet —“ The 
Hairdress of a Society Queen.” 


EDDING INVITATIONS treo ine Sa 


engraved. Up-to-date styles. Finest work and material. 
100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valuable 
“Wedding Etiquette,” FREE 





and Announce- 


booklet, * 
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Better 
Than Silk 


Waist liniags, petticoats, drop skirts, etc., no 
matter how elegant you may desire them to be, 
are by farthe most satisfactory, both in appear- 
ance and wear, when made of Heatherbloom 
Taffeta. This charming new fabric not only 
takes the place of taffeta silk, but really is 
superior to it for general use, and costs but a 
quarter as much. Sold in all colors. 


TAFF ETA 


possesses all the strength, sheen, ** swish,” and 
close-fitting qualities of silk, but is w ithout that 
harsh rustle so abhorrent to smartly-gowned 
women, Itretains its beautiful lustre, and will 
not split, cut nor ravel. Made by a process 
exclusively ours from the long, strong, silky 
fibre of the finest cotton. Unqualifiedly en- 
dorsed by MRS. OSBORN, the well-known 
fashion authority. Obtainable wherever fine 
liningsaresold. Mrs. 
OOM Osborn’s book, with 
B sample free. Ask for 
a Heatherbloom ready- 
EA made petticoats. 
Look for this stamp on Look for trade mark 
selvage of every yard. on hanger. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
361-363 Broadway, New York City. 














The newest thing 






























in underskirts 


Always perfectlysmooth 
on every figure, giving a 
style to the dress skirt 
which is impossible with 
ordinary under- 
skirts; while it 











Deep im combines with this 
ported ultra-fashionable 
Moreea effect the warmth 
Flounce, and comfort so es- 
three sential to women 

during all the 
oo cooler months. 
Bod The “ Knittop” 
of imported body is knitted 


worsted yarn. of fine worsted 
yarn, very elastic, 
giving delightful, 
healthful warmth 


Same in fine 


Sateen flounce, without weight. 


$2.75. Flounce supported 

by invisible straps— 
Other styles cannot sag. Saves 
$1 to $10. wearing flannel un- 


derskirts or tights; 


‘Ask your dealer saves loading 


*6 down with heavy, 
first. unsanitary un- 
derskirts tokeep 

State warm; saves 
length when doctors’ bills. 
ordering. No other 


under- 


skirt 
fulfills 
so many of 

woman's require- 
ments as the “ Knittop,” 
yet it costs no more. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


If the ‘‘ Knittop” isnot sold in your town we will 
send you above or any skirt selected from our cata- 
logue, prepaid, subject to examination. Write 
to-day for our new illustrated catalogue, FREE. 


STERNE & KLEIN, 176 Market Street, Chicago 
Canada address: A. E. REA CO., Toronto 


“Knittop” label on every garment. Beware of imitations, 
which are always inferior to the genuine. 


If you want 

to know perfect 

skirt comfort wear the 
* Knittop." 




















Free 10 Days Trial 


We will send a pair of these 

“ Pair’ Handy Hat Fasteners 

for a free 10 days’ trial. If 
satisfactory send us 25 cents. 

If not, return to us. Positively 

holds the hat securely without 
injury. Instantly adjusted to i) 
any hat. Big profits to agents. FY 
Write today. Avoid worthless 
imitations. 


CO., 529 Eleventh Street, Racine, Wis. 
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THE IDEAS OF A PLAIN 
COUNTRY WOMAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


menial, hateful things that women must do, and 
my knowledge of the fact that those who can 
do them and still be sweet and fine are the chosen 
ones doesn’t help me in certain moods. I think 
rebelliously that I would rather not be a chosen 
one, but be allowed to slip along easily, neither 
learning nor developing. 


The Embarrassment of Riches 


KNOW quite well how it is with many people 

who have the things I think I long for. I know 
that the people who run away from winter and 
summer, impiously *‘ making their own climate,’ 
are running away from life. They are loosening the 
blessed moorings of home and gaining only the curse 
of the roving foot. I knowthat people who can buy 
fruit out of season are purchasing satiety and spoil- 
ing their taste for the simple and sweet products of 
the earth as they come to us according to Nature’s 
plan. I know that the rich have no treasures. 
Nothing excites them with a sense of novelty. The 
little purchase, the little journey, the little glimpse 
of society that seems a wonder to me means nothing 
tothem. They have tried everything; and people 
must be snamened. so they fall back upon immoral- 
ities, pitifully seeking for new sensations. Now, 
I donot mean that all rich women do this, for many 
rich women have sense enough to live above wealth 
just as the rest of us live above poverty; but this 
state of affairs exists in very ** high” society, and 
the reason for it is apparent. 

A woman may know all this and still in moments 
of despondency half wish that she, too, might live 
the idle, irresponsible life of flowers and light and 
music and perfume. 


Something New for Women? 


HAVE said to you that I haven’t many settled 

convictions, and this is true; but I do have lean- 
ings toward certain doctrines, and among them is the 
idea of reincarnation — that is, of our coming back 
again and again to try it all over until we learn. 
Surely, the women who have never had to work are 
not worth saving ntil they have been tried in the 
fire of daily toil. 

Some years ago there came a rumor, traveling 
over the country as the folk-songs travel on the 
gossamer threads, that there was something new for 
woman. It unsettled us alla little. I was young 
and easily unsettled, and I felt a strong desire to go 
in for higher things, but fortunately never got the 
chance. I did go to cooking school, though, and 
learned how to serve things in bits of millinery 
and how to work over scraps of things we so seldom 


had at home that there was never a scrap left. 1 4 


came home one November afternoon and began 
telling mother about some new recipes I had 
learned. She listened and finally asked: ** Did she 
give you a recipe for pulling turnips? That is 
what I have been doing all afternoon.’’ I thought 
it a little sarcastic of mother to say this, but have 
since looked at it in a different light. The turnips 
had to be pulled, you know, because it was going to 
freeze that night. 


To be Interested is to be Happy 


M* MOTHER was not a new woman, but I am 
quite sure she had the proper theory of life. You 
never went into her kitchen but you found there a 
copy of some entertaining or instructive book. You 
never helped her wash the dishes without learning 
something widely removed from dishes. Hers was 
the secret of a most successful way of living, and it 
is a way that any thinking woman can adopt. She 
could not go out into the world, but she could bring 
the world to her. 

Wherever you are, wherever there is a point of 
alert, interested consciousness, there is the centre 
of the universe. To be interested is to be happy, 
and to be happy is simply to be in accord with 
your world. A sense of this truth may come to 
you anywhere—over the washtub, out in the garden 
where the early corn is rustling, in the poultry-yard 
when you hear the sleepy chirp of a little chick 
under its mother’s wing. If you have suddenly 


| felt yourself thus in touch with the Universal, 


know that it is a revelation, 
hurry to tell about it. 

The way to do things is to do them, and the way 
to be somebody is just to be it. This rage of renown 
that has seized upon women is a terrible thing — this 
desire to be living in the eyes of the world, to achieve 
some honor, to strike a note loud and insistent 
enough to command the attention of the multitude! 
Did you ever hear any really famous person say 
that fame in itself is worth anything? Have they 
not all told us that fame is as worthless as any old 
withered garland of yesterday? Dear Riley, how I 
love him when he says: 


but do not be in a 


‘‘Fame’s choicest gifts we fling back with disdain; 
We must get home — we must get home again!”’ 
And then when I remember that there is no wife or 
child to greet him I think God deals too hardly 
with His chosen ones—strips the message-bearer 
too pitilessly of all the beautiful things he comes 

into the world to tell us about! 


The Woman Who Wears the Halo 


|X THINKING of men and women it is difficult 
to select from the male sex a type of the ideal 
man, but the heart leaps instantly in homage at the 
feet of the woman who wears the halo,and is to 
wear it, please God, till the end of time. I think 
it will always be an old-fashioned face: a little 
worn with time and toil, a little touched with sor- 
row, a little lacking in that hard, manly knowledge 
one sees in the faces of woman-suffrage speakers. 
Woman’s lot will change with changing times, but 
the conditions fer wearing the halo will remain the 
same. Women may attain a certain freedom of 
action, but there will be no more freedom of mind. 
Mind is always free. We have been told that the 
book, the picture, the piece of music must, if it is 
to be called true art, be of a great simplicity that the 
wayfaring man can understand. So this face that 
wears the halo must be written in lines that every 
human being canread. It must not show too many 
of the refinements of life, or much pride of culture 
or learning. It must be a rugged face, warmly 
touched with tenderness, lightly brushed with lady- 
hood to endear it to the truly refined, but with no 
affectations nor superfluous elegancies to frighten 
the timid or repel the humble. 


THE COUNTRY CON TRIBU TOR. 


NOTE —“ The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman” will 
be continued during next year, in a series of articles ex- 
pressing the author’s conclusions on various phases of 
domestic life which she has experienced. 











FASHION FAULTLES Ss 


THE SUPERB STYLES ’ 
and dainty elegance of “WOOLTEX” garments are the result of 


intelligent study of fashion’s requirements. 
ideas of the most artistic designers of Paris and America is plainly 


evident in “WOOLTEX” Styles. 


Every particle of material, every bit of the workmanship put into “WOOLTEX” garments 
undergoes rigid inspection — even the sewing thread is pure dyed silk. 
All materials are thoroughly tested-and shrunk before tailoring. All linings and inter- 


linings are of the best and most durable. 


Every garment is carefully and exquisitely molded into shape by expert men tailors, insuring 
a perfect and lasting fit. For actual comfort, for long service and absolutely satisfactory wearing 


quality, “ WOOLTEX” is unequalled. 


COATS $10.00 to $75.00; SUITS $10.00 to $60.00; SKIRTS $5.00 to $25.00. 
When shopping ask for “ WOOLTEX.” 


of these garments. 


Look For This 
Label 


WRITE FOR THE BEAUTIFUL NEW STYLE BOOK No. 57 cere) 
H. BLACK & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





You cannot fail to appreciate the superior merit 


0) 


4, 


A combination of the best 


(Paris and New York.) 

























































Every Garment Fully 
Guaranteed 











The 
Burson 
is 

the 
only 


hose 


All 


shaped other 
without shaped 


ANKLE 


4 NARROWED iam i 
S i hose 
seam Mee 
seams 
like 
this 


SHAPED FOOT 


Above we show the BURSON and the “ others ""— 
turned ipside out — note the «lifference. 

The Burson stocking is knit to shape in leg, ankle, 
heel, foot and toe without seam, corner or uneven 
thread anywhere. It keeps its shape. 

The Burson is the only stocking in the world 
thus knit. 

A new pair for every pair that fails is our guar- 


antee. Prices 25c., 35c. and 50c 


All dealers should have the BURSON. 
lf your dealer hasn't, write us. 


BURSON KNITTING CO., ROCKFORD, ILL. 








Ti oR 


Enthusiastic approval has fol 
lowed the presentation of this 


latest Little Tudor specialty. 


It solves so completely the problem 
of proper night-wear for children that 
its appeal to the mother is irresistible. 

It is handsome, durable and affords 

perfect protection. 
Made in handsome fancy dometts in 
sizes from 1 to 7 years. 
Sells everywhere for 50 cents. 
Order of your dealer, or if he has 
not yet stocked it, we will send you 


Little Tudor Sleeper 
tage prepaid, upon receipt of the 
an Price (50 cents) and dealer's name. 
Jones Bros. Garment Co. 
Dubuque, lowa 








If you’d keep well, keep your 
feet dry— if you’d keep your feet 
dry, give the soles of your shoes 


Dry- 


**Keeps Feet Dry’’ 
and make your shoes waterproof. 


a treatment of 


Sole 


Then 


you'll need no rubbers, and the preservative 


quality of ‘ 


‘Dry-Sole”’ will cause your shoes 


to wear twice as long. 25- cent bottle water- 


proofs several pairs. 


*‘Drvy-Sole”’ is sold 


in all shoe, drug and general stores or sent 
by mail on receipt of twenty-five cents, 


Descriptive Folder Free. 


DRY-SOLE CO., 101 Warren Street, New York City 
Canadian Depot : 126 Wellington St. W., Toronto 

















Clothe YOUR 
children FREE 
under our Mul- 
tiple Trading 
Stamp Pilan.- 
Free with 
Catal 


Overcoat for 


$ 22. 49 
Your Boy, only 


Now, Mothers, we have really good Pili} 
at reasonable prices. Send for our illustrated 


free catalogue, containing everything for 
boys’ and girls’ outer wear. 

This $2.49 Overcoat is just one among 
scores of stylish, well-made garments we 
can sell you for your little folks direct 


Jrom our factory, saving you the whole- 


sale and retail dealers’ profits. You see 
why we can offer you such excellent value. 


No. 691 — Boys’ Russian Over- 
coat; belted back; velvet collar. 
Military gilt buttons; anchor 
ornament and chevron on left 
sleeve. Well lined. Comes in 
blue Cheviot or brown Oxford 
Melton. Sizes 244 to 9 years. 


If you order the coat for your boy and 
are not satisfied after examination, send 
it back and we will promptly refund your 
money. 

Our Fall and Winter Catalogue, showing 
ready-to-wear clothes for little folks, and 
a splendid line of Misses’ and Ladies’ Suits, 
Skirts, Coats and Waists, is now ready. 


Send for it to-day — FREE 
IDEAL SUIT CO., 83-85 Dearborn St., Chicago 











Century Corsets °*\." 


and make the most of your figure. Agents 
everywhere, but if you do not know of one, 
write us for rules for self-measurement. We 

want agents 
THE HICKOK CO. New Haven, Conn. 


are made to order 
They fit you 


-fine opportunity for women. 
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BarringtoiHall 





“ating ton’ Hall 


The Stee! ¢ 
Coffee_ 


Sample 


Can Free of 


. 


Is just pure Mocha and Java prepared ina 
new — The coffee berry is cut up (not 
ground) by knives of almost razor sharpness 
into small uniform particles. 
crushed, as by the old method of grinding, 
and the little oil cells remain unbroken. The 
essential oil (food product) cannot evap- 
orate and is preserved indefinitely. This is 
one reason why a pound of Barrington Hall 
will make 15 to 20 — more of full strength 





coffee than will any coffee ground the old way; | 


why it excels all other coffee in flavor and why 
it will keep perfectly until used. 
But the real significance of Barrington Hall 


| who does her own work it is the most useful of 





| the butter and flour at the right, the meat and 
| liquids at the left. 


Thus it is not | 
| are at hand before inviting out the guests. 


| think, less dangerous. 
| quently use wood alcohol on account of its low | 


THE CHAFING-DISH | 


| 
/FOR IMPROMPTU AFFAIRS | 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


dish. To the housewife with many servants it | 

insures the good service of hot creamed or 4 la | 
Newburg dishes. To those who keep one servant | 
it is most valuable for Sunday-night teas, or for | 
suppers on the maid’s day out. To the woman 


Fas people realize the possibilities of a chafing- 


all utensils. 

The first preparations must be carefully made 
long before the meal. All recipes call for butter by 
tablespoonfuls — two level tablespoonfuls of butter 
mean one ounce. Measure what is needed for the 
special dishes you intend to prepare, make each 
ounce into a ball or square, put at once on a dainty 
plate and stand aside in a cold place. Measure 
the necessary stock or milk; put into little pitchers 
and stand aside with the butter. Cut the meat into 
blocks or slices, according tothe dish. Fill a small 
bowl with flour, and get salt, pepper and other 
seasonings ready. 

For easy work group all seasonings at the left, 


Also at the right place a tea- 
spoon and tablespoon for measuring, the serving- 
spoon and the long-handled chafing-dish paddle. 
Attention to these matters saves trouble and 
time. See that the lamp is filled and the matches 


Nearly all chafing-dishes have two pans: a hot- | 
water pan next the tlame, anda ‘‘ blazer’ in which 
you cook. Use the hot-water pan only for keeping 
things warm for a second helping. The heavy 
copper and earthen dishes consist of a ‘‘blazer” only. | 
Good alcohol is expensive at first cost, but it does | 
not burn away so fast as wood alcohol, and is, I 
Personally, however, I fre- 


price by the gallon. 
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How to Grow Strong 
Children 


By “THE MILLER.” 


‘a4 NCE | knew a little Girl, and | tell you | felt sorry 
() for her. 


“She was just about as fat asa Match, 


— that Girlie. 


“She wasn’t a bit pink, but just a sort of straw- 


colored Yellow. 


‘*She always seemed tired, dull, and cheerless, when- 


ever | met her on my way home from the mills. 


Well,—1 began to take an interest in that Child. 
| made up my mind to find out what was the 


matter with her. 


And I began to notice her little 


Brother,too. 
He was 
stronger 
looking, but he 
was very scrawny 
for all that. 
He had legs and arms like 
pipe-stems, and his face 
always had some of 


e\ those ugly pimples on it. 
y I noticed too that he 
was peevish and cross as a 


little wildcat. 


I guess he made no end of 
trouble at home for his Parents 
— and they surely deserved it. 


Because, | found 
out later that the poor little 
Girl and the nervous, cranky 


The right kind of Phosphorus turns into 
nerve tissue, and Brainwork, just as Fat Meat 


or Starch turn into Heat, and Lean Meat, or 
the Gluten of Wheat turn into Human Muscle 
when eaten. 

And this Phosphorus, in the “ Heart” or 
Germ of Wheat, is what makes Children 
grow up like rushes,— strong and straight 
and Brainy, with heads on them full of 
good ideas and with steady nerves to fight 
the battle of life in a way that wins success. 

But, pshaw!—any Doctor could have 
told you that! 

Now these two Children needed some 
of this good Human Phosphorus, and they 
needed it badly, as I could see. 

I gave it to them in a way they never 
suspected, and perhaps they don’t know 
yet how they got it. 

You see this *‘ Ralston Health Food”’’ of 
ours has all the ‘‘ Heart’ of Wheat, or Germ 
of Wheat, preserved in it by a process of 
ours that prevents it spoiling. 

And, as I told you before, this ‘‘ Heart” 
or Germ of Wheat is full of the right kind 
of Phosphorus that makes things GROW 
like Magic. 

So I sent the Children’s Mother a whole 
case of this wonderful Ralston Health Food, 
makes them nervous and pee- and | made her promise to feed them with 
vish, puts pimples on their faces _ it, instead of Meat for Breakfast and Supper. 
and queer thoughts into their Se # # 
minds long before such thoughts Well, you could almost SEE that Boy 
should come there. and Girl grow, between morning and night. 

I tell you that much meatis They got plump, and lively, and cheerful, 
mighty bad for Children. and “ bright”? and looked as young as their 

It fills their systems full of years again. 
uric acid and the lime that makes The fine human Phosphorus, and the good 
people Old and stiffin their veins rich Gluten in the Ralston Health Food took 
and bones too soon. the place of the heating, aging, dyspeptic 

It doesn’t give them achance Meat and made new Children of them. 
to spring up tall enough, and Yet the Ralston Health Food is very 
wide enough, before their bones cheap, you’ll notice. 

harden into a set shape It costs only Ten Cents for a package 

that lasts forever. that makes Seven pounds of delicious 
Well these two chil- Cereal, when cooked Five minutes and 

dren were actually get- ready to eat. 

ting into a kind of Old And the 15¢c package cooks 

Age, in their very youth. pounds of ready-to-eat Cereal. 
What they needed It would cost you 15 cents for a little 

was something to make more than HALF a pound of Meat instead. 

them GROW, and stop Think of that! 

the aging till they have Now why don’t YOU get a package of this 

grown enough. splendid Nerve-feeding, Brain-building, 

Now, do you know what makes all liv- Child-growing, RALSTON HEALTH FOOD? 
ing things GROW ? wi Get it today from your Grocer — 10c and 
| pulled bread. Have the dish washed at once and Well it is Phosphorus that makesthings 15¢ a package except in remote places. 


| begin to cook the beef. Put two ounces of butter grow. Made by the Ralston Purina Mills, St. 
and four tablespoonfuls of flour into the dish, mix # # # Louis, Mo., and Portland, Oregon 
| andaddthe stock: When boiling add one teaspoon- Dr. Hutchinson. in his famous book on ; 7 * aia cae iba ' 


ful of kitchen bouquet or coloring, one of salt, and “Food and Dietetics,” says, ‘Wherever 


a saltspoonful of pe r; add the meat and peas. F < : 
Cover the dish a sensnnt and when hot it is sendy Growth is most Active, there will be found the 
to serve. The plates must, of course, be changed. most Phosphorus.” And, what Boys and Girls 
After this the dish may be removed and the salad need to make them Grow tall, and straight, and 
brought in. strong, and clever, is Phosphorus. 

The following luncheon bills-of-fare are quite It is Phosphorus that makes the Yoik of an 
pe Set — pon. also serve for twelve Egg grow into a living Chicken. And it is Phos- 
CS ee phorus that makes a little seed of wheat Grow 

into a tall straw with a burly head of Grain on top 
of it, sometimes with whiskers like a Russian. 

You see the Yolk of an Egg is more than half 
Phosphorus, or Phosphoric Acid. And the Germ 
or ‘“‘ Heart’’ of Wheat is like the Yolk or ‘‘ Heart ” 
of Egg. Because, it has the same kind of Phos- 
phorus in it, for the very same reason — namely, to 
put Life into each when a little Natural heat is 
added by the setting hen or the warm earth. 

So, when you eat a food so full of Phosphorus 
as the Germ of Wheat, or the Yolk of an Egg, your 
stomach doesn’t have to work much over it to turn 
it into Life for you. Because it is almost ready to 
sprout into Life at once with the heat of your own 
body as soon as you have eaten it. 

Besides, this Phosphorus is what the Brain 
uses up in Thinking and what the Nerves use up in 
Working the body. 


little Boy were being actually 
starved to death. 
* * = 
No, | don’t mean that 
they didn’t get enough toeat, 
but they didn’t get enough 
of the kind they needed most. 
1 found that thev were 
being fed Meat at nearly 
every meal, — White Bread, 
Potatoes, and Sweet Things, 
till they couldn’trestatnight. 
They didn’t care for milk, 
so their Mamma let them 
have Tea and Coffee every 
now and then, just like a 
grown man who had to 
shovel ditches. 
That Boy and Girl were 
getting Old pretty fast when 
I discovered them. You see 
Meat and Coffee or Tea are a 
kind of Poison to children under 
Fifteen. These things are too 
strong for them and make them 
grow Old before their time. 
Meat heats up their blood, 


Coffee is that it can be used without ill effect 
by those who find ordinary coffee injures them, 
because the bitter tannin-bearing chaff and 
dust (the only injurious properties of coffee) 
are removed by the “ steel-cut’’ process. You 
can now enjoy a delicious coffee in place of a 
tasteless substitute. 

Price, 35c to 40c per pound, according to locality. If your grocer | 
will not supply you, let us tell you where to get it. We have all 
ready to send you, on request, ae can free (see coupon), also Curried Oysters 
our booklet, “ ‘The Secret of Good Coffee.’ | Fricassee of Oysters 

CAUTION: Baker's Barrington Hall is the only genuine Steel- | Lobster Fricassee 
Cut Coffee. Avoid so-cailed imitations. We own the process by | Cyrried Lobster 
patent right; and roast, steel-cut and pack in sealed tins by | Curried Shrimps 
machinery at our factory. | Beef Pats in Brown Sauce 


CUT OFF THIS COUPON | —— Pats in Tomato 
or copy coupon, giving magazine and grocer's name. | Salmi of Lamb Cutlets 
BAKER & CO., COFFEE IMPORTERS | Calves’ Brains in Tomato 
216 2d Street N. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Sauce 
Please send me without expense sample can of Barrington Hall, | Cheese Fondue 
the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet; in consideration I give here- | Bird Breasts in 
with my grocer's name (on the margin). Sauce 
Scotch Woodcock 
Let me tell you how to prepare and serve a | 
luncheon or supper for six persons all from one 


| ordinary chafing-dish. 


A list of simple dishes that may be cooked ona 
chafing-dish : 
Poached Eggs 
Curried Eggs 
Eggs Brouilli 
Creamed Fish 
Creamed Crabs 
Creamed Sweetbreads 
Creamed Mushrooms 


Scrambled Eggs 

Eggs Foudue 

Omelets 

Creamed Lobster 

Creamed Chicken 

Creamed Chipped Beef 

Panned Oysters 

Deviled Oysters 

Stewed Clams 

Lobster a la Newburg 

Curried Crabs 

Shrimps a la Newburg 

Fish Pats in Spinach 
Sauce 

Mutton Chop Hearts 
with Mushrooms 

Stewed Mushrooms 

Welsh Rarebit 

Venison 

Lamb’s Kidneys with 
Brown Sauce 


Brown 


My own address is 








Menu 
Grapefruit Cocktail 
Creamed Oysters 
Beef in Brown Sauce 
Mayonnaise of Celery 
Wafers Cineese 
Coffee 


In the morning make the mayonnaise and put it 

| aside. Cut the celery, sozk it for an hour in cold 
water, dry and put it in a cold place. Drain the 
oysters, pour over them a pitcher of cold water, 
drain again, turn them into a pretty bowl and put 

| them in the cold. Put half a pint of milk intoa 
| pretty pitcher and stand it near the oysters. Cut 
| the cold cooked beef into cubes of half an inch; 
you will need a pint of these cubes. Add to them 

| a pint of cooked peas or one can of peas. Put 
| these into the bowl ready for the table and stand 
| them away with a pint of stock ina pitcher. Chop 
| a little parsley and put it into a tiny cup or dish. 
Make the cocktail mixture and put it on the ice. 
To do this cut two grapefruit and three oranges into 
halves; scoop out the pulp, keeping the orange 
skins perfect; add to the pulp four tablespoonfuls 

| of sugar, and, if you have it, half atumblerful of cur- 
rant or quince jelly cut into blocks. Put this into 
the orange skins, and put them on a plaie in the re- 

| frigerator. Before announcing the meal place 
these on a pretty little dish on the table. While 

| they are being eaten put an ounce of butter and 
two tablespoonfuls of flour into the chafing-dish, 

| mix and add the milk; when boiling add the 
oysters, cook until the gills curl; add cayenne, black 
pepper, a teaspoonful of salt, and, if you like, a 

| teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce. Serve at 
| once from the dish. Pass rolls, bread, biscuits or 


Rolls 
Peas 














Peer spice will spoil the 

best of cookery. When 

the time comes to bake wed- 

ding cake —be sure of your 

spice. Better start in to be 

sure—now. ‘Tone’s Spices 

are all spice —and nothing 

but spice—clean, wholesome and favored by 

women who demand purity in everything they use. 
Ask your grocer for our spices to-day —if he 

does not sell them ask him to get them for you. 
FREE — for the name of a dealer, “‘ Tone's 

Spicy Talks,’’ a receipt book of dainty goodies, 

by the world’s greatest cooks. The $150 Ginger 

Cake receipt by Mrs. Hiller is included. Send 

10c. for a package of Ginger to be used in this 

receipt. Mention THE Ls Dies’ HOME JouRNAL. 
Our spices all have the largesi sale in locali- 

ties where the pure food laws are the strictest. 

That means something. 


Tone Bros?" 








into 14 








A Home Guard 


Free acting, easy run- 
ning, durable work is 
secured only by 

the reliable 


Hartshorn 
Shade Rollers 


Always look for the script 
signature of STEWART 
HARTSHORN on the label 
of every genuine Hartshorn 
shade roller. This signature 
is put there for your protection. 
WOOD ROLLERS 
TIN ROLLERS 
The Improved Hartshorn requires no tacks. 


Cold Mutton warmed in 
‘Tomato Sauce 
Brown and White Bread 

Tea 
Canned Fruit 


Oysters on the Half-Shell 


Sweetbreads 
ala Newburg 


Rolls 
Chicken 4a la Bordelaise 
Whole Wheat Bread 


Cress Salad, 
French Dressing 


Wafers Cleese 
Coffee 


Wafers 


Lobster a la Newburg 
Bread and Butter 
Sandwiches 
: Lettuce Salad Coffee 
Sardine Canapés 
Panned Oysters Rolls 
Mutton, Venison Style 
Bread 
Lettuce and Celery Salad 
Wafers 
Lemon Jelly 
Lady-Fingers 
Coffee 


Clam Bouillon 


Chicken and Mushrooms, 
Cream Sauce 


Rolls 
Mayonnaise of Celery 
Wafers Cheese 
Coffee 








This is the new 10-cent package. 
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Special Offer 


Until January 1, 1906, we will furnish 
free, to all persons who will give us the name 

of their paint dealer, a sample can of Nukote 
(sufficient to do a piece of furniture) together with our 


booklet “ What I did with Nukote.” 
What Nukote Is 


It is tke new, up-to-date finish and house beautifier for use on floors, 
furniture, picture frames, metal work, iron fences, linoleum and wood- 
It is a finish of wonderful durability 
and has hundreds of uses in every home. It is made in the following 
natural wood colors: Light and Dark Oak, Walnut, Cherry, Mahogany, 
Rosewood, also Forest Green, Ox Blood, Dead Black, Gloss Black and 
Clear. These colors are absolutely permanent, and, when applied, will 
not cover up the natural grain of the wood. 


What Nukote Does 


It stains and finishes in one operation, and is so easy to apply that 
splendid results may be obtained by any inexperienced person. 
perfectly any hard wood. Hides disfiguring stains, scars, scratches, etc. 
Produces a brilliant lustre or can be rubbed to a dull finish. 
equally well on hard or soft wood. Enables one to change a dark piece 
of furniture, a floor or woodwork, to a light finish, or vice versa. 
out well, and leaves a hard, durable finish. Makes old floor and fur- 
niture look new and beautiful. Resists moisture and will not mar or turn 
white. Dries over night. Produces the popular wrought iron effect 







Housewives interested in the neat and tidy appearance of their homes, will 
find Nukote, when once tried, indispensable, as at small expense old articles 
of furniture and floors with one or two coats can be made to look like new. 


Varnish Makers Dept. M. 


FACTORIES: 
New York Buffalo Chicago London 


Take advantage of our SPECIAL OFFER and wnite at once to 
PRATT & LAMBERT 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Paris Hamburg 





Imitates 
Works 


Flows 






























No Stomach-Ache With This Cake 
It’s Made With Cottolene 


It isn’t the kind of food you eat, but rather what your stomach 
fails to digest that gives you indigestion. If you had the stomach of 
an ostrich you could hardly withstand the ravages of lard-soaked 
pastry. You have probably found this out and already given up the 
eating of pastry. ‘Tis wholly unnecessary! Anyone can eat and 
digest food cooked with COTTOLENE—the perfect shortening. 
It is a pure vegetable product, made from the best suet and choicest 
cotton oil. It is neutral in taste and odor; it is Nature’s Gift from 
the sunny South. If COTTOLENE were not better it would not be used and rec- 
ommended by such cooking authorities as Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, 
Marion Harland, Mrs. Eliza R. Parker, Lida Ames Willis, Mrs 
Janet M. Hill, Dr. Mary E. Green, Miss Margaret Wister, Mrs. 
Elizabeth O. Hiller, Mrs. Helen Armstrong, Christine Terhune 
Herrick, Mrs. F. A. Benson, R. Ogden Doremis, M. D., LL. D., 


J. Hobart Egbert, A. M.,M.D., Ph. D., and hundreds of .others, 
prominent in household economy and the medical profession. 


Use I, Less. Cottolene being richer than 


either lard or cooking butter, one-third less is required. 
“Home Helps ”’— a book of 300 choice recipes, edited 


by a prominent cooking authority, sent for a 2-cent stamp. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 25, CHICAGO. 




















poASHION says that waists are smaller, decidedly round, the 
lines rather tapering, with the bust higher — in fact, the outline of 
the form clearly defined — nothing radical in this. 
able, pretty figure fashion. This type of form may be easily ob- 


tained from the shaping of a 


WARNER’S RUST-PROOF 


These corsets are all equipped with the famous ‘‘ Security ”’ 
Rubber Button Hose Supporters —a splendid corset and an equally 


splendid hose supporter. 


Price, One to Five Dollars per Pair 
THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 








It is a comfort- 


























Before 
Going to 
Work — 


or to School 










Fortify your body 
against the rigors and 
chilly blasts of winter 
by a wholesome, satis- 
fying breakfast. 

Eat Ecc-O-SEE—thus 
keeping your stomach 
right, and your body will 
be naturally warm. A 
correct diet builds up 
the tissues and muscles, 
promoting a healthy 
circulation, making 
heavy, cumbersome, 
clothing unnecessary. 












































EGG-O-SEE is made 
from the choicest Cali- [ity 
fornia wheat. The best [iM 
diet is whole wheat—the | 
natural food. 




















Go “back to nature” 
by eating EGG-O-SEE. 





If you can find a grocer who does not sell 
EGG-O-SEE, send us his name and ten cents, mentioning 
this periodical, and we will send you a full sized package prepaid. Address 


THE EGG-O-SEE COMPANY, Quincy, Il. 


In the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain territory, the price is 15 cents; two packages 25 cents. 
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HOW YOU CAN WORK 
FOR YOUR CHURCH 








A Talk on Debt and Doing 


bad 4 LITTLE novelty in the manner of soliciting 
a church-debt subscriptions, or in the way of 


Oil-Heaters| 


Smokeless, odorless, safe—a furnace 
for heat. Radiate like a base burner 
from sides, bottom, top. Cannot ex- 
plode as Wick does not enter oil fount. 
The only Oil Heater equipped with 
Safety Burner. Note con- 
struction as shown above: 

A—Flame Spreader; B—Air 
Space outside Wick Tube; C— 
Air Space inside Wick Tube; 
D—Wick; B—Outside Casing 
to Burner; F—Air Space be- 
tween Fount and Outer Casing ; 
G— Fount for Oil; — Feed 
Pipe; I—Shield resting on top of 
lount with air space underneath. 


10 DAYS 


free trial 
Free from Cost 


Send us your address and 
we will mail full particulars, 
including catalog and prices, 
showing how you can have 
one of our heaters placed in 
your home free of cost fora 
10 days trial. 


Metal Stamping Co. 
Dept. J, Jackson, Mich.,U.8.A. 


ORDEMON 
o/7rtf Carpet 








enhances 


Cordemon 
the artistic value of simple in- 
terior decoration. 


Carpet 


Costs only half as much as 
any other durable carpet. 


On account of its great dura- 
bility it is particularly adapted 
to libraries, dens, living rooms 
and _ halls, ‘for it outwears any 
other carpet regardless of price. 

One kind made of wool; 
another of cotton. Both with 
serviceable plain colors. Your 
money returned if not satis- 
factory. 























Get Cordemon carpet of your 
dealer and insist on see- 
ing the red triangle 
tag on every roll. 
If your dealer 
hasu’t it we'll 
send you samples 
and free book on re- 
quest and see that you 
get Cordemon carpet. 


Morris & Co., Groveville, N. J. 





The Baby Hansom 
Best CHRISTMAS 
GIFT of all 


The only go cart for Baby’s 
\ Winter outings. T ucked warmly 
i and securely in, you can take 
™ the littleone AN YWHERE 
we you can go yourself. Iscon- 
structed for wheeling, 
but can beinstantly 
changed from wheeler to 
carrier, with wheels invisi- 
ble, in going on and off cars, 
up and down stairs, without removing Baby. Held 
comfortably in yourlap; cannot soil yourclothes. May 
be used as Jumper, Bassinet or High Chair. 
Has rubber-tired wheels; weighs only 
7lbs. Simple and scientific in construc- 
tion. Easier running, more compact, 
more stylish, much less ex pensive, 
than go-cart of same quality. Baby is 
always safe. Endorsed by leading phy- 
sicians. A patron writes: “1 consider 
it as necessary as Baby’s clothes.” 
™ Write today for free booklet and 
~ testimonials. Tells how to secure 
an Oriole Go-Basket C. O. D. with 
privilege of examination. 
WITHROW MFG. CO. 
77 Elm Street Cincinnati, O. 














paying them, will frequentiy carry a financial 
plan that otherwise would bea failure. It seems 
as if, in some ways, we never get over being children, 
and we children of larger growth often refuse to 
take our duties unless—like children of smaller 


| growth—we have them put before us in some at- 


tractive form — sugar-coated, as it were, and in small 
doses. Perhaps there is some excuse for this feel- 
ing, for many a church plunges so heavily into debt 
that the raising of it is a burden always in evidence ; 
but ‘All at it and alwaysat it,’’ until it is removed, 
is a good motto. 


Committees on ‘* Ways and Means”? will find that 
one of the best plans to make it easy for a congre- 
gation to raise money is having ‘‘ A Penny-a-Day 
Fund.’’ Just consider it fora moment. Say you 
want to get rid of a debt of one thousand dollars; 
ail the machinery needed will be two hundred 
people who will promise to pay one penny a day, 
two hundred little barrels to put the pennies in, 


and twenty faithful collectors who will collect the | 


money every two weeks and hand it to the treasurer: 
fourteen cents every fourteen days from each con- 
tributor. This amount seems very small, but look 
at the result. With two hundred people saving 
it means twenty-eight dollars paid off on the debt 
every two weeks, and in one year and five months 
the whole amount will be raised—just by two 


hundred people paying a penny a day for that length | 


of time. It isa good plan not to give more than 
ten names to a collector; too much work may mean 
unsystematic work, and to the faithfulness of the 
collectors is due much of the success of this plan. 


Then, to state the cold facts of a debt, a novel | 


card like the one here shown will help to impress 


| them on the mind. The very facts so strikingly 


| something ”’; 


presented would make people feel ‘* we must do 
the elephant’s ‘‘ keep,’’ of course, 


| representing the annual interest at five per cent. 


| 





| by an energetic pastor. 


| places. 





Our WHITE ELEPHANT 


Or 


TEN YEARS OLD. VALUE, $12,000 
HIS ‘‘KEEP’’ COSTS $600 A YEAR 











Wherever practicable, the inscription may be printed 


on large cardboards and placed in conspicuous 
In the case of a Young Men’s Christian 
Association’s debt, a banner with the inscription 
might be floated from the building. It is not too 
much to expect that in some cases a whole city 
would be talking about it, and the good-natured 
subscriptions following from the general public 
would soon decrease the debt. 


Another plan to raise several hundred dollars and 
do it quickly was recently carried out successfully 
The amount needed was 
divided proportionately among the membership of 
the church. The plan as a whole was being talked 
about, and some secretly rebelled at the probability 
of being assessed a sum which they felt might be 
inconvenient for them to pay; but when a cordial, 
courteous letter was sent out to each member, asking 
him for a certain amount and telling why it was 
asked, there was so much good-humored comparing 
of the amounts asked for, and so much curiosity as 
to how the conclusion was reached that one should 
pay one dollar and twenty-three cents, another two 
dollars and thirty-seven cents, and another four 
dollars or five dollars, that every one gave hearty 
coéperation—the amount in almost every case being 
smaller than was anticipated. The assessments were 
paid to the penny, and in a very short time about 
three hundred and fifty dollars was raised in this way. 


Many people do not go to church because they 
are so in the habit of not going that they simply 
don’t think about it. Why should not church 
services be kept before the public mind as well as 
some other public affairs? The distribution of 
blotters in some pretty color, with a smooth, glazed 


| surface on one side showing an attractive picture of 


the church and giving the announcement of regular 
or special services and the assurance of good sing- 
ing and a hearty greeting, is one of the best church 
advertisements, if the blotters can be put on public 
desks in hotels or wherever strangers in the town 
are likely to see them, 


Special meetings or a series of special sermons 
may be announced locally by a neat card, say three 
by five inches in size, with a small, round hole at 
the top, through which a cord is looped. The card, 
to be attached to the door-knobs of all houses within 
easy reach of the church, may have the following 
inscription or something similar to meet local 
conditions: 


I am a humbie “‘ Door-Knob Caller.”’ I wish | 
you a happy good-day and extend to you and 
your friends a very cordial invitation to attend 
the gospel meetings now being held in | 


waa rs | 
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DIAMOND MERCHANTS — GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS 





Stock Pins 
288 Solid Gold, plain . . . $0.65 
307 Solid Gold, plain... .75 
310 Solid Gold, plain... .85 
328 Solid Gold, pearls .. 1.00 
389 Solid Gold, pearl... .75 
478 Gold Plate, bead edge = .25 
485 Gold Plate, pearl... .25 
655 Sterling Silver, plain. .25 
2494 Solid Gold, holly... = .75 
Sterling Silver Brooches 
8485 Holly, Chatelaine . . $0.50 
9016 Handy Pin, holly...  .35 
9305 .Crescent.......-. 40 





Ster. Silver Becschas . 


PRICE LIST 


| Solid Gold Brooches 


eo aaa Pearl Crescent . §2.75 
9315 Swallow ..... aa we Baroque Pearls, 

9318 Owls, gray.... .35 diamond centre 25.00 
ee GU s.6« 04 -35, 722 Pearland 

9332 Wishbone .... .35 baroque brooch 4.00 
9335 Maple Leaf... .35| 781 Crescent, pearl. 1.50 


Ster. Silver Hat Pins Se 


arf Pins 
8491 Hat Pin like 8485 $0.50 7 Pearls, solid gold $1.25 


9370 Perforated Ball .  .30 76 Wishbone, s. gold 











-50 


10285 Ster. Tea Spoon, Violet pattern, each 75c., dozen $8.00 


10290 Same spoon, heavy weight, 


. each $1.00, dozen 10.00 





64 


9427 
9454 
9472 


Solid Gold Neck Chains 


219 Neck Chain, 13in.. . $2 00 
24 Neck Chain,13%in.. 2.75 
231 Bead Necklace,1l4in. 10.00 
134 Solid Gold Links .. §2.50 
686 Solid Gold Locket. . 4.50 
Our catalog T pictures the com- 


Scarf Pins 
Head, whole pearl,solid 
Oat er a ah $1.50 
Ster. Silver, wishbone -20 
Ster. Silver, mapleleaf  .20 
Ster. Silver, ruby eyes .35 


plete Violet pattern. 








Our Catalog T will be ready for mailing about November Ist. 
Diamonds, Gold and Silver Jewelry, Leather, Ebony, Toilet Goods, Watches, Rings, ‘lable Ware, etc. 
possible; we guarantee every article we sell; 
we save you one-third of your purchase money by selling ‘* Direct from Workshop. 
jobber, the wholesaler, and the retailer. F 
customers in all parts of the postal union. 


your address. 


Add 


We can please you. 


we assume all risk; we return your money if you ask it. 


The book contains 152 pages and illustrates over 9000 articles — 


Buying from us you save the profits of the 
For ten years we have been filling orders by mail to the entire satisfaction of thousands of 
We want every one interested in our line; every lover of artistic 


jewelry; every pe STE rie jatends to make a holiday gift, to have a copy of wur beautiful catalog — sent post-paid upon receipt of 


ress BAIRD-NORTH CO., 252 Essex Street, SALEM, MASS. 


We can give the best service 
Most important of all, 











eee OF ALL CARD GAMES 


we 


2/to— 


Artie 


SALEM, MASS., NEW YORK AND LONDON 


Sole Makers of Block, Pit, Toot, Numerica, Bid, etc., etc. 


We cannot ee strongly recommend to you the new 


game BLO 
merit. 


It is a game of extraordinary 
It is ae popular. 


It is easily learned. 


The play is captivating from the start, and gives 


constant opportunity for good judgment. 
5 or 6 may play. 


3, 4, 


it will delight your guests. You 


will not only like tt—but like ii very much/ 


PLAY IT TO-NIGHT. 


AT ALL DEALERS OR MAILED BY US FOR PRICE 


(Address us at Salem, M 


ass.) 











BLOCK 


CLUB EDITION tw oirrerenr covors 2° 
PLAIN EDITION 


50° 








XMAS GIFTS=5c and 10c 


Beautiful yet inexpensive Christmas gifts are easily made 
by framing pictures clipped from your old magazines, art 
prints, calendars, Perry Pictures, illustrated post-cards, etc., 





Se and 19¢ at stationery, 
drug and department 
Stores. No trouble, glass, 


glue,or passepartout outfit— 
frames anything easily and 


quickly. Decorates the entire 
home at small ex 


nse, (note 


dark corner shown in cut). Made in various sizes, shapes and colors. new 10c 
embossed Framelet is more elaborate and frames larger pictures, than the 5c kind. 








If your dealer cannot sw ply you, send us 10c (to cover postage and 
_packing} and we will mail you's 10c embossed Framel > tha 
| picture to show the decorative possibilities of this article. 








For $1.00 we will send 15 regular Fr 


let h. 





sors 


Framelets (assorted sizes), expressage prepaid. 
A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO., 228-240 Oxford St., Philadelphia », 








FINE STATIONERY? bs 
—— CARDS ? ©: 


es forCorrect Forms 

head of our Engrav- 
Zz r cocement was for- 
merly with ‘liffany & Co. 


EDDINGS ? THE EVANS-PENFOLD CO., BUFFALO | 


IT PAYS 


ticon or Moving fie. C Outfit 


McAllister, 


men with small capital to 


give! 


ve +) Exhibitions with 
gic Lantern, Stereop- 
Catalogue free free. 


Nassau Street, 
New York 


CORR «Les 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 
Tfonmenty THE FRED MACEY CO., dfa 
ES : 


Ateut Yow i 
And Abo Uts |f 
| i 


VERY Christmas season many of our readers 

| r wish to have the announcement of a subscrip- 
tion to THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL for | 

the ensuing year sent to some friend as a Christmas 

| gift. It isevidently one of the most acceptable and 
gratifying presents which can possibly be made to | 

| the average woman, and each year at Christmastime 
| thousands of our readers ask us to send it. In | 
order to assist them in making the remembrance | 

| doubly appreciated we have regularly had a special 

card of the most artistic design prepared for sending 


out free, announcing that the magazine will be a 
The Bookcase monthly visitor during the following year. These 
cards have come to be regarded as a most welcome 
for the Home and delightful 
addition to the 
attractiveness of 

The Macey Sectional Book- 7 the gift. 
, ‘Sa eee er tagger ey This year the 
case is an artistic piece of 3 oanennmannnt te 
furniture. It is mechanically . as unique inform 
, . r ’ ae eee : 4 as it is charming 
correct. The Macey noiseless a . in Gest . 
non-binding door ‘‘¢hat don’t Xs ey. typically Japan- 
bind’’ has been proven. Other % ; ese —a_charac- 
. . ; ys teristic Japanese 
makers of sectional bookcases scene in several 
are still experimenting with trap- : Se bee a colors appearing 
a a se , \ in not only on the 
py and noisy substitutes. Why ee ? announcement 
bother with an experimental device - ‘ yo itself, but on — 
, . - . a ~ envelope as well 
when you can buy the ‘‘ Macey a se pen in the 
case — Proven the Best — at pop- | accompanying 
ular prices? ; illustration. One 
a of these will be 
Art Catalogue No. G-1105 ‘ = ae a 
Free on Request . Christmas morn- 
ing by each per- 
44 pages, 8x 10, printed in colors son for whom a 
40 beautiful illustrations showing subscription is ordered as a Christmas present, and 
30 sizes of sections in | the name of the friend ordering the subscription will 
5 standard grades and finishes. | be written on it, as indicated in the following form 


3 styles of glass for doors, of presentation printed on it: 
Full, Half and Corner sections. 


Non-binding doors — that don't bind It gives me great pleasure 
Popular prices and liberal terms. to say that 
Freight paid through the kindness of 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Through dealers or direct. I am to be permitted to come to your home 
twelve times — on the 


twenty-fifth of each month. 
yd oe, Se ey Very cordially yours, 
me np + hater ar THE LaApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 
Philadelphia, 14N. 
13th 8t. 


“ owt 4 oe 


RETAIL STORES: 





Such a present only begins at Christmas, remem- 
ber, and goes on for a whole year —really twelve 
| gifts. Send the order just as early as possible, 
with the names of the subscribers, together with 
your own name as you wish it to appear on the 

| card. Address 





Tue CurRTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
ox 


We Want Ideas for Party-Tables 


ERE is a chance for every girl and woman who | 
is clever at getting up little ideas and novelties | 
for table decorations to make money for herself and 
to help other party-givers: 


For the Best Complete Party-Table Ideas we 
will pay $25 apiece 
Makes the Stove | For Other Good Ones $20, $15 and $10 apiece 
For Contributions of Original and 
an Omament Up-to-date Ideas for 
Souvenirs ) We will pay from 
- = Place-Cards $1 to $10 apiece, 
Easily applied with a Centrepieces according to their 


Novelties of Any Kind merit. 


damp cloth — polishes Manuscripts must be received before December 1, 


- 4 and should not exceed 500 words. ** accom- 
quickly with a dry one panied by photographs, both should be meiied in the 


amie — same wrapper. Do not send made-up novelties. 

. makes no dust Unavail.i) > manuscripts will not be returned. 

gives most b rl | | lan t Everything submitted that is not accepted will be 
| destroyed. Address 


blac k lustre — makes . | Epiror Party-TABLE IDEAS 
brightest,cleanest stove. THE LaAvigEs’ HOME JOURNAL 


PHILADELPHIA 








| | 
Manufactured by ; ot 
MORSE BROS. | Prizes for Church Workers | 
| 


VERYBODY is interested in what somebody | 
Props. of Rising Sun Stove Polish else has done, so we want you to tell us, that 
we may tell others, about the prettiest fair, the 
most interesting social or entertainment, or the 
best money-making plan which you have seen or 
heard recently. And then we will pay — if received 
by us before December 1: 


1—$15.00) Forthe Best Social 
2— $10.00) or Entertainment 
We mean socials that havea definiteaim. The kind | 
h WD that really will be uplifts to Christian young people. 
a 1— $15.00 i For a Photograph of the 
SS 2 me Bi —_. 2— $10.00 Best Fair Booth 
= 4 These booths must be pretty and practical, but of 
Leathe Grille any description. Newness of idea is most desired. 


The photographs should be not smaller than 4 x 5 


inches. 
‘ CALENDAR i—$1 508} For the Best Way to 
1 


Nothing like it anywhere at 2— $10.00 Raise Money 

ns . . 

price. Nothing os beatiful pod Rm Some people oppose raising church money except 
| elsewhere for double the price. ‘To in- by straightforward giving. But there are ways of 


Canton, Mass. 
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) trocluce our SUNTAN jeather draperies doing this that make it easy for the people to give. 
pet eyow ten = her Re oe <4 Had We know several; perhaps you can tell us more. 
one toa customer)at half its actual value. 
Burnt tan leather representing the San 1— $15.00 For the Best Outdoor Church 
\ ‘ & Gabriel, Cal., Mission, erected 1771, or 2— $10.00 Fete or Social Meeting 
i g : appliquéd red velvet Poinsettia (Cali- ’ F : 
| ABN fornia’s Christmas flower) on tan or What did your church have on the lawn last sum- 
} i #8 green leather. The SUNTAN grille mer that everybody enjoyed? What kind of a good 
He il (by used is the same that is used in our meeting did you have? ' P 
4:82.05 SUNTAN LEATHER DRAPERIES Send as many ideas as you like, but send each in 
It is new, novel and popular. From the calendar you can a separate envelope and mark it ‘* Fair,’’ Social,’’ 
form an idea of the portiéres. t N script sh ld . d ° words 
S d 1 0 and we will send either of the calen- etc. No manuscript should exceed 1000 ° 
end us . dars prepaid and agree to refund and no manuscript should be rolled. Ideas not 
your dollar and the postage if you are not satisfied that you awarded prizes will be purchased at regular rates if 
have the biggest dollar's worth ever advertised. w use them Manuscripts will not be returned 
FREE Complete catalogue of SUNTAN draperies, burnt ~ pened . . a P a ‘ 
and painted leather pillow tops and table covers, Inavailable ones will be destroyed. Address 
Mexican carved leather and California leather novelties 


mailed free with each calendar, or free for your dealer's name. THE CHURCH ENTERTAINMENT BUREAU 


LEATHER GRILLE & DRAPERY CO. Dept. J THE LApi1Es’ HOME JOURNAL 
708 8S. Spring 8t., Los Angeles, Cal. PHILADELPHIA 
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Save $25 on Fuel 


THIS WINTER. Our Free Booklet on Scientific 
Combustion explains fully. Send postal for it to-day. 
You are wasting Dollars in high-priced hard coal through 

leaky joints and poor radiating surface. You also waste 
Half, the Gas Half, the best heating half of soft coal, by im- 
perfect combustion. Our FREE BOOKLET tells you all about 
the nature of soft coal and hard coal and other fuels and why 


=. COLE’S 


HOT BLAST 


Cole's 
Hot Blast 
from Chi- 
(The original hot biast stove) 
saves all wasted with 
other stoves. 

COST OF STOVE MORE 
THAN eA IN FUEL 
EACH WINTER. 

Uses Less Hard Coal and 
Gives More Heat Than Any 

Burner. 

Gives Cleanliness and 
Even Heat Day and Night 
With Soft Coal You Never 
Dreamed Possible. 

Half a Million in use 
which havebeen sold on our 
guarantee as follows, which 
cannot be madeonany other 
heating stove in the world, 


















genuine 
without it 


We will set one 
up in your house 
through our local 
agent in your city, 
on our guarantee 
backed by his 
guarartee. 











and up 
GUARANTEE: 
1—We guarantee a saving of| 4—We guarantee that the 
one-third in fuel over any stove will hold fre with soft 
lower draft stove of the same coal thirty-six hours, with- 
size, with soft coal or slack. out attention. 
2—We guarantee Cole's Hot ; 

Blast touse less hard coalfor | 5—We guarantee a uniform 

heating a given space than heat day and night, with soft 

any base burner made with coal, hard coal or lignite. 
same heating surface. 
3—We guarantee the rooms 

can be heated from 1 to 2 

hours cach morning, withthe 

soft coal or hard coal put in| 7—We guaranteethe feed door 
thestove theevening before. to be smoke and dust proof. 
Cole's Original Hot Blast was invented 

Built on Honor after 12 years’ continuous experiment- 
ing to find a way to save the enormous waste in fuel through 
the escape of gas and heat up the chimney in the ordinary 
stove. Our reputation as manufacturers of the Original Suc- 
cessful Hot Blast goes with every stove and will not be sacri- 
ficed by the use of inferior material or cheap workmanship. 

Would You Lose $50.00 in Fuel to Save 
1.00 on the Cost of Your Stove ? 

That is what you do when you buy a cheaply constructed, 
putty jointed, showy-mace imitation stove. !.ike all success- 
ful inventions Cole's Original Hot Blast has many inferior 
imitations — avoid them. They all lack the patented top Hot 
Blast construction, the patented steel collar connection for the 
elbow casting to stove body, making an everlasting tight joint 
which cannot open by action of the fiercest heat, the patented 
compound hinge for ash coor, the guaranteed smoke-proof 
feed door, which prever.cs dust, soot or smoke escaping when 
fuel is put in the stove, and other patented features which 
are essential to the success of our stove. 

See the name —* COLE'S HOT BLAST from Chicago" 
= ty fo hae stove. fg bog me hey at. 
you w Pp your plan’ oy 
the re of —, up in warm rooms without kin 
fires; if ant to save dollars in fuel, you will buy 
COLE'S O SIGINAL HOT BLAST. 

The best dealer in every town generally has the agency for 

Cole’s Original Hot Blast Stoves. Write the makers, 


COLE MFG. CO., 3218-3238 South Western Ave., Chicago, 
for name of local agent and for Free Book/et on the scientific 
combustion of fuel, which also tells ail about Cole's Hot Blast. 
In towns where there is no agent mail order purchasers are 
protected by the above guarantee. 


6—We guarantee every stove 
to remain absolutely air 
tight as long as used. 











Box with the RED BAND 





The original and only 


SHREDDED CODFISH 


is most carefully prepared from the finest se- 
lected fish by a special process which does not 
lacerate the fibre and therefore retains all the 
natural flavor. It is clean, pure, wholesome and 
makes a most delicious and nourishing meal. 





Nowashing | Your Breakfast] wo odor 


No soaking ~ cents] Nobones 
No boiling 0 minutes No trouble 











CAN YOU MAKE FISH BALLS? 
TRY THIS—Mix with one cup hot mashed potatoes 
(usiseasoned) one-half cup Beardale "s8 . 
just as it comes in the box. Add to this one small egy 
and a speck of pepper, beating all till light and creamy. 
Shape, roll in dry bread crumbs, dip in beaten egg, 
which has one tablespoonful of milk added to it, then in 
crumbs again. Place in frying basket, fry in deep, hot 
fat, just below the smoking point, till a rich brown. 
Drain on brown paper. Garnish with parsley. 

Free sample with beoklet of receipts and 6 pee fish if 

you send name of grocer and 
Box with the RED BAND; none genuine 

without it. Also packed in Jewel Tins. 

J.W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 476 Greenwich 8t., N.Y. 








SAVE 33% 
ON SILKS 


By BUYING DIRECT FROM MILL 

About % of the money you spend for silks goes for 
the profits of jobbers and dealers. Why not save that 
money for yourself? 
Pure Silk Lining Taffeta, all colors, 19 inches, 385c. 
Pure Silk Dress Taffeta, all colors, 18 inches, - 55c. 
Guaranteed Black Taffeta, yard wide, - - 88c. 
Changeable Taffetas, - - - - - 58c. 

Pure, new, bright, lustrous silks, fresh ‘from ‘the looms, 
cut any length desired. Guaranteed to satisfy or your 
money back. We pay express. 

FREE SAMPLES 

THE CHESTER MILLS, 431 Broadway, New York 











SUNSHINE 
FOR THANKSGIVING 


By Cy ithia Westover Alden 


but as there is always an exception to every 
rule we Sunshiners will be the exception, and 
I'll tell you how it is to be done. 

November is our Thanksgiving month, and many 
of you are looking for special directions from me 
as to how to show your gratitude for the -bless- 
ings bestowed upon you—I mean, of course, how 
you as a Sunshiner can by some deed of gratitude 
assist with the great work being carried on from 
general headquarters. 

You are thinking only of November, but, as we 
may have no Sunshine letter in the December 
JOURNAL, I am thinking of how you can answer 
two calls at once—that is, pay your dues right 
away for both November and December. 

I have fixed it so that you will have no trouble; 
just listen to my story: 


|" IS said that one cannot do two things at once, 


How to Show Our Thankfulness 


bh. 'y PPOSE we merge all our expressions of 
thankfulness into preparing a package or box 
for Christmas distribution. I will secure storage- 
room here at headquarters and call in committees 
right away to unpack and then do the pretty things 
up again in the thousands of little bundles that wil] 
go out for filling the stocking ‘‘ the night before 
Christmas.’’ 

Every year our work grows larger, and we must 
begin earlier in order to have fewer little folks dis- 
appointed because Santa Clausforgot them. Ihope 
you won’t weary listening, for I fear I shall never 
tire telling of the little children I have here enrolled 
who get no sunshine except what we send to them. 
Many don’t belong to cities or towns or villages, or 
even districts where there are houses in sight of each 
other. For example, there is one little girl I know 
(she writes to me often) who lives on a grant ot land in 
the State of Washington with her grandma. They 
went there first ‘‘ for mamma’s health,’’ but nowmust 
stay because they can’t get money enough to leave. 

This little girl paid her dues by cutting out pretty 
pictures she found in THE LApiEs’ HomME 
JOURNAL we send her, and passing them on to me 
to give to another little girl in a Home for Incur- 
ables. She wrote: ‘Tell the little girl I’d send 
her a doll if I had one, but I never had enny; it 
must seem orful nice to have a doll.” She is down 
on our list for a doll, and we will send it early, 
because she is—quoting from her own letter — 
** miles and miles from where the letters come in.’’ 

Can you recall the number of dollies your little 
sister had, or the wonderful array of babies your own 
little girlie treasured, and then pass lightly over the 
plea I make for just one doll for my far-away chii- 
dren who have no mamunias, or if they have there is 
no way to provide Santa Claus this year with half 
he ought to have for them? 

Glancing down the list of names I come toa group 
that you will be glad to have me tell you about. 
The mother is paralyzed, and the other members of 
the family are heartbroken. They are twenty-five 
miles from an express office, but I know how to get 
boxes carted there, and if you will help me I’ll see 
that their Christmas proves that the world is still 
kind. If I knew how to bring this story before the 
Masonic lodges how easy it would be to lift this 
family from the depths of despair into wnich it has 
fallen. The mother in a letter last week said: «*I 
thank you, dear, for the stamped envelope so I could 
write, but you see it hardly pays. I can scarcely see 
the paper I write on. I used to pray, but circum- 
stances banished us far from friends and country, 
and I have concluded even prayers can’t find their 
way out of our misery.”’ 

My heart is set on giving her cheer. Do you 
want to help me by sending your mite? 


Who Likes Boys? 


Ao you fond of boys? Iknowsomany. The 
very first names down for Thanksgiving re- 
membrances are of two orphan boys. They were in 
an Orphan Asylum until they were twelve and thir- 
teen years old. Now they are on a farm up North. 
The last letter was full of sunshine — not one com- 
plaint, but most of the news in it ran thus: 
‘* There is a boy up here in this county who has 
a mighty fine knife. It has got four blades, acork- 
screw, a file, a gimlet and several other things. I 
asked him to let me cut just one stick with it, but 
he wouldn’t. If I had a knife I don’t think I’d be 
as mean as he is.’’ 

If you know boys you can feel the ache in my 
boy’s heart when the other boy showed off his knife 
and would not let it be handled. My boy is down 
for a knife —if you will help me to get it. 

There is another boy pining for a ‘‘ dollar watch.’’ 
He has been saving up his pennies for ages for one. 
I have found out why he never got it. Once his 
brother needed shoes, and these extra pennies helped 
tc buy them. They were brought out without a 
sigh seemingly, but a little boy cried when he got 
his head under the bedclothes that night; he 
thought no one could hear him. Another time 
| there were almost enough pennies, for I had written 
| that I could get a pretty good watch in New York 

foreighty-seven cents. But a calamity in the shape 

of sickness befell the household, and without being 
asked the pennies were brought forth and used for 
medicine. There was a smile on my boy’s face, so 
| I am told, when the pennies were counted out, and no 
| one would have imagined his heart ached so much 
that it made him toss and talk in his sleepall night. 

I feel now that the very first eighty-seven cents 
that comes in will be taken across the street and 
deposited for a ‘* beautiful watch.” I know this 
boy, and I know he would rather have a watch that 
he could hear tick than be made President of the 
United States. 


Doing Two Things at Once 


ELL, there are thousands of names down in 
this big Sunshine book at headquarters, and 
there was a good reason for writing eachone. Ihave 
made my story of the first few, but had I time to tell 
more each story would be prettier than the other. 
Can you understand now how to do two things at 
once? Get your Thanksgiving offering ready and 
then send it early so it can cheer somebody’s 
Christmas. 
Send all contributions to International Sunshine 
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Kitchen Cabinet 


Takes the place of pantry — cupboard and kitchen table 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1905 


sier 











Every article needed in preparing a meal in one well built 
piece of furniture—a place for everything —from a nutmeg to 
50 lbs. of flour—all at your fingers’ ends. 
Makes kitchen work systematic—no unnecessary footsteps to 
gather up things here and there—no ‘‘ Looking up”’ lost articles. 
A HOOSIER CABINET saves strength—time 
away with the burden of kitchen drudgery—enables you to do 
your kitchen work in half the usual time — with half the usual work 













energy —does 












utensils, provisions, etc. 





in a hot kitchen every day. 


cabinets at any price. 
A $20,000.00 Bond 


guarantees that our cabinets are 
exactly as we represent them. 
Sold on thirty days trial. You 
take no chances when you buy a 
Hoosier. We prepay freight east 
of the Mississippi and north of 
Tennessee. 


Easy Payments if desired 


Send for handsomely illus- 
trated free catalog. It tells 
how a Hoosier Cabinet can 
be sold at such a low price— 
how much kitchen labor it 
saves—and how every home 
can have a Huosier. 


THE HOOSIER MFG. CO. 
14 Adams St., New Castle, Ind. 


(Originators and pioneer makers of 
high grade kitchen cabinets.) 








It contains a 50 Ib. sanitary self-cleaning flour bin with sifter at- 
tached; an insect-proof sugar bin; an aluminum-covered extension 
table tup that provides more working space than a kitchen table; 
a housekeeper’s want list—A wonderful aid to the memory; a 
large china closet and ample cupboard and drawer room for all 


5 cents a day buys it — the — of one car fare saves a mile of walking 
Pays for itself in a year in the waste it saves. 
Made of solid oak—Built like your china closet—construction, finish 

and workmanship of the highest grade. 

The Hoosier is the lowest priced good kitchen cabinet made. No more 


substantial — convenient — useful kitchen cabinet for twice the money. 
Special features you can’t get in other 

































BROMANGELON 


THE ONE PERFECT : 
104 DES SER JELLY lof 


Purity is ab- 
solute — seconded by a delicious- 
ness that is appetizing and appeasing. 
Bromangelon is the original powdered 
dessert jelly preparation. 
Imitations — under enticing names — 
appear often, but duplication — never. 
There is now a 10 cent size (light yellow 
package) as well as 15 cent size (pink 
package) Bromangelon. “—_ 


At your Grocers’. 


The Stern & Saalberg Co 
Manufacturers New York 






















Sterline 
Silver 
Bon-Bon 
Dish 
$3.50 


We offer this 
newly designed and 
beautiful piece as an 
example of our excep- 
tional line of high-class 
Silverware. Made of solid Sterling Silver. Floral 
and scroll border in strong relief, French grey finish. 
Burnished center, in which we engrave any letter 
without charge. 5% inches diameter, depth 1 inch. 
Suitable for Bon-Bons, Salted Almonds, ora pretty 
piece for the dresser. By mail postpaid, $3.50. 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE oe 1905 free on request. 
ver and Gold Novel- 
ties, Jewelry, Watches, Diamonds, — Art Merchan‘iise. 
Appropriate things for Holidays, Weddings, Anniversa- 
ries, etc. Everything guaranteed or money refunded. 


WM. KENDRICKS SONS, 335 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 




















Headquarters, 96 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Money- Makers for Peulteymes, Fone” Women. Wd) 


Send for our FREE BOOK and learn this rich industry. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 424 Howard St.,Melrose, “<<. 














oa 
STICKNEY & POOR’S a 
Spiced Poultry Seasoning 


has a pungency, flavor andl aroma that are unequalled. It is 
made from pure spices and sweet selected herbs. 

Use it whenever you w ant that appetizing ocor and satis- 
fying flavor that make one’s mouth water and awaken the 
jaded appetite. The gua/ity makes the difference. 

Look for the vellow label and our trade mark, “ the mustard 
ll Ten cents at the grocer's. your grocer dloes not 

nave it, send us his name and address, and we will send youa 


GENEROUS FREE SAMPLE 





STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO. 
Founded 1815 Boston, “Mass. J 











father's Clock 


Special to Good Housekeepers 


Send for Catalog. 


Style 
Quality 


ARE THE ESSENTIALS 
OF GRACE FURNITURE 

Every piece is 
of perfect work- 
manship—hand 
finish — solid con- 
struction. 

If you are plan- 
ning to buy evena 
single piece of fur- 
niture-—for 
chamber, 
dining-room, 
parior, living- 












room, hall, French 
brarv or de Dressing 
library or den Table 


—let it be 

Grace. The 
Grace Furni- 
SPECIAL | ture Catalog 
This Grand- has over 100 


Birdeye Ma- 
ple, Mahoga- 
ny or Quarter 

Sawed Oak, No. 
116. Price, $11.50. 


We ship on approval and 





No. 22, §33 in Pages beau- prepay freight east of Dakota 


quar. oak, $37 tifully illus- 
in mahogany. 


ins. Regular 
retail price, $55. 





and north of Teun. Your 
2 money back if you are not 
Height, 79 trated, satistied. 

Write for it to-day — it is free. 

Save dealers’ profit. Get your 
furniture direct from the fac- 
tory. Prompt shipments. 


Grace Furniture Co. 


Dept M,GrandRapids, Mich 





ond 45% Saving 
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No breaking in 





needed 






















Red Cross Shoe 


is comfortable from the start 


The sole is made of specially prepared leather, 
so flexible that, though amply heavy for all kinds 
of wear and weather, it bends with the foot. It pre- 
vents the burning and aching caused by stiff soles. 


One woman writes:—Red Cross Shoes received. I 
valkeda mile in themona hard shell roadthefirst day 9 
ind they did not hurt my feet (Name on request.) 


While perfectly easy, the Red Cross shoe pro- 
vides support and protection that the foot should 
have; it does away with the evils of thin soles. 

The heel, made of the same elastic leather as 
the sole, takes the jar off the spine. 

The Red Cross Shoe enables women to be on ¥ 
their feet hours at a time with comfort. Our book- 
let, ** Women To-day’’ shows the importance of 
‘foot comfort’’ to health. Write for it. FREE. 


Insist on seeing this trade-mark, 
and the name, Krohn, Fechheimer 
& Co., stamped on the sole. ‘The Red 
Cross Shoe combines style with 
comfort; out-wears stiff sole shoes. 
If your dealer hasn't them, order 
direct from us. All styles. Ox- 
fords $3.00, High Shoes $3.50. Fit 


guaranteed. 
Krohn, Fechheimer & Co., 818-828 Sycamore St., Cincinnati. 
Ae) eee 


Eye-glasses 
with 
Fox Lasso 


Mountings. 


Will not wobble, 
tilt, drop or be- 
come loose. 
You can 
wear them 
everywhere and 
at all times. 
They’re as 
steady and com- 
fortable as spectacles 
—and better looking. The lox 
Lasso eye-glass mountings have 
perfect, patent adjustments, differ- 
ent from all other eye-glass mount- 
ings — The Lasso Guard, The Tu- 
bular Spring and the Screw Lock 
Ends to both Guard and Spring. 
Mr. Ivan Fox, the originator of Fox 
Lasso eye-glasses, has spent nearly a 
whole lifetime in studying and making 
eye-glasses. The Fox Lasso mountings 
are his crowning achievement. These 
mountings can be had of first-class 
opticians everywhere. Insist upon hav- 
ing your new eye-glasses fitted with them. 


Can also be attached to the ones you are 
now wearing. 
















































Send us the name and address of your optician 
“and we will mail you free our booklet A, 
Worth Having,’’ written by Mr. Fox. Write a 
First-class opticians everywhere sell Fox Lasso 
Eye-glass Mountings. Ask your optician for them, 
if he hasn't them, write us and we will see that you 
get them. 


Fox Optical Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia 
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The Only Food She Could Eat 


Miss Annie B. Croxton, Winchester, Ky., writes: 
“T have lived wholly on Taro-ena for four months, 
having used over $30.00 worth 
already. It is the only thing I 
can eat. I have been very ill for 
two years and under the care of 
noted specialists for the stomach, 
and I find that Taro-ena is the 
best thing I have used.” 

After a thorough comparison 
of Taro-ena and 50 other foods, 
in os Ba McKnight, Super- 
intondont ‘Camp Health 7 
tarium, Southern Pines, N. 
invites any practitioner to _ 
duce a case of indigestion in 
which Taro-enacannot be taken, 
retained, digested and assim- 
ilated with perfect comfort. 

Taro-ena is cooked, unsweet- 
ened Hawaiian taro meal — 
nothing added, nothing taken 
away. Regular size 50c, large 
size $1.00, hospital size $3.00, 
at drug stores. If your druggist 
doesn’t have it in stock order 


We pay the postage. 
SAMPLE | 0 Enough for four meals, including 
Ca very interesting book about Taro-ena, 


“ The food that digests itself,"’ will be mailed on receipt of 10c. to 
pay for packing and mailing. 


TARO FOOD CO., BOX L, DANBURY, CONN. 





by mail of us. 
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OUR SUNSHINE 
FARM 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 


GOT the horse! You remember, don’t you, that 
| I asked for one not so very long ago? You 

made all kinds of fun of me. You wrote hun- 
dreds of letters telling me you would wager your 
last cent that I would have to confess that for once 
I had asked for something I could not get. You 
only wasted your stamps, and I wish I had them 
now to use for the Christmas mail. 

The One Kindness Club now numbers several 
It is strange how one little thing done 
in the spirit of Sunshine makes the heart happy. 


Our Sunshine Home for Blind Babies 


EVER will the Sunshine workers be able to 

express their gratitude to the readers of THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURN/L for their assistance in 
opening the Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, 520 
Gates Avenue, Brooklyn. It is the only home of 
in the beautiful State of New York. 
Everybody has been kind and the little folks are 
now provided for with a comfortable home and 
faithful nurses. Members are enrolled as follows: 


| General members, all those who do some kind deed 


for the blind and contribute less than five dollars in 
money; five dollars, sympathetic members; ten dol- 
lars, active members; twenty-five dollars, sustain- 
ing members; fifty dollars, honor roll members; 
one hundred dollars, life members. .Membership 
cards are sent to all who join this branch of the 
work. Brass plates are put on gifts where possible, 
and a record-book is kept of other donations. 

Baby Willie is soon to be put in short clothes. 
Annie is still with us. She can read the primer in 


| the Point system and prides herself on going all 


over the house without a guide, and dressing and 
undressing without assistance. Cornelius still tells 
wonderful stories of climbing potato trees while in 


| the country last summer! 


The greatest fun these sightless little folks had 
when on the beach last summer was to bury them- 
selves in the sand up to their chins, then all sing at 
the tops of their voices the Morning-Glory Song, 
their sightless eyes staring straight at the sun. At 
the last word they would give a squeal of delight 
and ** burst into blossom” by throwing up their 
arms and scattering the sand all about them. 
While these little folks were having ‘‘ the time of 
their lives’? it was noticed that the eyes of the 
lookers-on were generally filled with tears. 

I am told that a membership card in the Blind 
Babies’ Branch brings luck. Shall I send you one? 


Our Nurseries for “ Seeing Babies” 


Bur we have lots of nurseries for little folks who 
can see. We charge five cents a day for board 

and care (if mamma can afford it). Often we don’t 
| collect these pennies, but ask the mother to doa 
slight service to cover the debt. Your ‘* One Kind- 
ness’’ might be directed toward these little folks, 
and if your box of pretty things is sent now we will 
divide it, taking part for Thanksgiving and part for 
Christmas. I never had too many dolls, mittens, 
stockings, clothes, hats, balls or games. Occasion- 
ally a ten-cent piece will bring to us more joy than 
can well be expressed. Carfare for a weary mother 
and her baby is always a luxury, and if we have 
pennies enough every mother will have a basket at 
Christmastime filled with the things she needs most. 

While rushing through a subway station the other 
day I saw a mite of humanity leaning up against 
the stone wall. Her big black eyes looked at me 
when I stopped to question her, but not a word 
would she say. She couldn’t have been over two 
years and a half old. Her baby hand clutched an 
advertisement card, and the little bare feet peeped 
out from a ragged calico skirt, the only article of 
apparel she hadon. This baby was lost, and it was 
some time betore we found the mother. 

Sunshine takes care of any little child that needs 
its guardianship. Two dollars takes care of one of 
these babies for a whole month. Twenty-four dol- 
lars endows a crib for a year, and this crib will have 
a brass plate bearing the name of the loved one in 
whose memory it is given. Five cents will take 
care of a little one for a whole day. 


For Our Sick and Isolated Members 


F YOU have ever been an invalid you know the 
comfort of a dressing-sacque, a loose wrapper, a 
dainty handkerchief, a smoking-jacket, soft slippers, 
an unexpected glass of jelly or a bottle of cologne. 
If you want to scatter sunshine in this way send the 
** One Kindness’’ gift to headquarters and I will 
let you know its mission. There are a great many 
calls for writing-paper and envelopes. I wishsome 
stationery store would donate something of this 
kind. If you could see the beautiful sentiments 
that come to me written on brown wrapping-paper 
you, too, would want to send back one of the pretty 
boxes of Jetter-paper so daintily got up for ten and 
fifteen cents. 


For the Hunéry in Mind 


END me books. Again I call for just one book 
from each of you for the Kerrville Library, 
Texas. Go to your bookcases and pick out a vol- 
ume you have enjoyed and are willing to pass on. 
An ordinary size bound book can be mailed for eight 
or ten cents. Address it to Mr. George Walther, 
Librarian, Kerrville Sunshine Library, Kerrville, 
Texas. ‘This library is enjoyed by everybody in 
Kerrville, and Kerrville, you know, is that beauti- 
ful spot sought by our boys and girls of the East 
who have gone there to regain their health, the 
most of them suffering from consumption. Send 
just one book as your ‘‘ One Kindness,’’ 

For fear some reader may feel debarred because of 
non-membership I hasten to say that answering one 
of these calls and reporting the same to me consti- 
tutes membership. To send out all these beautiful 
things we need stamps, and if you send just one 
two-cent stamp it will carry greetings to some one 
and you will have done your part. 

Adding new cards to the One Kindness Club 
membership cabinet I will consider as my personal 
Christmas present. Address all communications to 
International Sunshine Headquarters, 96 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 





NOTE — Mrs. Alden will continue next year to tell The 
Journal readers all about what The Sunshine Society is doing 
| to help cheer those who have little sunshine in their lives. 
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- BUY FURS m MAKER - 


Because you secure the pick of skins.— Because you save 
all middlemen's profite.— Because your selection is unlim- 
ited.— Because your order is filled by an expert.— Because 
in buying direct, you secure reliable furs, as the maker 
must protect his reputation. 


“*Albrecht’s Correct Furs” '*"s,?°*"™°** 


for fifty years at 
St. Paul, the Fur Center of America. Close personal con- 
nection for many years with American troppers and 
European fur collectors insure us the first pick of skins at 
original cost These are dressed and made up in our own 
factory, saving you six profits: those of commissionman, 
skin dealer, tanner, jobber, retailer and salesman. The 
valuable experience of half acentury in the exclusive manufac- 
ture of Furs is expressed in each article made by “‘Albrecht."’ 


Albrecht’s Persian Lamb Jacket ™**°.°' 


sonally selected Leipzig lustre-dyed Persian Lamb, this dis- 
tinctly stylish garment is symmetrical in contour and 
faultlessly made. It is jined with sumptuous brocaded 
satin and to the smallest detail sustains the reputation of 
Albrecht Furs. Made just like illustration or in blouse 
style if you prefer. With collar, revers and cuffs of rich, 
genuine brown Marten at $125, or of magnificent narrow 
stripe British Columbia Mink at $148.50. This same 
style, made of 
Albrecht’s 
special Inland 
Seal through- 
out, afur prac- 
tically indistin- 
guishable from 
Alaska Seal, 
exceptional 


offer, $60.00. 
































Your order has 
the immediate 
attention of a 
member of the 


tention to your 
particular de- 
sires. 





When choosing furs 
in person you as- 
sume the responsi- 
bility, while if we 
make the selection 
we are account- 
able to you. 


ALBRECHT’S MODEL 144.— 
Shaped Double Boa. This exqui- 
site neckpiece is one of the season's 
popular models. Made of durable 
fur, about two yards long, inclu- 
ding tails that finish ends. 

Prices: Genuine Brown Marten, 
$18.25. Genuine Black Marten, 
$10.50. Russian Brown Marten, 
$9.75. Blended River Mink, $7.75. 
British Columbia Mink, $36.75. 


ALBRECHT’S MODEL 442.— 
Plat Bishop Stock. Another ex- 
tremely popular neckpiece. Fitted 
closely to the neck and shoulders 
and lined with heavy satin to 
harmonize, finished with chenille 
fringe and ornaments. 

Blended River Mink, $4.00. 
fopanens Mink, $9.00. Siberian 
Grey Squirrel, $6.25. Blended 
Sable Squirrel, $7.00. Northern 
Plucked Otter, $7.25. a Sable, $13.50. 
$18.50. Royal Ermine, $23.75 

We will send you any of the above articles, express paid, upon receipt of 
price. If you are not entirely satisfied we will refund your money. 

end for our catalogue. The World’s Authority on Fur Fashions. It 
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ALBRECHT’S MODEL 442 — 
Flat Bishop Stock. 
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British Columbia Mink, 


ALBRECHT’S 


illustrates the latest styles, describes the different kinds and quotes the MODEL 144— 
lowest prices on everything in Furs. Costs us 50c.— yours for 4c. in stamps. Shaped 
Double Boa. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON, 20 E. 7th St., St. Paul, Mian. 


Box A. America’s Great Fur Shop. Established 1855. 














A SENSIBLE GIFT FOR MEN | 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDERS SKIRT BARGAINS 


No. 8161. A magnificent 7 gore paneled 
walking skirt. (Made to Order) of 
Colonial broadcloth. Colors Black, 
Blue and Brown. Has graduated tai- 
lored box and side plaits: Set off 
with 3 neat tucks. Made exception- 
ally full and flaring at bottom. Has 
tailored effect 
that ready- 
made skirts 
lack. Price 


$4.00 



















No. 
8160 
































certain to please him; 
no other suspenders give equal shoulderiree- | 
dom with the same security. President S )s- 
penders are light and sightly, delightfully 
comfortable and more durable than any other 
kind. Whether he stoops, stands, shrugs his [ 
shoulders, reachesout, rides,runsorplays,the — 4 
cord ends smoothly slide and allow the suspend- § 
ers to move with him easily, gracefully, quickly, 
without even slightly pulling his trousers. 
, Every pair is tastefully put up for gift pur- 
poses in a beautiful box, artistically deco- 
rated with Boileau'’s girl heads in color. 
50c and $1 at all stores. Every pair 
guaranteed. If you cannot get them, 
send tous direct. On receipt of 
price, we wili send them 
postpaid. 


No. 8160. An elegant tailored 
| 9 gore paneled walking skirt. 
| (Made to Order) of Colonial 
broadcloth. Colors Black, ~ 
Blue, Brown. Has styl- 
ish box plaits and tucks. 
Full flaring bottom. Others 
ask $5.00 for ready made skirts. 
Our price (Made to your measure) 
$3.50. Samples and our fall and winter catalogue No. 830, 
illustrating our own original creations, free upon request. 
AMERICAN SKIRT CO., Ladies’ Tailors 
174-6 State Street CHICA’ 


(Bin Ohe- 


removes soil, stains, spots, scratches, 
greasy finger-marks. Brings out the 
natural finish of the wood beneath 
a bright lasting lustre. Not a varnish, 
not a paint, but an oil compound 
free from grease, acid or 
odor. Won't gum—col- 
lect dust or soil the clothes. 
Helps any furniture. All 
dealers. sample. 


G. W. COLE Co. 
143 Broadway, New York City 
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To enable art lovers to obtain a 
complete set of the beautiful heads 
by BOILEAU, with which the 
President Suspender boxes are deco- 
rated, we have issued a PRESIDENT- 
BOILEAU calendar. All the printing, 
including the calendar for the en- 
tire twelve months, is on the first 
sheet. The other three are devoted 
exclusively to the BOILEAU heads in color. 
The size of the calendar is 8x12 inches. 
These beautiful studies are suitable for fram- 
ing and make an attractive decoration for the den 
or living-room. Sent postpaid for 25 cents. 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., Box 335, Shirley, Mass. 














SEND FOR CATALOGUE 

















HARTMAN FENCES LAST; many built 15 years 
ago are still good. Fence with a Hartman; beautiful; 
solid steel; write for special offer. 

GLEN MFG. co., Ornamental Iron Works 
19 Lawrence Avenue Ellwood City, Pa. 

















THE CLEVEREST EVER 


Zum 5 (Oc Zum 


at your dealers or direct if he cannot supply 
you. Pick-Up, Snow-Man, Widow McC arty’s 
ig and 400 others, described in illustrated 
catalog of interesting games which we will 

send FREE for the name of your dealer. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 





51 Willow Street 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Take the pang 
out of Winter 


Be ready at the turn of a valve to 
make June of January in cottage, 
house, office, store, church, etc. 

Those who remember last Win- 
ter’s cold—and those who like to 
begin the day right by rising, bath- 
ing, dressing and breakfasting in 
cozily warmed rooms—and those 
who know what it means to have 
warm corners and warm floors for 
children’s play—and those who 
know what cold, drafty hallways cost 
them each winter in discomfort and 
doctor’s calls — and everybody else 
who lives in our Florida-to-Green- 
land - in - twelve - hours climate — 
should all know there is but one way 
out — the only sure cure is an outfit of 


AERICAN 5, ,DEAL 


RADIATORS 


They evenly warm ALL of the building. The fire 
keeps all night. Outfit pays for itself in fuel and labor 
savings. Absence of dust and ashes from the living 
rooms also takes the ** pang "’ out of housework. Easier 
to run than a stove. 

IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are made 
in sizes to warm any building — OLD or new, FAKM or 
city. Putin without disturbing building or occupants. 
Need not connect to street water pipes. Our outfit out- 
wears the building — needs no repairs. Can be changed 
in size if building is rebuilt. Makes the property easier 
to rent or to sell. Your neighbors will tell you of their 
satisfaction and fuel savings, but you will need our valu- 
able book to choose from. Mailed free to those who will 
tell us the size and kind of building they wish to heat. 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are ware- 
housed in all parts of America and Europe. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (CMPANY 


Dept. 25. CHICAGO. 

















Sescaead Jersey Leggings 


Wet-proof, cold-proof and wear-proof 
yet light, comfortable and shapely. 

Reinforced seams can’t rip — buttons 
won’t come off. Cost little —save much 
in colds and doctor’s bills. Ask for 


alerlile 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


JERSEY LEGGINGS 


and look for trade-mark tag. 
Comfort, safety and satisfaction promised 
with every pair. 
Sold by Dealers everywhere. If 
Wis tite your dealer doesn't keep them we 
JERSEY 
EGGINGS 








will send to you prepaid on receipt 
of price. Size 2 to 10 years, 50c; 
11 to 14 years, 75c. lor women, 
shoe sizes 2 to 8, $1.00. Mention 
size wanted. 


Watertite Legging Co. 
580-586 Broadway, N. Y. 





WITH RE-ENFORCED SEAMS 

















WE COULDN'T IMPROVE 
THE POWDER 
SO WE IMPROVED 
THE BOX. 
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THE GIRLS’ 
CLUB 


With One Idea: To Make Money 






About Our Club Pin 


“T°O SAY that our pin has met 
ie an enthusiastic recep- 
tion is but a little statement 
of a big fact. For once the 
difficult task of pleasing every- 
body seems to have been accom- 
plished. Indeed, some people 
who are not members of the Club are entirely too 
well pleased and seem determined to possess the 
little gold and diamond swastika willy-nilly. 
‘* Can’t we buy them?’”’ they ask. ‘* No, indeed.” 
‘* But why not?’’ ‘* Because they are not for sale. 
The only way to get the pin is by gift from THE 
JOURNAL, and you must be a member of The Girls’ 

Club in order to have that good fortune.”’ 

Everybody is asking questions about the swastika. 
‘* Where did it originate?”’ ‘* How long ago was 
it first used?’’ ‘** What does it mean?” until I 
have had to say, in answer to all such letters, 
‘* Please wait for the November JOURNAL and read 
about it in The Girls’ Club column.’’ 

Learned men have written big books about the 
swastika—and not one of them knows when or 
where it originated. The reason is that it has been 
found in nearly all the excavations which have been 
made of prehistoric places. 

The industrious girls of Troy, who stayed at 
| home and spun while their fathers, brothers and 
sweethearts defended their city against the 
Hellenes, used spindle whorls decorated with swas- 
tikas; and the girls whom those same Hellenes left 
behind them when they went to attack the Trojan 
city fastened their gowns with clasps bearing the 
swastika, and saw the same curious sign on the 
beautiful pottery used in their homes. Somewhere 
in Central Europe—how many centuries ago no 
one knows — there lived a girl who wore a pin like 
ours, but larger and made of bronze, which is still 
carefully preserved in the museum at Mayence. 
Should any of you be so fortunate as to visit the 
museum you may see it for yourselves. 

The girls who lived in Scandinavia and in the 
lake villages of Switzerland saw the swastika on 
their household utensils and on the implements of 
warfare. In South America, too, it was known, 
and the Mound Builders buried a large bronze 
swastika in one of their mounds in Ohio. 

All this occurred before history began, and there- 
fore all that the antiquarians can do is to surmise, 
reason and disagree about who first used this mys- 
terious symbol, and how the knowledge of it passed 
trom person to person, from tribe to tribe, from 
people to people, from nation to nation, until it 
finally encircled the whole globe. 

In India the devout Buddhist still looks with awe 
| upon what he believes to be the footprints of 

Buddha impressed upon the solid rock, and upon 

each toe and the sole of each foot he sees the mys- 

terious swastika. In India, also, the merchant 
frequently makes this sign upon the fiyleaf of his 
ledger to insure a prosperous business. 

The Chinese girl works the swastika into her em- 
broidery, and the Indian girl weaves it into her 
beadwork — but since this is only a short column, 
not a book, sométhing must be left unsaid. 

What does the swastika mean? Possibly the 
prehistoric girls knew. Possibly it meant different 
things in different lands. The word ‘‘ swastika’’ 
is Sanskrit, and means ‘‘ of good fortune.” There 
is little doubt that the symbol was used always as 
a kind of charm or amulet, a sign of blessing, 
long life and good fortune, and also as a decora- 

| tion because of its beauty. 

What does it mean to The Girls’ Club? That 
the girl who wears it is fortunate because she has 
won success in what she undertook to do, and is 
likely to be fortunate all her life, because she has 
the ability to do things. 1t is a sign whereby mem- 
bers may recognize each other, and last but not 
least, it is a very beautiful and useful ornament. 


More About the Prizes 


AST month many girls won prizes, though for 
lack of room I merely mentioned them. Some 
girls did not try because they thought that there 
would be only a few successful ones and felt sure 
they should fail. Of course, some must fail so far 
as the prizes themselves are concerned, but every 
girl who competes is sure to earn something — the 
prizes are extra. Ask about them when you write. 


And More About the Books 


HOSE who read fiction only for the fun of it, 
and those who like to think about what they 
read, will alike find pleasure in the six books 
offered to the members of the Club this year. They 
are: 
Beverly of 

Cutcheon; 
The Crossing, by Winston Churchill; 

Old Gorgon Graham, by George Horace Lorimer; 
The Masquerader, by Katherine Cecil Thurston; 
The Sea Wolf, by Jack London; 

The Prodigal Son, by Hall Caine. 

Each girl may earn as many copies as she wishes, 
and very easily, too. For the asking I will send 
you an illustrated circular, printed in colors, show- 
ing what the books look like and telling a little bit 
of each story, which may help you make a selection, 
though I feel sure most girls will want them all. 


Graustark, by George Barr Mc- 


Are You Thinking About Christmas? 


T IS none too soon to begin. May The Girls’ 
Club help you earn your Christmas money? It 
can and will, if you will permit it todoso. Or if 
you want the money for other things it will help 
you just as gladly. Our motto is ‘* With One Idea: 
To Make Money,’’ and I am here to help you 
make the *‘ idea’’ work. Every girl is welcome 
to come in —and you need not be afraid to ask for 
membership, even though you may have grown past 
girlhood, for we are not selfish, but are quite will- 
ing to ‘‘ share up’’ our good things with those who, 
while no longer girls, have not lost their interest 
inthem. All that is necessary is a desire to earn 
| money and a letter telling me so, addressed to 


‘THE GIRLs’ CLuB 
THE LApIEs’ HOME JOURNAI 
PHILADELPHIA 


Te Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1905 





Breakfast Cocoa 


is the purest, most delicious cocoa made—anywhere or at any price. 
Lowney’s is the highest grade cocoa possible. 
rich, full flavor and consists of nothing but the choicest cocoa 
beans ground to flour fineness. 
Lowney’s Cocoa is not loaded with ground cocoa shells, 
flour, starch, dyes, or other adulterants. 


Insist on having Lowney’s and help the Pure Food cause. 
The Lowney Receipt Book is Free 


It has the 
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THE WALTER M. LOWNSy CO., 447 Commercial St., Boston, Mass 














GENUINE 


“SWISS MILK 
CHQCOLATE 


Among Swiss Milk Choc- 

olates—long recognized 

as superior to all others— 

Cailler’s stands without a rival for 

richness, smoothness, palatability 
and nutritive prope:ties. 

Cailler’s Chocolate is made wholly 
of cocoa beans, pure sugar and un- 
skimmed milk from the finest pas- 
turage district in the world. 

Cailler’s Cliocolate is pure, whole- 
some, delicious —a most acceptable 
substitute for the busy man’s mid- 
day lunch; a delightful substitute for 
candy any time of day, delicious for 
dainty luncheons, dinners, etc. 

FREE ON REQUEST — Send your address 
for generous sample package. 


Addren: Dept. C 


J. H. FREYMA..N_ 861 Broadway, 
NEW YORK 


General Agent for tse United States. 











Leopard Seal 


Made from 
the Natural 
Skin. 
Wepreserve 
all the beau- 
tiful natural 
colors. The 
very newest 
and latest 
novelties 
delivered 
prepaid at the following prices to introduce 
| |} Our immense line of leather novelties : 
7-inch Hand Bag for $5.00. Large size Purse 
$1.00. Medium Purse 75c. 

We also make a line of California sea lion bags and 
purses which are a soft gray instead of being mottled. 
Write for catalogue either wholesale or retail of baby hair 
calf bags, Mexican carved leather goods, burnt and appli- 


qued leather pillow covers, etc. Weare direct importers 
of Tasmanian pearl shell necklaces; 1 yard long $1.00. 


AMERICAN ART LEATHER CO. 
| Dept. J, 228 Mercantile Place, Los Angeles, Cal. 














Holiday Stationery 


Beautiful Florentine Cabinet 
of white enamel card-board — 
contains three quires (three sizes) 
of Fabric Finish Paper with en- | 
velopes to match—each size 
has a half-quire in light blue 
and a half-quire in white. 


A Year’s $275 
Supply for 
Embossed in any 
color with any 
monogram de- : , 
sired. This . 
makes a splendid holiday gift for 
either sex. In ordering send cash | 
and write initials for monogram 
plainly. Order early as special die 
for monogram, which we send with 
cabinet, must be made for each order. 
We ay Express 

Visi Ga— 100 cards and e 
graved plate: Script, $1.25; Old ‘E nglish, $2.25; Shaded, $3.00. 


BICKNELL & CO., Society Engravers, 78 State St., Chicago 
























For Men, Ladies and Children 


Root’s Camel-hair goods are genuine 
camel-hair. Other makes are only 
*camel-hair’’ in name. Root’s Nat- 
ural wool goods are made of the 
combined wools of white and black 
sheep or lambs and contain no dyed 
material. Root’s White Woel and 
Merino goods, sterling value. 


_ Sold by petastaet dealers in New York 
d all large cities. 


Uf not by yours, write to 
ROOT’S UNDERWEAR 
hy 1 Greene St., 
New York 


Free to Mothers| 


Write today for 
Boy Béok 
Tells how to dress your 
boy most becomingly. 


SPITZ-SCHOENBERG — CHICAGO 
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he sure 
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and we | 
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with silk 
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this: dair 
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At Factory Prices “Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work” 


ON APPROVAL \ \ 














y, 
To be returned at our ex- 


pense if not satisfactory. SM, \ \ \ | | | | | If /// // ‘/ 
Only $25 fesutieut MY \\ / // // V/, 
rater \\ CLE 





Golden Oak; piano polish; 
hand-cut carvings; French 


bevel mirror 40 x 12 inches; Cen 
roll-drawer-fronts,cross-band- 








Look for this mark 


ed; one drawer plush lined; 
has solid brass trimmings; 








ball-bearing casters; 46 inches 


: Davenport Beds 



















4 wide, 60 — E : : 
] inches a are easy to operate 
¢ high. ee Cc bonged to bed as easily and 
D. quickly as opening a door — = 
s 7 . irkish and 7 same princ iple, too. Comfort 
. s 3 for this Luxurious Turkish double bed, full width head = 
4 Rouher wens r. -— $50.00 foot-board, splendid mattress built of finest steel springs, cov- 
at ~ Pah DL. on a - ed — with moss and curled hair and upholstered in leather (or 
0 a lez “~ i soft goods) 
te ered steel springs, softly padded eS mel . 
, urled horsehair. Width 36in. — St it M Ch ci 1¢ most comfortable 
hei.;ht of back from seat 27 in. ai rel orris airs ‘ tale ve 1 ever dropped 


fas a head rest 
that really rests the head. Back spe ially curved to fit hody 
To fully relax muscles and nerves, feet must be off the floor. 
Streit foot-rest is the proper height. Upholstered in leather (or 
soft goods). 


east of Omaha 
and north of 
Tennessee. 
Points be- 










\ y iC <=) 
4 pd ) BEWARE af 
= SQ \WANTATAON 
3] 


if possible, if not 
he equal. re Buy of Your Dealer order from us. 
$24 50 Choice high-grade aes We'll send bed or chair anywhere in United States 
° Dresser, worth J / on approval; we agree to pay return charges if not 
$37. Quaster-cawed -, Gen- y / satisfactory. Write for catalogue of Morris Chairs or 
vine Mahogany, Bird's-eye 


Davenport Beds, or both, shows over 
50 styles, tells why Streit furniture 
lasts. FREE, 


Maple; piano polish, French 
bevel mirror, 30x24 in.; French 
legs, claw feet; roll-front upper 
drawers; entire front beauti- 
fully cross-banded, drawers 
finished inside, Bird's-eye 















The C. F. Streit Mfg. So 
1048 Kenner &t., 




















































































ee W Maple bottom; solid brass Cincinnati, 0. 
: he Roche ee || Brighten Yo r Home % 
- suaoe 4 saeyent ime: Guas-eae 8 
FREE if you’ address 66 North Ionia Street. If all women knew the brightening and lightening influence of — 
SSS Te Oo L D D U A) T z= 
Streit Patent Foot-Rest form ‘Trade-Mar 
> aoteed ant when aa in — aoe 
QUALI ry in the home, they would lose no time in calling it to their aid. ill d 
| If you-are tired of housework, why not let the GOLD DUST TWINS r You Will Be Intereste 
eee seen eee do your work and take life easy? to know, if you are about to build or re- 
Price within the reach of all. No soap, borax, soda, ammonia, naphtha, kerosene or foreign ingredient decorate fut room or an entire house, that 
needed with GOLD DUST. It will do all the work without assistance. Chicago Varnish Company offers the ‘carve 
GENERAL Scrubbing floors, washing clothes and dishes, cleaning wood work, oil cloth, ices 2 ant pone ne Ape Cc It 
USES FO” silverware and tinware, polishing brass work, cleansing bath room, pipes, etc., : as onsuit- 
9 GOLD DUST softening hard water and making the finest soft soap. ing Decorator to all who use their materials. 
Made by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago— Makers of FAIRY SOAP They offer also to make purchases as well 
as selections of wall covering, drapery 
. materials {submitting samples), as well as 
furniture, rugs, and all that goes to make a 
home complete. 

Full color schemes are supplied upon re- 
quest, with sample panels showing the 
beautiful wood finishes for floors and stand- 

Stands ing wood work made by Chicago Varnish 
UNEQUALLED Company. The addresses of dealers in your 
" own town, carrying any of these materials, 
for PURITY and — is — will be furnished you. If unable to procure 
Sy ees them locally, however, our Decorative De- 
DELICIOUSNESS Fe trig W k W d partment will be pleased to order for you, and 
U OF FLAVOR a a“ orkKs Wonaers NO COMMISSION WILL BE. CHARGED 
SOLD BY GROCERS . , ° - Write for further particulars to the NEW 
EVERYWHERE. ‘ Just think of it! It not only YORK OFFICE OF CHICAGO VARNISH 
q carries away dust, dirt and dingi- COMPANY, 22 VESEY STREET. 
e a > ness at one sweep of the cloth, ESTABLISHED 1865 
y but it leaves the surface of all 








Woodwork, Pianos and Furni- 
ture with a beautiful glossy new- 
ness that’s truly astonishing. 
= Can you Realize it? No muss, 
CAILD "ee =o brush or stickiness and no drying 











APPLY. IT ; to wait for. Everything including 
a ; } the dullest, dingiest surfaces made 
like new in an instant with no more 
Mone labor than is required for dusting. Try 
y. Send for free saz le of this and it and be convinced. 

Fine exnit tenil telah aw 40 salen MN haus deel FREE SAMPLE A 50-cent bottle is sufficient to renovate the 
or society fund, is to issue A CHURCH CALENDAR. :, ordinary home. Sold by Grocers, Druggists, Hard- 
—— ee ae ceed Scanian ie ——_ BOTTLE ware and Furniture dealers. Don't wash your hair so often! You can keep it soft, clean 
WOOD*"1906 CALENDARS, 8x11 inches, complete, Postpaid to anyone send: BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. oe WaB 
with silk cord at top for hanging. We send the 200 calen- ing their dealer’s name and 368 Ellicott Str. 
dars to you express prepaid. Your members quickly sell address. eet BUFFALO, N. Y. 


this dainty and useful souvenir of your church and pastor 
for 25 cents each. Keep $25.00 for your profit and send us 
$25.00 any time within a month. Most societies reorder 
several times, clearing $25.00 each time. Mail us photo- 

raphs and names to-day. SEND NO MONEY. Write 
q to-day for free sample calendars and the story of others’ 


uccess. GET YOUR ORDER IN EARLY. 
NEW METHOD CO., 5720 South Park Ave., Chicago 


Money Raising plans for Church Workers."’ 





Swedish Hair Powder 


Removes dust, grease and excessive oil 
from the hair after thorough brushing. 





All toilet goods stores, or sold direct if you send us the 
name of your dealer. Regular size 6Oc or $1.00 a box. 
Sample size, 10c. ‘* How to Have Handsome Hair "’ free. 


WALDEYER & BETTS 


Dept. L, 170 Fifth Avenue NEW YORE 


A KALAMAZOO 
DIRECT TO YOU 


At Lowest Factory Prices. 


We will sell you, freight prepaid, direct from our factory any 
Kalamazoo Stove or Range on a 


360 Days Approval Test 


We guarantee, under a $20,000 bank bond, that there is no better stove or range 
made, and we save you from $5 to $40 on every purchase, because we save 
you all middlemen’s, jobbers’ and dealers’ profits. We’re manufacturers, not 
‘‘mail-order dealers;’? we own and operate one of the largest and best 
equipped stove factories in the world; we guarantee the high quality of our 
product and ship on trial. 


SEND A POSTAL CARD FOR CATALOGUE No. 306. 


Examine our complete line of ranges, stoves and heaters, note the hi uality and low price 
and save from 20% to 40%. All Kalamazoos are shipped Freight repaid, blacked, 
polished and ready for use. All our cook stoves and ranges are equipped with patent Oven 
Thermometer which makes baking easy. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


We probably can refer you ta pleased customers in your own neighborhood. 













































Brown’s 
Famous 
Pictures 


Reproduction of 
famous paintings by 
old and modern mas- 
ters. 2200 subjects in 
Black and White or 
Sepia. Size, 5%x8. 


One Cent Each 
120 for $1.00 


Our new 48-page cata- 
loy, with 1000 small illus- 
trations and two sample 
pictures, sent for 2-cent stamp. Colored Pictures of Birds, 
size 7x 9,700 subjects. Sampleand catalog for 2-cent stamp. 


GEO. P. BROWN & CO., BEVERLY, MASS. 








Pat. Dec. 5, 1899. 


° 
Corrects Faultsof the Figure 
Perfect Supporter with Dress or Negligee 
HYGIENIC — ANTISEPTIC 
Endorsed by physicians — 
physical pode Bren, 1 of fashion 
Women who dress correctly know that much 
depends upon the Hose Supporter. Don't be 
talked into anything but the ‘Foster. If 
your dealer regards your satisfaction, he keeps 
* The Foster."’ If he has only an eve to large 
profits, he keeps the imitations. 
with each pair. In many styles. Price 50 cents §/ 
up. Airecliable dealers,or Agents for U.S. 




























We Pay the Freight 
MOORE PUSH-PINS 































ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 
HERE’S A PIN! PUSH ITIN! Forhang 514 and 516 Broadway New York 
ing up ee = a. _ The 9 ea Write for Booklet, “‘Supporter Dangers.” 
posters, wash-clot ooth-brushes h Wr } . “* The Name is on the Buckles.” 
le o P ? 
Feet ge «t Comfortable Shoes for Women’s bear || |_w==222=2:— 

. 

; Moore Push-Pins Are JULIETS, OXFORDS and OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS Little Athletes ®veloved by dally opine on the 
with your fingers. “Made of BEBEL and polched GLABE; With “ PNEUMATIC CUSHION RUBBER HEELS” Attached Irish Mail 
strong and ornamental. Can be used over and over. Sold at Patent 

9 Stationery, House-furnishing, Photo-supply and Notion stores Your Dealer onh, inating 4 Vacumatio Uocbien rey y | yo applied for. # “1 d.”? 

: or mailed prepaid for 380 Bee 2a, or 200 per H Th chamber to walk upon, making it the only Rubber Heel that Provides exactly the right amount of 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 155 8. 11th 8t., Phila., Pa. <4 as em Will Not Slip on Wet or Polished Surfaces. exercise for a// muscles. Hilari- 











ous fun for boy or girl. A smart, 
sporty little car built on hygienic 
lines. Rubber-tired, light. strong. 
Perfectly safe. Uf your dealer 
hasn't it, order direct from us. 








_ TO HANG THINGS UP 


REDUCED RATES on Household 
California 





PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 














. Goods to or from e Write for booklet FREE. 
; Ww and . Write P : ; na Wt a Hill-Standard Mfg. Co. 
BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. Color more goods brighter and faster colors than any other. Guaranteed to color silk, wool and cotton equally well. le can't upset 145 Irish Mail St., Anderson, Ind, 
i : Dep. A, 95 Washington 8t., Chicago. Ask druggist or mailed at 10c a package. Write for free booklet—How to Dye. MONROE DRUG CO., Unionville, Mo, Successors to The Standard Mfg. Co. 
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LADY BETTY SEES | ) — 
NEW YORK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 





and Sally both wanted to lie down, so Mrs. Ess- 
Kay said that she would commission her brother as 
chaperon. 

I was delighted to go, because the most interest- 
ing groups had been passing the house —tall, 
brown-faced boys, got up much like glorified 
Buttons, holding sunshades over the heads of girls 
in white muslin or pale colors, with charming, 
floppy Leghorn hats trimmed with flowers. The | 
youths were the cadets, first class-men, Potter said, 
and would be second lieutenants next year. 

It seems that in summer they leave their barracks 
and go into camp. After we had visited a few 
technical things in which I was too polite to show 
that I was hardly interested we strolled over to | 
where we could see the little white tents under the 
Stars and Stripes. 

Five minutes later I was having more fun than I 
had ever had before in my life. Captain Colling- | 
wood had introduced me to “‘a great pal” of his, | 

| Mrs. Lawrence, who was sweet, and so tactful. 
| She just asked how I liked America, and a few of 


Careful comparison by 
food experts with other 
beef extracts establishes 
CupAHyY’s REx BEEF 
EXTRACT as absolutely 
the BEsT. 
Available always for in- 
stant use. 
Furnish your table with 
the Famous Cudahy 
Silver Tea and Bouillon 
Spoons. 


You Pay Nothing 





The 
BEST 











3in a d stamps to cover 
— oiling ond pat king — the things people are obliged to get off their minds | lor the 
SEE OFFER BELOW. | when they meet a foreigner; and then she introduced | price 
They are A-1 standard | five cadets to me, and before 1] had time to think I | . 
rade, superbly fash- found myself chatting away with those cadets as if possibl 
ioned. French gray I had grown up with them. 
(sterling) finish, free to 
from advertising and ex 


manufactured exclu- 
sively for us by the 

A celebrated _ silver- 
smiths, 


z 100" Ton 


produc 


Some girls were introduced to me, too, but luck- 
ily they didn’t seem to expect me to talk to them 
much, so I didn’t. More and more cadets kept 
coming over from camp, and joining our group, and 











Lid., |i being introduced in agreeable droves, until 1 gave ASK 
whose up even trying to remember their names. One of | YOUR 
name them, the best looking of all, explained many things DEALE 
they bear, about the cadets that I wished to know, and then | 
he declared that the really important question was | 
Cudahy’s ‘adr. r I was going to be ‘* an officer’s or a cadet’s | 
I hadn’t an idea what he meant, but I remem- Catalog 
Beef bered Vic’s saying that in the lower middle classes showin: 
\ they — call a man’s wife his “lady.” So | You write a few letters in the morning and late afternoon of life which could be done on many 
Extract after considering for a minute I said, in rather an wrapping paper with a pencil, and yet so great an interest is taken in what was written len 
embarrassed way, that I wasn’t ** quite sure yet : . : . styles 
Ser sidney & ema tes aime that what it was written on would be entirely overlooked. The larger proportion of your FREE 
Se ‘¢ ¥en mast be one or the other.” he inalsted correspondence, however, is subjected to colder scrutiny, and the appearance of a letter is ; 
ups, ‘or you'll be out of all the fun on both sides. I an equally important factor in the impression it leaves. 
Sauces, may be prejudiced, but I advise you to be a cadet’s 
lady. And you’d better decide now on account of Eat H lb €; d P ; 
} Savory |B) tonight.” on- Hurlbut Correspondence Papers Made 
Sundries ** Tonight ?”’ I repeated, puzzled. by aft 
** Yes, on account of making out yourcard. Say 5 ~ 
and Lady Letty, if you are going in with us can I make | aad worthy ambassadors, whatever ay be your menage ot you syne _The three with . 
out your card ?”? famous linens—Highland Linen, Twotone Linen, and Berkshire Linen Fabric, faultless vears 
BEEF Then arose a clamor. It appeared that they all | for every occasion yet with a wide range of choice in color, size and surface — brand | cot 
wanted to make out the card — whatever it was. I | your good taste as irrevocably as your signature does the opinions you have expressed. expel 
asked if I couldn’t have one from each, but it ; 


appeared that you couldn’t do that. My cadet had <> - ence 
























spoken first, so he said that he would do it; but the “ The Gen o Writing,” adelicht. (£4 > 
a could give me bell-buttons and chevrons, =~ desk book for all who write letters, sen free 4 SA Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Company 
and decorate fans for me instead. a LT "Al Pittsfield, Mass. 
“Do you like hops, Lady Betty?’’ inquired a EE, peasenenee ye 
perfect pet of a cadet, who looked like a cherub in | 7on, oR 
uniform, <H 
** Hops’? I wondered why he should ask me . 
such an irrelevant question, but I answered as intel- 
How ligently as I could: **I don’t know much about m eYrfla m na u S 
rT. Get them. I think they’re graceful, but I don’t like | 
4 Th ae oe trified. “TI ue” | O you know how beautiful, how serviceable, how economical Imperial 
<a _ e Spoons : petrified. re smell ? | 
| ** Yes. . It makes one sleepy.”’ Smyrna Rugs are? 


Some of them are exact reproductions of costly 
Oriental Rugs. Others are woven from exclusive designs by our own 
artists, and still others represent delightful Delft effects. They are pure 

wool and reversible. They will 
wear twice as long as a carpet at 
equal price and may be moved 
about and cleaned far more easily. 
You can get any size you need from 
a small rug for a doorway to a large 
room size 12x18 feet. There are 
no seams. Each is woven in a 
solid piece. 


For each Spoon desired send a metal cap 
from a 2-oz. or larger sized jar of Kex Beef 
Extract, or Cudahy’s Nutritive Beef Extract, 
and ten cents in silver or stamps to cover 
packing and mailing expenses. (A set of 
six spoons requires 6 metal caps and 60c.) 

State plainly whether you want Tea Spoons 
or Bouillon Spoons. When neither are 
specified we send lea Spoons. 


‘*T guess we won't give you much chance to be 
sleepy tonight,’’ said he, ‘* at our hop.”’ 
Then I understood. But what a funny thing to 
} calla ball: a *‘ hop’’! 
They explained, too, when they saw how stupid 
I was, that you were an “ officer’s lady’’ if you 
danced with officers, and walked with them, and 
flirted with them, and didn’t bother with cadets; 
or vice versa. Then I decided at once that I 
would be a cadet’s lady, though I was sorry I had 
tract, or 60c and we will mail you only one night to be it in. They were sorry, too, 
sold by grocers and draggin pone plan facmon gd adam hy op 
THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY, lots for which cadet should take me to Flirtation 
Beef Extract Dept. T, South Omaha, Nebr. Walk, but I said I had to go with Mr. Parker. 
Senl 2 cent stamp for ‘ From Ranch to Table,” He must have been listening, for he came up to 
an illustrated cook bok. me at once and announced that it was time to go 
now. He rather put on airs of having a right to 
tell me what I must do, and I didn’t like it much, 
especially before those dear cadets. 


ox 


I went, like a disagreeable lamb sulking on its 
way to the slaughter; but, thank goodness, I was 
engaged already for nearly all the dances, and most 
of them had to be split in two, there were so many 
cadets for them. 

We saw Kosciusko’s monument, and then we 
began winding our way along a most exquisite 
path overhanging the river, always shadowed by 
trees. Sometimes it was cut through a green 
arbor, with a light like liquid emeralds; some- 
times it ran high on the rocks; sometimes it dipped 
down close to the water; but invariably there was 


just enough room for two, and no more, to walk 
CAI ox side by side. By-and-by we seemed to have passed 
beyond the inhabited zone. Then Potter asked me 


if I were not tired from so much walking, and pre- 
The Oxygen Tooth Powder 


If you cannot obtain it, send us the name of 
your dealer and 50c in stamps, and we will 
send you the regular size,a 2-oz.,jar of Rex 
Beef Ex 





We have produced at great expense a 
very handsome book, ‘‘Art and Utility,” 
showing these beautiful Imperial Smyrna 
Rugs in their exact colorings and details 
of patterns. We will be very glad to for- 
ward a copy to your address. Dealers 
gonesalty throughout the United States 
iandle these rugs. If your local dealer 
does not carry them, kindly advise us. 


te AUTION « Inthe selvage of every 


* Genuine Imperial 
Smyrna Rug is woven the registered 
tr: ad | ~ R 99 Do not neglect to look for it. 
mark «OK.  Itisyourguarantee and ours. 


W. & J. SLOANE, sitsntisg agus 880 Broadway, WE:W YORK 
Easy Walkin 
4 51 | Cold Fee 








your 
teeth 


in the glass every 
day after using 

































are banished. 
Warm feet in- 





because your foot rests on a scientifically 





tended to be done up; so, of course, I had to sit 
down by him on a rock with a green, moss-velvet 
and see them cushion. 

Soon he began talking ina silly, melting way, 
and at last declared that he ‘‘ fell all over himself 
in love with me the first minute he saw me.’’ 

** Day before yesterday!’’ I exclaimed. ‘* What 










grow whiter. 


Calox contains nature’s 
purifier, oxygen and 
milk of lime, ensuring 
sound white teeth and 
a clean, healthy mouth. 


A sample sufficient for 


several days’ trial sent 
free to every applicant. 


Of all druggists or sent prepaid on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 90 Fulton St. , New York 


>, 








NATUR 


The closet with a slant. There's a 
profound yet simple hygienic reason 
which you will understand after read- 
ing our illustrated book. Sent free. 
You need the truth on health and 
comfort. Write for free book 10. 


THE NATUR® co., Salem, N. J. U.S. A. 















| nonsense. I don’t believe in love at first sight — 


at least, [don’t think Ido. Anyhow, nobody could 
fall in love with me in that way.’’ 

** Couldn’t they, though? All Americans will fall 
in love with you like that, and it’s just what I want 


| to guard against. I want you to be engaged to me 
| before you go to Newport. Then I shall feel safe.’’ 


** Dear me, are you really proposing, and it isn’t 
in joke?’’ I asked. 
‘* Would I propose to Lady Betty Bulkeley in 


joke?’’ he reproached me. ‘‘ Won’t you just play 
| we’re engaged, anyhow, and see how you like it?” 


But now I was really cross, and wouldn’t hear 


| a word more of such nonsense, so I jumped up. 


‘*If you’ve really proposed— which I doubt,” 


| said I,** you must please understand that you’ve 
| been formally refused. But I forgive you because 


I believe you must have been chaffing, and because 


| it’s my first proposal. Now, do be sensible and 


take me back, or I shall have to find my way alone 
— or else ask a strange cadet to pilot me.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 73 





duce sleep. The 


constructed Cushion, which at once adapts 
itself to the shape of the botiom of the foot. 


Worth Cushion 
Sole 








most comfortable thing you ever put 
foot into is 


DeFreest and Stover’s 


Slumber Slipper 


Will keep the 
ankles warm. 
Worn in bed 
and out. Made 
of a handsome 
fleece-lined 
knit fabric; 
tops beautifully 
embroidered 
with silk. Dainty colorings. Send size of shoe. Dif- 
Serent sizes if desired. For men, women and children. 


DeFreest and Stover, 18 Second St., Waterford, N. Y. 






Two Pairs for 25c.— Postpaid 





° together with a closer fit 
Style and Lightness are secured in this shoe, 
because the cushion yields to the foot, allowing more room 
than with a hard, stiff inner sole. Made in various styles, 
heavy and light, lace, button, Congress and dainty Oxfords. 


Men’s $3.50 to $4 Women’s $3 and $3.50 


Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn't them send his name 
to us and we will mail to you our cat- 
alogue and find a way to supply you. 


The Cummings Co. 


406 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 








Baby Clothes Patterns 


My New outfit contains 30 patterns and 
directions for long, or 10 for short clothes, 
with directions for material, etc., a copy of 
Nurses HINTts TO MOTHERS, also TRUE 
MOTHERHOOD, and my catalogue monet sm | 
articles and clothing for the new baby, with prices and fu 

descriptions. This outfit sent postpaid for 25 cents, silver 
orstamps. Iguarantee satisfaction or will refund your money. 


Address MRS. C. E. ATSMA, Newark, New Jersey 
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FOR WOMEN 












BEST 
for the 








price 
possible aioe 
to 
produce All 
styles 
All 
ASK leathers 
f By 
YOUR Mail 
DEALER 25¢. 


Catalog 
showing 
many 
styles 
FREE 


Made 
by a firm 
with 40 
years’ 
experi- 


Look 
for this 


Rice & Hutchins, inc. 


11 High Street, Boston, Mass. 














LET US PAY YOUR 
DRESSMAKING BILLS! 


HOW ? 
By giving to YOU the three or 


four profits that usually go to 
middlemen. We do this for 
you when you buy 


“HOPEWELL” 
MELTON 


Direct from the Hopewell Mills. 
Price, $1.30 per yd., 54 
in. wide. Anywhere else 
you would pay from $1.50 
to $2.00 per yard for cloth 
of this quality. 

** Hopewell "’ Melton is guar- 
anteed to contain nothing but 
the most carefully selected | 
straight fleece wool. 

Probably vou know that a 
large majority of so-called 
‘*all-wool" cloths are really 
only “commercially all-wool,” 
which means that they con- 


tain more or less of cotton, 
shoddy and other adulterants. 
The absolutely all-wool 


standard of “ Hopewell” 
cloths means firmness — per- 
manent lustre—colors that will 
not fade — garments that hold 
their shape and retain their 
beauty until they are entirely 
worn out. 

** Hopewell " Melton is made in 
a variety of styles — quiet, in good 
taste, but possessing a 
and characte, —-and in a large 
of colorings and mixtures. 


SAMPLES FREE! 


Drop us a postal. Do not fail to 
tell us what colors and mixtures 
youprefer. The samples you ask 
for will be sent by return mail. 

If you buy our cloth and do not 
like it when it is received, you can 
send it back and your money will 
be immediately returned without 
argument or question. 

The Hopewell Mills were esta!- 
lished in 1836, and a spotless rep- 
utation of nearly 70 years stands 
behind every yard of “ He opew ell’ 
cloth and every ‘* Hopewell "'guar- 
antee. 

You cannot afford to buy your 
Fall garments until you have sent 
for our samples. 


bo IT NOW! 
Hopewell Mills, Dept, A, Hopewell, Conns 





PARKER'S ARCTIC SOCKS | 


(TRADE-MARK) Reg. 
Healthful for bed-chamber, bath and sick- 
room. Worn in rubber boots, alsorhs 
perspiration. Made of knitted fal- 
ric, lined with soft white 
wool fleece. Sold in 
all sizes by dealers or 
by mail, 25c. pair. 
Parker pays postage. 
Look for Parker’s name in every pair. 








Catalogue free. 
J H. Parker, Dept. 1, 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 


| there were even more 


LADY BETTY SEES 
NEW YORK 
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That threat found a vulnerable spot; and he was 
not halt bad on the way home — perhaps no worse 
than the name of the Walk allowed. 

I was a good deal excited about the ball, as it 
was my very first. Sally Woodburn had looked at 
my things, and told me to wear a little white thing 
of embroidered Indian muslin. It is a rag com- 
pared to Sally’s and Mrs. Ess-Kay’s gorgeous 
things, but when Sally had done my hair in a new 
way, and fastened around my throat a lovely string 
of pearls she iad brought, I looked quite nice. 

The *‘hop’’ was in a great big room, which 
was degorated with quantities of American flags. 
There were lots of girls—the youngest things. 
Hardly any of them could have been out — but 
men: counting officers and 
cadets, at least two for each girl. 

The card which my particular cadet had talked 
about making for me was a program, with all the 
dances and the men’s names and illuminations 
which he had put on himself. It was beautiful, 
and I told him that I would always keep it. I 
danced every dance, with two partners for each, 
and there was a cotillion afterward, with favors to 
remind the girls who got them of West Point: 
little flags and buttons and bits of gold lace; but 
I was very lucky, for some of the friends I had made 
in camp had smuggled me special things, and I 
shall have quite a collection of sergeant’s stripes 
and corporal’s chevrons, belt-buckles and beauti- 
ful bell-buttons with initials scratched on them. 

Although I didn’t get to bed till after two I was 
up early next morning, because I had promised my 
best cadets that I would be at morning parade, or 
whatever they call it, to say good-by. Sally went 
with me, and it was quite an affecting parting. I 
shall never forget those dear boys if I live to bea 
hundred, though I can’t remember any of their 
names, as, after all, I lost the card I meant to keep. 

Vil 
LLthe preparations that Mrs. Ess-Kay had to 
make for Newport kept us two more days in 
New York; it was terribly hot, but I was not sorry 
to stay, as we did so many amusing things. 

Mr. Doremus was detained, too— by his tailor, 
he said — so we saw a good deal of him, as Mrs. 
Van der Windt had left for her Newport cottage. 
We did go to a roof-garden entertainment, after 
all, and it was most fascinating. I saw the moon 
coming up, and gilding thousands of roofs, and I 
couldn’t help wondering which was the roof of that 
club where poor, handsome Jim Brett was em- 
ployed; though, of course, I couldn’t speak of him 
to any one except Vivace. 

We lunched one day at an enormous and very 
fashionable red-brick hotel called the Waldorf- 
Astoria, and went into a Moorish room, and had 
delicious things to eat in a beautiful restaurant, 
which had not an out-of-season air. Ihadn’t known 
that a hotel could be as big as the Waldorf-Astoria, 
though Mrs. Ess-Kay says there are several just 
about as large in New York. 

The second day after we came back from West 
Point, as I went downstairs the first thing in the 
morning, I heard Mrs. Ess-Kay at the telephone, 
telling a manicure to call. Then we went in to 
breakfast. It appears that the manicure person is 
a great catch; you are very lucky to get him with- 
out making an appointment long beforehand. 

While she was talking about this Sally was 
glancing over letters, and there was one in which 
she seemed particularly interested. She looked 
up from it suddenly, when Mrs. Ess-Kay said she 
was not going out, and exclaimed, ‘* Oh, then I 
may have Betty. How nice, I do so want to show 
her the Park,’’ and it was arranged that she and I 
should go in aboutan hour. Mrs. Ess-Kay thought 
we ought to start at once, as it would be cooler; 
but for some reason Sally did not like that idea. 
Meanwhile, she ran out by herself on an errand, 
but by a quarter-past ten she had come back to 
fetch Vivace and me for our walk. I hadn’t yet 
been shown Central Park. Mrs. Ess-Kay said it 
was horrid out of season, but Sally didn’t agree 
with her, and I thought it lovely. There were 
only a few people of our sort, riding or driving, 
but lots of children were playing about, and it was 
wonderful that the trees and grass and flowers 
could have kept so fresh through such heat. 


ex 


Sally Woodburn was in a sentimental mood. 
She is generally full of fun, in her soft, quiet little 
way; but this morning she was all poetry and 
romance, and when she had found a certain narrow, 
shady path which she had been looking for, sud- 
denly she said, ‘‘ Have you ever thought about 
what it would be like to be in love?” 

** Yes,’’? Lhad to admit; ‘‘ have you ?”’ 

‘* T know, once for all,’’ said Sally, in a changed 
voice. ‘*‘ That is why I wanted to talk about it to 
you, before you really begin life overhere. Perhaps 
I’ll tell you my little story. I don’t tell it to 
people. But maybe I will to you, this morning. 
You’!] hear a lot of talk about money at Newport,’’ 
she went on. ‘* You'll be with people to whom 
money’s of more importance than anything else. 
Some rich young men are certain to ask you to 
marry them —very nice fellows they may be, and 
they will show you heaps of attention, and as you’re 
so young and inexperienced you may lose your head 
a little bit. But dojust remember that losing your 
head and being flattered and amused isn’t falling 
in love. A man must be able to make you love 
him for himself, and that self must be worth loving; 
for nothing eise is any good in the end. Now I'll 
tell you my story —it will give you something to 
think about. 

** When I was nineteen—a year older than you— 
I cared for a man, and he for me. We cared for 
each other —terribly. But he was poor; and not 
only that, he came from people whom mine looked 
down upon. SoI was weak enough to give him up. 
Then my relatives took me to Europe, and because 
I had some money an Italian prince we met in Rome 
wanted to marry me. ‘They almost argued me into 
consenting, and though they didn’t quite, the news 
went home to Kentucky that I was engaged. The 
man I really loved believed it. He was a Catholic, 
and he became a monk. No one ever wrote to me 
about it. All my friends thought the less I heard 
of him the better. And two years later, when I 
went back home—not engaged, and thinking in 
my heart that there was, and always would be, 
only one man for me in the world — it was to learn 
that that man had taken the final vows which would 
separate him from earthly love forever. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 

















Bagdad Couch Cover 


The Couch Cover in this illustration is sixty 
yards long, with heavy fringe and tassels, and perfectly reversible. 

made in two soft pleasing combinations in true Eastern colors — red and 
green and blue and red —a welcome Christmas token. 


looiifape 


Trane Mann Reeestrars 


The decorative and serviceable mission of 
the Artloom Couch Cover is greater than is 
merely implied in the name. Its uses are 
varied, many of which call for practical service 
and wear-resisting qualities, as well as har- 
monious accord with the surrounding furnish- 
ings. A Couch Cover will prolong the life of 
the old couch, will protect the new one. For 
the window and hail seat, the den, library, 
music-room, the most quaint, elaborate and 
artistic effects in Turkish and Oriental designs 
are to be had, suitable for couch and seat- 
coverings. 


Artloom Tapestry Curtains from $3.00 to $20.00 a Pair 


Artloom Couch Covers from $3.00 to $7.50 

















PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Iusist on seeing this 


om home decorations ever 
label. It appears printed. Appreciated by every woman who 
on ever” genuine has the good taste to care about the proper 
artloom production decoration of her home. Written by Miss 
end t tle taaeh af Edith W. Fisher, whose articles in THE 


character, fineness 
of texture, trueness 
of design and color 
—wearing guaiities. 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 


Page 73 





inches wide and three 
It is 


$3.00 


Price 





The woman who is not already acquainted 
with Artloom Tapestry Curtains, Couch Covers, 
and Table Covers will be surprised not only in 
the design and colorings but in their price. Pat- 
terns and color effects, wearing and holding 
qualities, equal the finest imported tapestries, yet 
within the cost reach of the economical house- 
keeper. For your home decoration or gift giv- 
ing, you will find splendid suggestions in ournew 
Style Book “‘H,”’ mailed free on request. The 
articles are shown in actual colors, enabling you 
to select weave, design and color desired for } 
any particular effect Write for it today. 





Artloom Table Covers from $1.50 to $5.00 
“HOME MAKING” 


The cleverest book « 








LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL have stamped 
her an authority on the subject. In this book 
she tells how to arrange all the living rooms 
in your home, combining economy and at- 
tractiveness. Illustrated with twelve full-page 
views showing contrasting interior arrange- 
ments. Send us this coupon with four cents 
in stamps and the name of your department 
store vr dry goods dealer and we will send 
you a copy of **‘ Home Making,” of which we 
are the exclusive publishers. 71 
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DOWN FILLED DOLL’S PILLOW 
for dealer’s name and 6c in stamps. 


We want every mother to know of the purity of the 
Emmerich Guaranteed Feather Pillows and to know that tlhe 
health of all the members of the family, and especially of the 
chiklren, depends in a.great measure upon the purity of the 
pillows upon which they seek sleep and health-giving rest. 
Every genuine “ Emmerich” Pillow has attached our pat- 
ented envelope tag, which contains the Emmerich Guaranteed 
Insurance Certificate, an insurance policy guaranteeing 
Clean, Pure, Downy, Fluffy Feathers, no cotton, 
shoddy or other feather substitutes —no impure or uncured 
feathers—no odor. Entire pillow satisfaction or money 
refunded. For sale by leading Furniture, Dry Goods and 
Department Stores everywhere. 

In All Grades $2.50 to $10.00 a pair. 

Send for our free bocklet, “ Fine Feathers Make Fine 
Pillows."’ Very interesting and if you want the doll’s pillow 
add 6 cents in stamps and your dealer's name. 


CHAS. EMMERICH & CO. 
Makers of Fine Feather Pillows 
Emmerich Building, 16-32 Huron Street, Chicago 








Even with the 
greatest care you 
cannot prevent 
germs and dust 
from lodging in 
the inaccessible 
joints of « wood- 
en beds. The only 
“always clean,” 
guaranteed abso- 
lutely hygienic 
beds are 





TRADE @ ARK © 
Sanitaire 
IRON BEDS $2 TO $25 


See above illustration. 


Pure, ‘‘Snowy-white,’’ ‘Sanitaire Gold,’ 
and many other beautiful “Sanitaire” 
finishes, smooth and hard as marble, every 
point penetrated by fresh air and sunlight. 
Up-to-date housekeepers buy “Sanitaire” 
beds. Physicians urge their use. 


FRE To those who write we will send 


“ Snowy-white ’ or “ 
tubing. Also our booklet “ 


a sample of 
Sanitaire Gold" Finished 
Sanitary Bed Rooms." 


Marion Iron & Brass Bed Co., 500 Sanitaire Ave., Marion, Ind., U.S. A. 


NYE AND HERRING 
Infants’ and Children’s Outfitters 


“From Maker to Hearer™ at Wholesale Prices. 

Send 4c. for Catalog, which places our store in 
your home, illustrating everything necessary for 
Children up to 6 years. Purchase from us and 
save time, worry and expense. Money refunded if not 
satisfied. A17 & 19 Quincy St., Chicago. 











BRILLIANT BLACK 


JAP ALAC 


applied to 


RANGES 


Registers, Furnace, Gas and 
Water Pipes, Iron Fences, Wire 
Screens—in fact, all iron or 
metal surfaces, and old buggies 
or Carriages, produces a glossy 
black finish that is both beautiful 


** Here comes some one we’ve seen before. 


and durable. 


For sale by all paint dealers. 


Write today for 


color card 


showing 13 colors, and instruct- 


ive booklet describing 


the many 


uses for JAP-A-LAC. 





United States. 





LS YOUR dealer does not keep FAP-A-LAC, 
send us his name and 10c. toe cover cost of 
matling, and we will send a FRE Sampie 
(quarter pint can), 


fo any point in the 








DO 
YOUR 
OWN 


+ —VARNISHING 





The Prettiest 
Handkerchiefs 


sold in the y nited States are the PULL- 


MAN ALI 


PURE IRISH 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


LINEN 
. Besides being the 


Bonet they are the best values, giving 
LINEN at reasonable prices. 
N > To protect the public against 
the cotton-mixe:! handkerchiefs 
so often sold as linen 
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Pullman Linen 
Handkerchiefs 
BEAR this Label 
For your own protection and satisfaction INSIST 


on getting handkerchiefs with this label. 
Almost all dealers carry these goocls. 


If your 


dealer does not, write us, giving his name, and we 
will see that you are supplied through the dealer 
with the best and prettiest handkerchiefs your 


money will buy. 


FREE on request—a book showing how to 
make pretty and useful things from handkerchiefs. 


JOHN PULLMAN & CO. 
Broadway, New York City 


Belfast, Ireland. 


8t. Gall, Switzerland 


Manufacturers and Importers of Irish Linen 
handkerchiefs since 1835. 





j ILLUSTRATIONS HALF SIZE ’ 
| SUGGESTIONS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 


1 Sil’r Spoon Wild Rose"’$0.75 


2 Solid Gold Cuff Buttons 2.75 10 


3 Gold Plated Wrooch . .50 
4 Solid Gold Cross . . 4.50 
5 “ Brooch. . 1.00 
6 Gold Plated Brooch . 1.00 
7 Silver Hat Pin ... .50 
8 Solid Gold Cuff Buttons 1.75 





9 Se lid Gold Brooch . 
** Scarf Pin 
11 Gold Plated Brooch 
12 Solid Gold Pin ° 
13Gold Plated Lace Pin. . 
14 Sol. Gold Sc'f Pin, Sapphire 1 ‘50 
15 Solid Gold Sc arf Pin os oe 
16“ o « 898 


By sending today for our free catalogue of Gold and Silver 
Jewelry you will see how you can save one-third of your 
purchase price and still buy a fine grade of goods. 
refunded on any article not entirely satisfactory. 


TURNER JEWELRY CO., 


Money 
Dept. L, 


Providence, R. L 








LADY BETTY SEES 
NEW YORK 
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**Oh, Betty, you don’t know what I suffered. 
I'd been saying to myself that when I saw him 
again—as I meant to—I would know by his eyes 
at the first glance whether he still cared as much as 


| ever, and if he did I would ask him to marry me. 


But I never saw him again, except with the eyes 
of my heart; and I always see him so. Not an 
hour passes that I don’t see him so.”’ 

** You poor darling!’’ I exclaimed. And there 
was a note in her voice that made my eyelids sting. 

For a minute we were both silent; and then 
Sally said quietly, as if she were glad to speak, 
Do you 
recognize him? And shall you bow?” 

Vivace gave such a spring that his leash, which 
I’'d been holding carelessly, was jerked out of my 
hand. It was my brown man — Jim Brett. 

My face did feel red! Vivace was making sucha 


| fuss that Sally could hardly help guessing whose 


the dog had been. But I made the best of it. 

**Of course I recognize him, and of course I 
shall bow,” said I. ‘* He was very kind to me on 
the dock, when I was at Letter B.”’ 

Sally didn’t make any remark about Vivace’s 
capers, though by this time he was wagging all 
over with joy at his master’s feet, and jumping up 
to his knees. I was grateful to her. 

In another moment we three had met, in the 
shady path, far away from everybody else, and 
Vivace began running back and forth between his 
master and me, as if he wanted to make us good 
triends, and not hurt either of our feelings. 

** How do you do?” said I, holding out my 
hand. ‘* What a coincidence, meeting you here. 
And my dear little dog that somebody sent me 
does seem to take an extraordinary tancy to you.’’ 

Mr. Jim Brett laughed, and kept his hat off, 
which made him look very nice with the dap- 
pling green and gold light waving over his thick, 
short black hair, and his forehead, which was 
whiter than the rest of his face. 


or 


He had on better clothes than he had worn on 
shipboard, but they were blue serge, with the air 
of having been bought ready-made at a cheap shop. 
In spite of them, however, he looked very hand- 
some, and every inch of hima gentleman. I don’t 
think many men, even in Stan’s set, could wear 
those badly-cut things and look as he did in them. 

I asked Sally if I might introduce *Mr. Brett to 
her, and she said ‘* Yes,’’ and smiled up so sweetly 
that I was delighted, because, for all her talk about 
Nature’s noblemen, I felt I didn’t know her well 


| enough to be quite sure how she would take it. 


But she talked to him charmingly, and compli- 


| mented him upon his bravery on shipboard. 


‘** Every one of us admired you for it,’’ she said, 
‘*and I’m very glad to meet you this morning.’’ 

Mr. Brett thanked her, and, of course, said how 
pleased he was, too. ‘‘I am taking a holiday,” he 
added, looking at me. I was glad to hear that, 


because, seeing him out at this time, the thought | 
had occurred to me that he might have lost his em- | 


ployment at the club. But I only answered that it 
was a lovely day for a holiday, and that I didn’t 
believe he could find a better place to spend it. 

** Have you fed the squirrels yet ?’’ he asked. 

* Oh, no; can one do that ?’’ I exclaimed. ‘I 


| should love it.” 
** May I go and get some peanuts?’’ he said to | 


Sally. 


** Do,’’ she said, in her pleasant, friendly way, 


which was just as nice for him as it had been for | 
** We will go on to the wistaria | 


Stan, or nicer. 
arbor and wait for you. 
squirrels there.’’ 

Vivace broke away from me again, and followed 
him, but still Sally seemed to take no notice. 

The wistaria arbor, which we soon reached, was 
like a fairy bower hung with thousands of amethyst 
lamps burning perfume instead of oil; and the 
moment we sat down a troop of the fairy residents, 
cleverly disguised as gray squirrels with adorable 
little faces, began excitedly to talk us over. They 


There are always lots of 


| stole nearer, by twos, by fours, then raced away 


again, gray and soft as undyed ostrich feathers, 


| blown by the sweet-smelling breeze, when they saw 


my brown man coming back with Vivace. 
I was afraid that Vivace would make a dash and 


frighten them, but he behaved himself, and gravely 


looked on as Mr. Brett produced six smali, brown 
paper bags, crammed full of the most extraordinary 
objects. They looked something like wood carv- 
ings of unripe bean-pods, but it appeared that they 
were peanuts. I couldn’t help feeling as if I had 
known Mr. Brett for a long time, as he sat by us on 
the bench under the wistaria, helping Sally and me 


| feed the squirrels, and shelling peanuts for us to 


eat, too. There must be something particular 
about peanuts which gives you a ‘‘ homey ”’ sort of 


feeling if you share them with people. 


ox 


Mr. Brett didn’t tell us much about himself, but 
from the few things he did tell I gathered the im- 
pression that he had led an open-air, adventurous 
sort of life. He showed that he knows a great deal 
about horses, and I rather hope he has been a cow- 
boy. Sally and he talked about books; he spoke 
about some college in the West where he had been, 
and I was glad that he was a University man: 
though why I should care I don’t know. 

We stopped in the wistaria arbor for more than 
an hour, as I knew by my bracelet watch, when 


| Sally said suddenly we must go— though I hadn’t 
| dreamed till then that we had been half as long. I 


shook hands with Mr. Brett for good-by, and so did 
Sally; but nobody spoke about our meeting again, 
as perhaps we should if he were in Mrs. Ess-Kay’s 
set. It seemed very sad, and irrevocable, some- 
how, and I had a heavy sort of feeling that life can 
be full of hard things. 

His eyes looked wistful, and I said what I 
couldn’t have said to a man ot my own rank. 

‘* I’ve kept those roses you sent me by that dear, 


funny little black boy, all this time in water, and | 
| they are fresh still, though a lot of others I have 


had since are faded,’”’ I told him; and in that mood 
I didn’t care whether Sally heard or not. 
The brown man’s face flushed up, and the wistful 


| look in his eyes brightened into something which I 
| felt was gratitude for my rather silly speech. 


** IT think those roses will hate to die,’’ he said. 

‘* Perhaps I shall press them in a book,’’ I 
answered, *‘to remind me of my first hours in 
America.’’ 

Then we parted. 


CONTINUED IN THE DECEMBER JOURNAL 
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Making the Home 
Beautiful 


It is beyond your realm of fancy to picture the beautiful, 
useful things you can make with a few cents’ worth of 
DENNISON’S CREPE PAPER. Even by the most inex 
perienced fingers it can be transformed into beautiful 














art creations. 


Flowers of every kind that deceive the 


eye. Festoons and decorations that make the home a 


bower of beauty. 
lamp shades, 


Useful things of every description, 
candle shades, curtains, ice cups, bon bon 


boxes, waste baskets, whisk holders, fans, wall cover- 
ing, fancy costumes, hats, doll dresses, and a thousand 


and one things, any of 


which costs but a few pennies 


for material, and all of which you can make with 


Dennison’s FREE book, 
guide you. 


“Art and 
Send for the book and see how easy it all is. 


Decoration,” to 


‘he great secret in working crepe paper is to get 


Dennison’s. 


You can’t produce the 


same result with 


any crepe paper but Dennison’s, as no other possesses 
its splendid strength and shading, 


and CREPE PAPER NAPKINS can le found at 
Because of their exquisite designs and the purity of the material, 
DENNISON'S CREPE PAPER NAPKINS are fast taking the place 
If you cannot get just what you want, notify us, and 


of linen, 
we will see that you can get it. 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT 


Send your address to our nearest store and receive FREE an 
assortment of beautiful table decorations made with DENNISON'S 
Please address Dept. 


CREPE PAPER. 


Boston, 26 Franklin St. 





° > 


all dealers. 





1 at our nearest store. 


Dennison Manufacturing Company 
THE TAG MAKERS 

New York, 15 John St. 

Philadelphia, 1007 Chestnut St. 

Chicago, 128 Franklin St. 

St. Louis, 413 North 4th St. 








If you would 


have clean, 
teeth, —like other 
users of 


handsome 


you should use | 
Sanitol Tooth Powder | 


daily. Its invigorating 
effect is due to those 
active antiseptic princi- 
ples, combined only in 
Sanitol. Price 25c. 

Also Liquid — Paste — Brush. 


FREE: The most interesting booklet 
on the teeth you ever read. 


The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


An Association of Dentists con- 
ducted on the co-operative plan. 


Highest and only Award, World’s Fair, 1904. 


JULIA MARLOWE Says: 


“I have just read the little story ‘A Bride and A 
Bridle’ with a pleasure that others will no doubt share.”’ 


SANITOL 
TOOTH 
PowbeR 





“A Bride and A Bridle” is a short, sparkling story 


of a man and a girl who love fine horses and learn to 
love each other. Richly made, handsomely tound in 
boards, illustrated with eight full-page drawings by 
one of the leading popular artists, and enclosed in a 
neat box. Now in its 5oth thousand. 

Well-known New York publishers have said that 
‘A Bride and A Bridle” is one of the most cleverly 
made books issued in years. 

Four of the drawings in ‘‘A Bride and A Bridle”’ 
have been enlarged and published iv the shape of 
prints, size 12% x 17%. Being skillfully printed in 


| many colors on heavy plate paper, they make stunning 


decorations for library, den or any room. In book 
stores these pictures would retail at $f each. No 
advertising appears on the front of them. Sixty thou- 


| sand have been sold to date. 


A copy of “A Bride and A Bridle’’ can be secured 
by sending ten cents for mailing expense to C. B. 
Ryan, General Passenger Agent, Seaboard Air Line 
Railway, Portsmouth, Va. 

A set of the four enlarged prints may be had by 
sending 30 cents to Street & Finney, 27 East 22nd 
Street, New York. Stamps, drafts, postal orders 
or currency accepted. 





DL Oy Os a ne 
ROLL, 


To have a well-dressed bed 

replace the wrinkled pil- 
lows during the day with a stylish 
and handsome Acme Bolster Roll, 
covered to match the spread. You'll 
see at a glance the charming effect it lends to the 
entire surroundings. It is made of strong, corru- 
gated jute-board, weighs only 4 lbs., is very easy to 
handle, lasts a lifetime. One style has openings 
in which to place the pillows during the day. 

Sold (ready to cover) at furniture stores for $2.00, or 
sent express prepaid upon receipt of price to any point on 
or east of the Mississippi River. When ordering, state — 
of bed. Beware of cheap imitations called “just as 
Our 68-page Book, * HOME COMFORT AND BEA TY, ” 


Sent Free for your own and your furniture dealer's name 


H. & D. PAPER CO., 821 Water 8t., Sandusky, Ohio 





YOUR 
FEET WARM 


When RIDING 
or DRIVING in cold 
weather, USE 


Lehman 
Carriage Heaters 


Good for wagons, sleighs and 
automobiles, too 


C7 300,000 LEHMAN HEATERS 
are in use by leading physicians, auto- 
mobilists, horsemen, farmers, etc., every- 
where. They are universally known as 
the Standard and Best. They burn 
LEHMAN COAL at a cost of 2c for a 
day's heat, and from which there is no 
smell, smoke nor danger. Beware of 
imitations. Our goods have been on 
the market for over 20 years, and are 

known to be the BEST money and 
skilled labor can produce. Our booklet 
telling more about them and giving 
prices is free for the asking, to those 
who mention this magazine. 
LEHMAN BROS., Mfrs. 
10 Bond 8t., New York. 
J. W. ERRINGER, 
Gen. West Sales Agt., 
45 E. Congress St., 
Chicago, 
I. 



































Good Style 


Stylishness depends less on money 


than on taste. It is essentially the re- 
sult of discrimination in Jitt/e details. 
One of the important features of 
“style” this Fall and Winter is the 
new, rounded, well-defined waist-line, 
adopted by all the fashion authorities 
of Europe and America. 
It is an effect that depends entirely 
upon the corset, and the ONLY ready- 
to- wear corset that gives it correctly 


| TAPERING WAIST 


which is made in various grades and lengths 
ranging in price from $1 to $4. 

Special attention is called to the new 
“Circular Hip” style, No. 379, at $1.50; 
and the already popular style No. 384 at $2 
These represent the newest designs in the 
Tapering Waist. 

Every R & G corset is guaranteed. 


R & G CORSET CO. 


New York 
Chicago San Francisco 















Boston 





hest Grade 





The Hi 


- is guaranteed pure dyed and contains no f 
substances injurious to the wee of tl 
Sold by leading dealers th t Ams 
all desirable shades. . {/ yours hasw't the 

| write to us groing bis name and we will find 

to supply you. “Please remember that © 

» Yarn Dyed Satin is made by the Royal’ 


running over 1000 looms and produci more 
_ than 100,000 yards of satin every woke Oa 
the most intelligent silk workers codaeicpetll 
to abtain the results which have made these _ 
satins recognized as the highest grade in the 
world. Royal Yarn Dyed Satin Linings re- ; 
| ceived the Grand Prize at St. Louis. 

Our trade-mark shown below appears on the 
| back of every yard of satin and protects you 


' in buying genuine Royal Yarn Dye Satin, | 


i* . Roya, Weavinc Company 
Pawtucket, R. 1. 


se 
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when it can be kept 


WhyletBabycry “happy as a sun- 


flower,”’comfortable and well dayandnight,ina 


Glascock’s Baby-jumper 


Rocking Chair, Bed, High Chair and Go- Cart 
combined. Splendid for * “the new baby;"’ and 
adjustable for it as it grows older. Designed 

on special hygienic lines, beautifully made; 
very strong. Babies love the gentle motion. 
A wonderful heip in the healthful care 

of your child. Physicians urge the use 

of Glascock’s Jumper—the standard. 
Sold with or without Go-Cart attachment. 
Buy cf your dealer, or of us direct, if 











he hasn't Glascock’s Jumper. 30 
Days FREE Trial. Write for cat- 
alog and mother’s manual, “‘The 


20th Century Baby,.”” FREE 
GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., 
Box 306, Muncie, Indiana. 
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| straighten matters out. 


| A third bandit toiled just behird, 


'HOW JULIA MARLOWE | 


CLIMBED VESUVIUS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


Being thus enlightened it did not take long to 
The burliest two among 
the whilom bandits, who mow seemed very decent 
chaps, were assigned to aid Miss Marlowe, by 
preceding her up the difficult trail, each with a 
leather strap about his waist and the loose ends 
of the straps grasped in Miss Marlowe’s hands. 
to catch her 
should she stumble, or should a strap break. I 
was supplied with a similar escort, and with 
torches ahead and behind, as before, we entered 
upon the real test of endurance. Having no au- 
thoritative data I am unable to say just how many 
hundred feet our progress of the next two hours 
covered. It probably was not far, but we felt as 
if we had been pushed and pulied and dragged 
upward for years and years, to an altitude only 
slightly lower than that of the stars which twinkled 
above us, before we sank down at last on the 


bleak plateau that stretches grimly around the | 
stream of molten lava issuing from a crack near | 


the top of the crater. 
So deep and soft was the upper and compara- 


| tively recent layer of ashes through which we had 


struggled to this eminence that every step had left 


| us buried to the knees, and often a trifling slip had 
| sent us reeling and sliding, half smothered in dust, 
| back over many yards of the ground so hardly won. 


A belt of stunted and blackened trees that some- 
how managed to retain life on this sheer slope 
afforded us an occasional opportunity to rest, and 
with our arms clasped around some trunk we paused 
to ease our galloping hearts. I was ready to retreat 
at the first complaint which should indicate that 
Miss Marlowe’s endurance was exhausted. But, 
though her breath was labored, and though she 
shook like an aspen leaf whenever we halted, she 








complained of nothing and found the courage to | 


make more than one.humorous comment. 


E HAD supposed that, once on the plateau, we 
should be past the worst. But when we had 
once more begun our advance we saw our mistake. 
The ashes no longer impeded us, but as we clambered 
and crept and hopped over the tempestuous, petri- 


| fied billows of that interminable sea of cold lava 


we were scratched, bruised, torn 
until all other sensations were numbed in the con- 
stant clutch of pain. 
themselves astray, so we had to crawl back at least 
a hundred yards to start afresh. Sometimes we 
were obliged to make wide and dangerous detours, 
to avoid lurid pools of hot lava lying in a shallow 
chasm across our path. Many times we fell, bark- 
ing our wrists and faces anew, yet in the end we 
succeeded in panting through the opaque and sul- 
phurous fumes around the immediate mouth of the 
crater; to peer fearsomely over the rim of this 
belching hole and see nothing. 

Then we retreated to the outlet of red and molten 


and wrenched | 


Twice our guides confessed | 


lava, which, like a fiery serpent as big around as a | 
hogshead, slips silently from its hidden nest below | 


and winds sinuously across the flattened spaces of 
its dead predecessors, down, down, down into the 
hidden gullies of the farther blackness. Seated be- 
side this hearth of Nature for rest and warmth — for 
the air was chill when motion was arrested — we took 
stock of our casualties. I called attention to the 


| fact that my shoes and stockings — I was in knicker- | 


| features that had previously distinguished it. 


| stream of bandits. 


bockers — were in tatters. ‘* Shoes and stockings!’’ 
echoed Miss Marlowe scornfully. 
woman I could tell you of rips and jagged holes in 
garments so remote that the method of their injury 
passes comprehension. Now could I play the 
beggar-maid before Cophetua.”’ 


ox 


ATIGUED as we were, the journey back across 
the plateau lacked none of the formidable 
But 
it had to be accomplished, and we accomplished it, 
though with what additional discomforts no mere 
words can describe. 

And now we were subjected to a new indignity. 
Having sat down to rest a moment where the 
slope of ashes pitched most sharply down, we 


each received a sudden push from behind and | 


instanily found ourselves coasting helter-skelter 
over what might as well have been the face ofa 
precipice. If you could ‘* shoot the chutes’’ and 
** loop the loop”’ 
faint notion of our feelings in this performance. 
Parachute jumping, or falling from the top of an 
office building; could not strike more terror to the 
soul. Both of us cried out in the first shock, but 
after that involuntary protest remained silent, with 
set teeth, till we slid, at diminished speed, to the 
very feet of the horses, tethered where we had left 
them on the lower level. 

As we righted ourselves, down shot a shrieking 
Nobody was hurt. Nobody 
was. angry. No offense had been intended. 
Descent in that manner was simply ‘‘ the custom.”’ 


ot 


ISS BREWSTER was asleep in the carriage 
when we finally regained the Maison Blanc. 
The musician and the gentleman of leisure, huddling 
over the table in the lean-to, were scowling in clouds 
of tobacco smoke, and ‘* Socks ’’ bounded abruptly 
to our assistance from the remoter shadows, with 


| more than one sign of consolation sought in vino 





spumante. The bandits were paid, with much de- 
clamatory expostulation; the skinny horses were 
unsaddled and turned loose; the carriage was made 
ready, and back toward Pompeii we rattled. 

When we limped into the dining-room of the 
pension, in the first flush of dawn, and, regardless 
of our ludicrous disarray, dropped into the chairs 
around the tempting table provided by the fore- 
thought of Mrs. Hess, I raised my flagon and 
toasted Miss Marlowe on her success, saying that 
while many had striven that England might be 
first, she, alone, so far as I knew, had braved 
peril that England might be last. This, of course, 
referred to her English birth and to the prohibition 
of further climbing of Vesuvius. 

Miss Marlowe said: ‘*No, you are wrong. Eng- 
land shall not share the glory of this achievement. 
I am not English. For no matter where I was 
born, no matter where I go, no matter what I 
achieve—I aman American! And as for Vesuvius 
—lI feel as if I had been climbing it ever since 
Jast summer. I never want to climb it again, and 
I never mean to. Moreover, it has been borne in 
upon me tonight that if I am well enough to run 
about on mountains I’m well enough to go home 
and work. I’m cured!’’ 


‘*Tf you were a | 





simultaneously you could get a | 
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Julia Marlowe Plush Pillow 





Jefferson, ready for burning. 
Choice of old gold, tan or 
light green plush. Size, 


17x 17 inches. Same 


burned, $1.50. 


For Burning on plush, wood, leather, etc. 
Tubing, Double- 


mony handbook published. 
Write today for 72-page catalogue, No. L 55, 
ment, No. L 56, FREE. 


and supplies, at lowest prices. 








Top Offer 


Send us your name at once, with 25c. to pay cost of shipping, etc., 
and we will send you this beautiful, 
printed with artist’s sketch of Julia Marlowe, Maxine Elliott or Joseph 










SPECIAL OFFER: Our $2.50 Outfit No. 97, 


Includes fine Platinum Point, 
action Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, Two pieces Stamped Practice 
Wood and full diiections, all in neat leatherette ‘box. .D. If 
you like it when you get it, then pay our special price. 
our 84-page Pelican Instruction Handbook (price 25c.), the most complete pyrog- 


in colors, and 24-page supple- 


Illustrates 1500 Gibson and other designs stamped on 
articles of plush, ” wood and leather ; ; also contains full line of Pyrography outfits 


THAYER & CHANDLER 


160-164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 





genuine Plush Pillow Top, 


PYROGRAPHY 
HEADS— 


The newest idea 


in Pillow Art. 


$1.65 


Cork Handle, Rubber 


Ask your dealer — or we will send it C. 
W hen cash accompanies order we include, free, 




























THE old style cook book gives 
way to the modern Card Index 
Recipe Box, each recipe on a separate 
card and classified under heading cards, so that any 
recipe in any classification can be instantly found. The 
old way was to prop the book open. The new way is to 
take out the card while preparing the dish you wish to 
make, so that you can instantly refer to it. The card 
takes less room on your baking table than a book, is not 
so easily soiled, and is more quickly consulted. 

The recipes can be written in pen or pencil, typewritten, 
or they can be cut out of a newspaper or book and pasted 
on. In any case, it is just as easy to find them. 

The box of recipes consists of a box handsomely 
bound in waterproof material, red or black, containing 
100 cards for recipes and 10 guide cards. Sent to any 
address, postage prepaid, for $1.25. A necessity for 
your kitchen, an ideal Christmas gift for a friend, a 
novelty for church fairs. 


LIBRARY BUREAU 
530 Adantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


The same idea 
applied to your 
calling list. 
Price 
$4.00, according 
Write 
for description. 




















COAL IS GOLD 


Save It and Don't Worry 


The Hustler Ash Sifter Saves 
One-Third Your Coal Bill 
Works so easy a child can use it. No Dust No 
Dirt. Most dealers sil the Hustler. If not 
found at yours, send us his name and ask for 
Catalogue No. 8. 

HILL DRYER CO. 

No. 308 Park Ave. Worcester, Mass. 























(REASONS WHY) 
Braid Should Be Used 


on Dresses and Skirts 


From a Lady in Kansas City, Mo. 


I always have a braid put on all my round 
length skirts, putting it on by hand and letting 
it extend about one-fourth of an inch below the 
bottom of the skirt. The braid to match the 
skirt exactly in color. It is then not noticeable, 
and all the wear coming on the braid saves the 
skirt, and always presents a neat appearance. 
The dust, mud, etc., is easily brushed off of the 
braid, and if, after tong and hard wear, the 
braid should become a little frayed a new braid 
can be put on. 


D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


GOFFS BRAID | 


iS THE 











BEST MADE. 








| cemeteries. 


Articles kept in a Piedmont Red Cedar Chest 
are always sweet and fresh, ready for immediate 
use — absolutely protected from moths, moisture 
or injurious insects. 

Beautiful Christmas or wedding present. 

Shipped from factory to your home, on ap 
proval, freight prepaid. 

Write for booklet and factorv vrices. 
PIEDMONT FURNITURE CO., DeptJ 
Statesville, N.C. 








25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome,durable. Cheaper 
than a wood fence. Special 


Catalogue /ree. 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE Co. 
408 North 8t. 
Kokomo, Indiana 


MIXXXXX < 
nace xy 
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A Full Sixth Pint Trial Can of 
Gerstendorfer Bros. 


‘Sapolin’ 
Varnish Stain 


in either Light Oak, Dark Oak, Cherry, 
Mahogany, Walnut or Rosewood, with 
small brush, if you will write and men- 
tion your dealer’s name before Feb- 
ruary Ist, 1906. One only to a family. 


A RARE CHANCE TO HOUSEWIVES 


who don’t know of the economy and beautiful 
effects produced by 


“SAPOLIN” VARNISH STAINS 
on furniture, wood work, doors, trimmings, wher- 
ever the finish is to be repaired or changed to 
another hardwood color, witha rich, durable gloss. 


DON’T DISCARD 
a worn chair, t table, rocker, or Other piece. A 
20 ct. can (‘4 pint size) of 


“SAPOLIN” VARNISH STAIN 


is more than enough to make it as good as new. 
It colors and varnishes with one stroke of the 
brush, and dries quickly. 


WE MAKE SPECIAL GOODS 
FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


“SAPOLIN” FLOOR STAIN 


makes ordinary floors look like highly finished 
hardw ood. Will not scratch ormar. ' pint can 
25 cts. and larger sizes. First-class dealers in 
Paint and Hardware sell it. 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. 
Dept. A, 231-5 East 42d Street, New York 


Also makers of 
“SAPOLIN “ Stove Pipe Enamel 
“OUR FAVORITE” Gold Enamel 
“STAR” Enamel 
“SAPOLIN™ Aluminum Enamel, etc. 














4 pat en ae 


iy LZ Lf \. 


Rexall Tooth Powder is absolutely 
pure and antiseptic— contains none of 
the usual grit nor harmfu! acids. 

It hygienically cleanses and polishes 
the teeth, refreshes and hardens the 
gums, aud delicately perfumes the 
breath. 





TOOTH POWDER 


is put upin neat, convenient, large boxes, 
with a unique, metallic cap which pre- 
vents waste and corrosion. Compounded 
in the famous Rexall Laboratories, 
largest on the continent. 


Price, 25 cents 


Sold by Rexall druggist-agents in 1,000 cities. 
If not procurable in your own town, send us 25 
cents for a full-size box by mail, postpaid. 


UNITED DRUG CO., Boston, Mass. 

















,, LUSTR-ITE 


NAIL ENAMEL «>? 
see 


“The Dainty Little Cake” 


A brilliant, extremely rapid, and lasting 
olish for the finger nz ails, with or without a 
Culler. No dust, pumice or grease. Guar- 
anteed a bsolutel y harmless. Especially 
adapted for tourists. Price 25c. per box. 


The booklet Well Kept Nails free on request. 


We will also send samples cf four of our manicuring 
specialties without charge. 
Sold by all first class dealers or 


Floridine Mfg. Co., 42 Franklin St., N. Y. City 


, 
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LET US GO BACK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


whipped the combination to a standstill ; a third 
against unlawful cornering of food staples and the 
criminal adulteration of food products. 

One man who rolled up his sleeves and picked up 
a reforming shovel to stop a crack in an overflowing 
in his immediate vicinity deserves to be hoisted up 
on the shoulders of his countrymen so that all can see 
him. Trained to work, knowing no other occupa- 
tion and having the maintenance of a thousand 
families on his hands, he determined to make a 
new departure. Ata dinner given in Chicago a short 
time ago he took his hearers into his confidence, 
expressing sentiments so astounding, so sane, so 
helpful, so wise, so much in line with the real 
progress of his time, and so beneficial to his 
country, that if he will forgive me I will print his 
name in full, that my readers may test the genu- 
ineness of my statements. ‘This level-headed, 
common-sense American is Mr. H. O. Nelson, of 
St. Louis, who founded and built the town of 
Laclair, Illinois, opposite St. Louis. He is a mil- 
lionaire several times over — one against his will, 
he says. The following statements were made to a 
Chicago audience, the subject being ‘‘ The Rich 
and Their Riches.’’ I give only the pith and 
moment of his discourse. 


** Getting rich,” he said, ‘‘is merely a habit —a bad 
habit. Wealth piles up a load on the shoulders of the 
captain of industry, and is a menace to children and 
grandchildren who had no hand in its accumulation. 


- There is no real comfort in living in a mansion 
with a multitude of servants, nor in one that repre- 
sents anything but honest earnings. I saw one cost- 
ing two hundred thousand dollars the other day, built 
from the proceeds of a cotton corner. It will give the 
owner no pleasure, for it cost the livelihood of hun- 
dreds of thousands of cotton-mill operatives. 

‘** For ten years back I have ceased to take any divi- 
dends from my business ’’—a business e mploying four 
thousand men. ‘ Although it is operated in my name 
the employees all get dividends on their wages, aver- 


| aging during the last ten years from four to ten per 


cent. This goes toward buying an interest in the 
business and paying for houses, except three-tenths 
of it, which is devoted to philanthropy.” 


ax 


Another man willing to become a digger on his 
section hails from a Western city. He is a wheat 
broker, and works in the pit — one of the most up- 
to-date of the younger business men in his most 
up-to-date of -ities. Although he is worth a mil- 
lion dollar ntil a few weeks ago he hadn’t had 
what he called ‘‘ a real holiday’’ for years. Every 
day from ten to three he cried himself hoarse 
buying or selling; at night he led the life of a man 


| about town — opera, clubs, his automobile; a game 


of poker, a dance; afternoon teas, or dinners — 
whatever rested him most, or rather, whatever tired 
him the least. 

The holiday was shared with a mutual friend, 
who took him South with him when he went to 
visit his home in an old-fashioned town on the line 
of the Southern Road. All this and what follows 
was told me by the mutual friend who took the 
young man with him to the home of his fathers. 

**T have an old mother,’’ said my friend and the 
broker’s. ‘* She’s nearly eighty, and my father is 
a year older; and there are some sisters and nieces 
and cousins, and as they all live near each other 
the home is avery happy one. The first day my 
friend, the wheat broker, seemed rather quiet — as 
if he thought he were intruding; this gave way the 
next day to a jollity and buoyancy I never thought 
was in him. 

‘* By the end of the week he was like a boy out of 
school — the happiest, merriest fellow anybody had 
seen there for years. When the time came for us to 
return and he had waved his last good-by, standing 
on the rear platform, he went inside and dropped 
into a seat. For sume time he did not speak; I 
thought it was because he was blue at leaving 
people who had taken him in as one of themselves, 
and I was not prepared for his outburst: 

*** ve got it!’ he cried, springing from his seat 
and grasping me by both shoulders. ‘ I’ve been 
studying over it ever since the night I arrived, and 
now I’ve got it. I never had an idea any such 
people lived; such kindness and such simplicity, 
and all so genuine and hearty. Why, man, it’s 
been a revelation! And now I know why: Not 
once in all the time I’ve been here has anybody 
ever said money or told me what things cost. 
That’s it—it’s money! We don’t talk anything 
else. It’s stocks or investments all day, and it’s 
money, money, all night. I can’t sit down beside 
a girl at a hop that she don’t tell me what some 
other woman’s gown cost, or what somebody’s 
jewels or pearls were worth; or who was going to 
marry who, and what the old man was going to give 
them. It’s money, I tell you, and nothing else. 
I’m discharged cured; never, so long as I live, will 
I ever talk shop outside of my office hours, and 
there’s my hand on it, old man!’ ”’ 


ax 


Are there no others who will come forward and 
take a hand in the work? There are plenty of 
cracks that need plugging. Can we not then bya 
combined effort turn the water back into the old 
channels — back to a clearer understanding of what 
life really means? To the courtesy of the old 
days, with a better recognition of what the other 
fellow is entitled to—not as his right so much as 
our own. Back to reverence for old age—the 
daughter for the mother—giving up her own 
pleasures in deference to the one that gave her life 
and being; the son helping the father first and 
himself afterward—an almost unheard-of thing 
nowadays, as he forgets the long hours the old man 
worked to keep him clothed and fed. Back toa 
higher appreciation of women — of their conditions, 
of their struggles for bread, of their daily fight for 
place among the competitors who begrudge them 
their bare existence. Back to a sense of justice 
toward children—a willingness to give them the 
short playtime of their lives, filling their frail 
fingers with flowers instead of spjndles. 

The old-fashioned folk stood for all these things 
fifty years ago. They were poor compared with 
the rich of today—of little influence in corpora- 
tions, of less in matters of manufacture; but they 
were courteous, just to their fellow-men, simple 
in their tastes, loyal to their old-fashioned honesty 
between man and man; gallant to their women, 
sparing of their children, and above all else they 
possessed that priceless jewel — Contentment. 


NOTE —A new serial by F. Hopkinson Smith will appear 
in The Journal next year. It is somewhat different in style 
from those stories which Mr. Smith has written heretofore, 
in the fact that it is a romance pure and simple. It is in 
the author’s most delightful vein, and will be charmingly 
illustrated. 
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The Handy 
Oval Cake 


Costs but 
Five Cents p 


alee 


Have you a little “FAIRY” in your home? 


FAIRY SOAP 
Pure as the thoughts of Childhood 


There’s nothing quite so delicate and , SR to irritation as the skin of a child, 
and too much attention cannot be given its care. 
FAIRY SOAP is the best for the little ones because it contains no excess of alkali, 
is perfectly pure and soothes and softens while it cleanses. 
The soap that is best for the child is best for everyone. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago 
FAIRY SOAP was awarded The Grand Prize (highest possible honor) over all competitors at the St. Louis Exposition. 





will be happier if 4e uses Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. It makes his face happy, 
and his good nature makes you happy. 


——— 


For 4c in stamps we will send a trial Jae 


Shaving Stick (enough for 100 shaves). 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, Toilet 
Water, Talcum Powder, etc., sold everywhere. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Glastonbury, Conn. 











There is no other hair-brush like the 


Keepclean 


“There’s no place like Hair Brush 
home,’ and no_ soap like Handsome — Sanitary 


> 9 Its bright aluminum “ face’ behind the bristles 
i ears . cannot get foul by absorbing water, oil or dirt. 
Military, Cloth and Hat Brushes also. Genuine 


Pears’ Soap is found in | | ge .c.eim tate fed wore goarznner 
millions of homes the world 
over. 





Pears kK 














SANITARY LIQUID SOAP 
| TRIAL BOTTLE, 15 CENTS 
The one sanitary, transparent, pure 


liquid soap, having the approval of 

66 9 physicians. Indispensable in the toi- 
u ene let, bath and nursery, 

(Reg. U.S. Pat. Office) **Saponisol”’ is acknowledged to be the 


best shampoo. Cleans the scalp, opens the 
aay dainty dressing that makes | , Pores and promotes the growth 
4 Is your hair thin, oily and | - #L 


\ straight? “ F a FFENE "' will give it body 


Sold everywhere. 












_ of the hair. All dry goods 










and charm. No need for curling iron. 7 4d ~ — a 

‘* PLUFFENE ” makes the hair fluffy or d a4, 

wavy, as desired; imparts grace and Retail price _cannot 
attractiveness. An occasional applica- : 25c. get it in your 
tion of “* FLUFFE a ” will save the } 


. town, write to 
hair from too vent awvashing. 4; Send for . 


‘‘PLUFFENE”’ rs, beaut ifying the ; booklet 
hale So tagempenaste andextremely . ‘ 
ene caten Tene PAG 

t’s a trea’ use “ P ‘i 
$1 Express prepaid. -452 BROADWAY 














J. A. Patlis Co., 435 Race St., NEW YORK 


Cincinnati, O. Booklet Free. 


Representatives to take orders 
° . FORGET - ME- NOT \ JAN ED ge 
ple and novelty Dress 
Is Your Hair Oily HAIR POWDER Goods, White Goods, Silks, etc. 
removes all traces of oil, leaving the hair fluffy, and more beau- 


tiful, than aft te Beneficial hor t 1 i Qualities guaranteed. Unlimited variety. Afi// prices. Liberal re- 
oe Se Seen Seise peatnetd biae air and scalp. muneration. Write for particulars, giving responsible references, to 


ALLEN MFG. CO., GLOVERSVILLE, N.Y. A. M. MOSELY, Mill Agent, 373-375 Broadway, New York City 
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’ Wonderful Fur Values 


CATALOGUE FREE 


Fall and Winter Catalogue containing everything in the 
Woman's Wear, mailed FREE. Write for it to-day. 














No. 61X400. Girl's Com 
bination Set, consisting of 
large, stylish flat collar, and 
the latest new shaped muff. 
This exquisite set is made 
from the finest quality of 
White Angora fur, and curly 
lamb’s wool, which is recom 
mended not only for its rich, 
luxurious appearance, but also 
for its durable wearing quali 
ties The set is exactly as 
illustrated. Collar is lined with 
heavy white satin, and the 
muff is finished with a cord. 
It is suitable for a girl up 
to ten years of age. Noth- 
ing could be more appro- 
priate, more acceptable 
for a present than this 
beautiful set, which is 
shipped by us in a pretty 
pasteboard box. It is pos- 
itively the greatest value 
ever offered in a child's 
ur set 
— white 
only, 














































Fur 
Set 


No. 
61X401 
This 
number 
represents the greatest fur 
value ever offered. 
The scarf is of 


Sabled_ River Scarf 
Mink, de- 

sgunee Se No. 
very ‘ 

style. It is 7 61X401 
made of 


full choice 
skins, a full 
double 
thickness 
of fur goes 
around the 
neck, made 
with the ex- 
tremely new 
tab effect, orna- 
mented with 
large crocheted 
ornament and head. 
Tabs and scarf are 
lined with extra 
heavy fine qual- 
ity of brown 
satin. Finished 
with six large 
Wolverine 
tails, trim- 
med with 
crocheted ornaments 
and chain fastening. 
This scarf is recom- 
mended not only for 
its rich, handsome ap- 
pearance but also its splendid wearing qualities. Price $5.00. 
Extra large Pillow Muff to match this scarf made in the 
new popular Princess shape over down bed. Satin lined, 
finished with wrist cord. Price $3.60, 


THE 6G STORE ACITY Wt ITSELF 


have 
IE OPER O. Eaey 
ie 


Howes = “NEW YORK CITY.NY.. Aen 

















Ready-Made Clothes 


If you are ready to spend $6.00 to $25.00 for a 
skirt, or $15.00 to $40.00 for a suit, don’t send 


your order toa “ ready-made” factory, but write 
to us. Tell us about what you want. Let us 
prove to you that we can give you a tailor-made 
garment that is better value for your money. 


We are Tailors for Ladies. Every garment we make is cut 
to our customer's tudividual measure. it is designed and 
finished, not in “ ready-made "’ style, but in fine cuStom-tailor 
Style, with the same care we give to our city patrons. 

Our values are better than any /ac/ory catalogue can give 
you. We want to prove this to you. 

Though these garments are made to your measure, we re- 
fund every cent of your money if you are not absolutely satis- 
fied, with fit, value, and with every detail. There are no 
“extra "’ charges of any hind. 

We send you our Book of Styles absolutely free — styles 
that cost thousands of dollars to design and produce. 

We give you, free, better samples than any “ ready-made” 
house can give. Our cloths are tailor-quality, not factory 
quality. 

We «lo give you an absolute fit, better style, better quality, 
better workmanship, better finish, 4-¢¢er va/ue. But the 
only way to prove it is to send your measure. 

Order us to make one garment (subject to instant return and 
fuilrefund of your money) and, before you decideto keepit, com- 
Pare it with the best“ ready-made "’ you can get for that price. 


Let us tell you more about it. Don’t take 
any “ready-made” until you hear from us. 
The handsome Book of Styles, and the samples, 
cost you nothing. Write to us to-day. 


MANHATTAN GARMENT CO. 


Tailors for Ladies 
4 West Sixteenth St., New York 


To Businesslike Women: We want a representative in 
your city. We furnish Fashion Plates, names of possible cus- 
tomers, and advertising matter, absolutely free to you. Men- 
tion your references and we will send you a Lucrative Offer 
— if the position is not filled in the meantime. Write at once. 














100 Beautiful | Samples AYRES.” 


LADI Buy your Woolen Goods direct 


from mill and rave cnough on 
each purchase to pay making. 


Beautiful Broad Cloths, $1.00-$1. - Retail at $2.00-$2.50 
Extra fine “ $1.50-$1. pe 

-75-$1. a. - 
1.0 


$2. S0-$3. 50 
Tailor Made Skirtings 

“ Suitings — .75-$2.00. $2-50-$5.00 
Beautiful Black Goods sa $1.50-$4.00 
Broad Clothsall shades. Skirtingsand Suitings all wool. 


Goods cut any length. Express Charges Prepaid. 
Address MONROE WOOLEN MILLS, 
Department H. 42 Lispenard St., New York. 














MOODY AND SANKEY’S 
SUCCESSORS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


belong. Two days after the wedding the bride and 
the bridegroom sailed for the United States fora 
honeymoon trip. 

Mrs. Alexander is thoroughly devoted to her hus- 
band and his work, and, since her marriage, she 
takes an energetic part in the revival meetings con- 
ducted by the evangelists. Each night at the close 
of the sermon she goes among the women of all 
classes in the vast audiences and talks to them 
kindly and encouragingly. She is so earnest that 
she is often the last to leave the hall. 


or 


O* ALL the revival campaigns conducted by 
Doctor Torrey and Mr. Alexander in Great 
Britain, the most notable and farreaching in its 
effects was the five-months’ crusade in London. 
The cost of the movement was about eighty-five 
thousand dollars, while the number of converts re- 
corded exceeded fourteen thousand. The evangelists 
went to the English metropolis at the invitation 
of the London Evangelistic Council, a large, non- 
sectarian body of business and professional men and 
clergymen, at the head of which was Lord Kinnaird. 
The chairman of the Executive Committee was 
W. G. Bradshaw, deputy chairman of the London 
City and Midland Bank, and the Auxiliary Ladies’ 
Committee, which aided in the work, included a 
number of women belonging to the nobility. 

During the first two months the meetings were 
held in the Royal Albert Hall, the finest auditorium 
in Great Britain, which holds eleven thousand 
people, and was erected as a memorial to Prince 
Albert, the royal consort of Queen Victoria. The 
great structure was practically filled each night, 
while sometimes from five thousand to thirteen 
thousand people were unable to obtain admission. 
It is estimated that seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand people listened to the evangelists in the 
famous hall. 

For the work of the next two months an iron and 
glass tabernacle was erected in South London ata 
cost of twenty thousand dollars; while for the last 
month’s meetings a similar structure was put up in 
the Strand, in the very heart of London. Each of 
these specially-constructed buildings seated between 
five and six thousand persons. In each of the three 
halls Mr. Alexander’s great chorus choir numbered 
nearly four thousand members, with an average 
of about one thousand attending each day, and 
these, without doubt, constituted the largest evan- 
gelistic choirs ever organized. 


ot 


HE converts of the London revival were from all 

classes and conditions—from the nobility to serv- 
ants; from men of large affairs to the unemployed. 
The first convert at the first revival meeting in the 
Royal Albert Hall was a gentleman sitting upon 
the platform, a Colonel in the British Army and a 
member of the aristocracy — Colonel Horace G. P. 
Beauchamp, C. B. Since that time Colonel Beau- 
champ has taken a keen, personal interest in the 
work of Doctor Torrey and Mr. Alexander, and 
several times has addressed large meetings in vari- 
ous parts of London. Owing to his prominence 
Colonel Beauchamp’s case has created an interest 
second only to that aroused by the remarkable 
conversion of Quentin Ashlyn, a. well-known 
concert-hall singer and entertainer. He attendeda 
meeting at the Albert Hall, but did not acknowl- 
edge conversion until he returned home and read a 
sermon on *‘ Hell’’ by Doctor Torrey. This had 
such an effect on him that he decided to give up his 
profession and become an evangelist. 

In Great Britain, as in Australia, Mr. Alexander 
had his own book of revival hymns, and the mel- 
odies took the English people by storm. Within a 
week after the campaign began in London his re- 
vival songs — especially ‘‘ The Glory Song ’’ — were 
being sung by millions. They were sung and 
whistled and hummed on the streets, and in shops, 
factories, ‘busses, trams and underground trains; 
they were ground out in gramophone and phono- 
graph shops and on hand- -organs; they were tooted 
by strolling German bands in the West End. They 
were even taught in day-schools, and pirated edi- 
tions of his most popular hymns were hawked about 
on the streets, as was Sheldon’s ** In His Steps ’”’ 
a few years ago. Several of Mr. Alexander’s most 
popular hymn tunes have been written by Mr. 
Robert Harkness, his pianist, an Australian, who 
has accompanied the evangelists ever since their 
work in his native land. 


Ox 


N THEIR methods of conducting revival meetings 
Doctor Torrey and Mr. Alexander follow largely 
the methods of their predecessors, Moody and 
Sankey. Doctor Torrey’s sermons are almost en- 
tirely along the same lines as Mr. Moody’s, but in 
his direct evangelical methods he differs consider- 
ably. Doctor Torrey rarely uses an “ inguiry- 
room,” but asks all those who desire to acknowledge 
conversion to go down to the front seats of the hall. 
There for five minutes Doctor Torrey’s assistants 
talk earnestly with them. Then Doctor Torrey 
gives the converts a five-minute address on ‘*‘ How 
to Make Progress in the Christian Life,’’ This 
talk is so full of sound advice that it is worth 
going far to hear, and thousands of his audience 
stay and listen to it nightly. In the course of his 
talk Doctor Torrey asks all the converts then and 
there to confess their faith, and they then repeat in 
unison after him their public confession. 

Mr. Alexander differs from Mr. Sankey chiefly in 
the fact that he is not only a Gospel singer, but a 
conductor of rare ability as well. At the conclusion 
of each sermon he sings a solo, as did his predeces- 
sor, but this forms only a minor part of his work 
during the evening. He has charge of the service 
for from half an hour to an hour before the sermon 
begins, and by his skill as a conductor soon has his 
audience aroused and electrified. He drills not only 
his choir, but also his audiences. He uses no baton, 
but with swaying arms and body, alternately encour- 
aging and scolding the people, and telling Gospel 
anecdotes, he quickly controls and captivates a new 
audience. 

Doctor Torrey and Mr. Alexander both believe 
that the revival will spread throughout the entire 
world, and that the present religious awakening 
will prove to be the greatest in history. They have 
received invitations to visit South Africa, Germany 
and Sweden. The evangelists expect, however, to 
spend some time in America conducting revivals in 
the foremost cities of the United States. The 
American revival campaign will begin in Toronto, 
Canada, in January, 1906. 
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How Landers Carvers 
Are Made to Cut And 
Made to Hold an Edge 


a century of forging, grinding, 
hardening and tempering Table 
Cutlery developed the Lan- 
ders Process. 
Landers, Frary & Clark 
have for years been 
the largest makers of 
Table Cutlery in 
the world. 
These facts 
mean long 





Whether for kitchen or for table use, every 
blade that bears the Landers Mark has gone 
through the whole Landers Process. 

No matter what you pay for the knife if it 
bears the Landers Mark there is no better cut- 
ting edge, none easier held. 

Landers Forks are as 
Landers Blades. 

Every Landers Carving Set of more than two 
pieces includes a genuine Lee Sharpening Steel 
— we own the Lee Steel Process. Try and find 
and wide a butcher that doesn’t use a Lee Steel — it will 
ex peri- be hard to do. 
ence. Now Landers Carving Sets sell for from $1.50 
for good plain two-piece sets, to $50.00 for the 
handsomest seven-piece sets it is possible to 
produce. 

But remember the only variation in 
Landers Blades is in their shape. A// the 
difference in price is for the style of 
handle, trimmings and finish. 

The point is that amy Landers 
Carving Set will make carving a 
pleasure to you and to your 
guests who wait for the meat 
your knife slips through so 
easily —how tender it is. 

Because your Landers 
Carver wi// cut — or the 
edge it had when 
new can be re- 
stored perfectly 
by not more 
than twelve 
strokes on 
your Lee 
Steel. 













































carefully made as 


And the 
fifty years 
Landers experi- 
ence is all concen- 
trated in the Cutting 
Edge of each knife they 
produce —it’s the cut- 
ting edge first, last and 
all the time that deter- 
mines the usefulness of 
any knife. 

Every Landers Carv- 
ing Blade, whether for kitchen 
or table use, is separately forged 
— pounded out one by one from 
a little bar of the most expensive 
—finest grained —tool steel. 

Every stroke of the hammer, while 
the steel is heated soft, welds the 
little steel particles together — gives the 
blade its toughness 

Then, when it is so perfect solid 
that the particles cannot be affect .'sepa- 
rately, every blade is hardened with uni- 
form accuracy. 

Then this tough, hard blade is given just 
the temper that will take the best carving 
edge, and hold it with the least amount 
of sharpening. 

The whole Landers Process of toughening, 
hardening and tempering is focused on that 
cutting edge, and the exact result required of 
each step in the process is established by long 
years of experience and proving. 

Every blade is ground by hand, one at a time, 
and watched for the slightest imperfection. 


Just ask for Landers’ Carving Sets in any store 
that sells table cutlery, you are not apt to be dis- 
appointed. But if the dealer should not have them, 
drop us a line and we will see that you are supplied 

If you would know more about Table Cutlery, 
write for booklet ‘‘M."" Address 


Landers, Frary & Clark 
Dept. M,100 Commercial St., New Britain, Conn. 

















The Madame Waitee Hose Supporter 


Supports the Stockings both Back and Front 


The weight is distributed evenly around the waist, 
thus avoiding the usual drag upon the spine, with its 
resultant aches and pains in back and head. It holds 
the corset down, and every garment in its proper 
place, allowing free play to every part of the body. 
@it produces a smooth waist line, with symmet- 
rical sloping hips, and ensures a smooth, snug 
fitting gown, giving correct style, erect carriage, 
and graceful figure. @As it may be worn with or 
without a corset, it is particularly well adapted to 
every kind of athletic sport. @ The silk loop clasps 
ave warranted not to tear the stockings. 

Sold at all first class stores, or 

sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
.1. Regular belt (for slight figure) 4 roo 
No.2. Special bets (for high abdomen) 6 stra 


. Regular hip belt (for prominent hips) ry strap — 1. 

No. 4. Special bint belt (for prominent hips and high ¢ abdomen) 6 straps, 2.00 
Made of glosette with finest quality elastic. All silk or satin, double price. Colors: 
white, pink, light blue or black. Made to order to match material and pattern of corset. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEE : If you are not satisfied, after trial, that the Madame Waitee is the most healthful and 

ose supporter you have ever worn, return within thirty days, and purchase price will be refunded. The belt 

is guaranteed to give one year’s satisfactory wear. CAUTION : Be sure to send waist measure over corset when ordering. 
Descriptive Booklet Mailed Free 


THOMAS P. TAYLOR, 140 James Street, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Canvassing agents have made $5.00 to $10.00 pér day. Dressmakers derive good income by taking agency. Write for particulars. 

























LACHE 


FACE POWDER 


Health, ‘Seo, — 
Happiness 


Glow in the face of the 
woman who uses 
|} LABLACHE FACE POWDER 
It insures a clear, fresh, bril- 
liant complexion preserves 
the velvety texture of youth. 
It never disappoints. 


Take no other. Fiesh, white, 
pink, cream. 50c.a box. Drug- 





your 
dealer 


Is Guaranteed to go twice as Ld 
Jor it. 


list X-Ray 

gists or by mail. Send 10c. for ORIGIN or tguid dared one sue 

sample. ives a quick, brilliant lustre F oe Not 
Co., Dept. A, 125 Kingston St., Boston 2... IF Sample sent if you address Dept. B. 

Ben. Levy & Co., Bot. A, > | |] LaMow?, CORLISS @ CO., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York 














HOW TO RAISE MONEY Pastor vour CHURCH 











Size 6% x 4%, Plaque same. 


¢ Sarge Oger A 


Send us photographs (any size) of church and pastor, or other subjects, and we 
will reproduce together, in beautiful half-tone, on 200 Satin Aluminum 
Wall 


lettered as directed. 
workers can quickly sell at 25c. each. 


J any time within a month. Wesend Ex- 
Keep $30, Send Us $20 aoame Prepaid. Ne Money Required in 
Advance, but $18.00 will be accepted cash with order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
One sample and booklet “* How to Raise Money ™ 
tional samples 10c. each. Above articles as advertising souvenirs for merchants, 
etc., same price. 









, 
Blotters or Calendars, all of one or assorted; names, etc., 
Make beautiful, salable souvenirs. Yourself and fellow 


‘$10.00 to $100.00) free. Addi- 


WISCONSIN MFG. CO., Dept. 76, MANITOWOC, WIS. 
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Frank Siddalls Soap HAIR BOOK FREE) 


Every woman should have 
Frank 


~ this book. It tells 
Ri how to preserve 


















Send your 
name 


to-day 


° the natural beaut 
Ls 4 
Siddalls Soap i of the hair — how 
Will Do _ Buying from the retailer is too expensive; he cannot afford to _ to regain this beauty 
give a $20.00 retail value ior $10.00— we do. In purchasing from us, the oat a been lost 
° manufacturers, $10.00 worth of and bew to acquire it. 
-a Big Wash $ Compiled from bes: 





authorities. This box 
also lists all of our lates: 


Special Offers in, 


i» 2 Hours Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Coffee, Teas, 
se Bineny Dink Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder, etc. 














Hair . 
FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, the quickest you receive the saved middlemen’s profits and expenses in this ponpananm . Hair Good; 
on approvai. 
washing soap on the market, makes a . Sens sites 
y when 
clothes clean, sweet and white without $10.00 Reclining Chair Free satisfied 
scalding or boiling —OR MONEY BACK marten Premiums number nearly gooand all are of thorough workmanship. ‘ 
Afamily can use a $10.00 assortment of Larkin Products f ks : Here 
; ‘ ee , y of Larkin Products every few weeks . er 
Never makes the hands sore 2 and the home may be furnished comfortably and elegantly with the saving. is on 
Positively will not fade colored goods Three Million Satished C : of our “HERE 
| nor shrink woolens or flannels, and is a ; ee iVition datis 1€ ustomers BARGAIN LISTS coat st 
perfect soap for washing lace curtains or & are the result of thirty years’ fair and lib- Extra short stem switches, well ma the ye: 
blankets, making them like new \ eral dealings. The high quality of Larkin Sollee adh ax he etewie eee excellent cor 
Caecie. chiititen inline ond Products and Premiums has made them a prices: . ; f altering. 
Owels, Stockings, underciothes anc standard of excellence. All orders filled 2oz.,22in. . ... . . . $15 : lehew the 
baby wear can be washed perfectly clean subject to Thirty Days’ Trial; money 240m, 24im, . . 2 2. . 2.25 in el : 
in a bucket or basin, in hot or cold water refunded if dissatisfied. SE oe wary euttch ‘ee $.00 fitting rot 
, . a on ‘ | p ° . P shore 5 mee quarter r 
If you use a first-class Soap there +1 re Write for New Premium List 41 — ~ fh on he aes pare joined | 
po ge nage mag oe and Larkin Product Booklet—-we Natural Curly Fompadour . . 2.0 or the blou 
clothes, than to boil or scald the have more of interest to tell you. Send sample of your hair aad de ck, slight 
, > sac scribe article you want. We will sen ba , Siig 
baby after you wash it. Frank : ae — “ir ‘ prepaid on approval. If you find {+ circular-cut 
Siddalls is a first-class Soap @ perfectly satisfactory and a bargai: : 
. ad. TT De remit the amount. If not, return to 1 readi ly rem 
Our Grandmothers did not have Establi 1875 BUFFALO, N.Y ne DOS ane Gree tetas ae The thre 
a . . . ry * . . 1 emore expensive; writetor e t ate 
Clothes Wringers, or ride in Trolley lished ; Get our FREE BOOK with illustrate which I me 
arc , ; , . catal ie of tl latest styles of ha ‘ 
—., They did not have Frank aeutiens ieotowen saan. Wale tadne this style c 
Sidda s Soap and so. they had to PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 111, 182 State St., Chicago made with | 
boil the wash, but you can buy 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the lVorild. 


(aor 


ever, the sl 
bishop shag 


the cuff—i 
small coat 
and button: 


Write to-day for these two Santo 


Frank Siddalls Soap for the same | 
price you pay for other soaps; and 
it will positively wash clean without 
Boiling or Scalding. The Best in 
the world 
Sold by Dealers in Groceries everywhere 
Letters promptly answered. Address 























Beautiful Fashion Books with lo 
; and coat can be 
FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., PHILADELPHIA aa the basque 





mate- becoming | 


in these co 
come over 
tainly be u 
to the side 
ness in th 
line drawi 
shoulders, 
should be 
cut the ne 
the best p 
the materi 


_ em For Ladies and Children 
iy JN BOOK CASES Better fabric, better finish, better fit, 


than can be found in any other make. 


Vests, pants and tights made in all . 
weights and styles. Union suits Wes, benomrbent 
in sizes to fit tall and slender or oll ; ened whem mfp be 
short and stout figures. in man-tailored 





ter catalogues, showing 
in man-tailored 
cloaks, skirts, shirt- 


All leading retailers sell Helvetia Hand Finished waists, cravenettes, 





















































































































































+cat If you want to know more about it 7 i po en og We ptm to your a 
address . F 4 facture yer ° > " 
Helvetia Underwear Company dies looms every yard of ma- me Oe 
‘ re ‘ Oa Meh 1 terial used in making our stitched of 
ee : Department ‘‘A’’ No. 1 Greene St., New York Pw tn ; geemente, thus saving you The bas 
bh fad \ the manufacturer's profit : 
i . ee cas - i ; of 50 per cent. ‘ six inches 
N + eo ie mo , | “8 tm i. Our simple method of t 
Os ee a ee et Mis 4 taking your own measure —too mut 
Roll t . enables us to mot only abso- the best v 
olier 2earing, utely guarantee the cloth, - 
bi 1i ~ but cise the perfect fit “ | , the mater 
non-Dinding of the garment. We ; the rain 
doors, removable are always ready to P ha g 
? ry return promptly a j . slightly b 
(to clean or re- dissatisfied pur- lm | : oni h 
place broken Pe ey A. _ /~ 
° Skirt, or - 8 ¢ a 
glass) by simply Ins shown in our style books can easily be secured without cost. ae 
. . : Simply advise us you want the 
unhooking. No unsightly iron bands or Send No Money pros Bae stages Bel pies of the mater 
protruding shelves. Cabinet work and a6 See wer oe the extra 
finish the best Grand Rapids production. auce HOFMEISTER WOOLEN MILLS, Dept. N, Racine, Wis. two smal 
Sections so nicely joined together the the gusse 
appearance is that of a solid case. THE ORIGINAL WORCESTE too, if the 
A handsomely illustrated booklet in colors it RSHIRE when sew 
telling how to furnish a library in your home, . is of ff 
simply yet thorougiily artistic, sent FREE on iS OF 8B t 
request. Gunn Sectional Book Cases on sale out on 
by all leading furniture dealers or direct The Peerless 26 
from the factory. Seasonin pres Dy 
“Awarded Gold Medal, World's Fair, St. Louis.” 8 — = 
put in as 
GUNN FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. Even a football player lacks ap- stitches i 
Makers of Gunn Desks and Filing Cabinets. petite before an ill-flavored dish. N U R ) E top and 
- = , , , joi 
cy a — Why spoil good food with bad shrashe t 
a 5 
hwy seasoning when at the nearest sans weedeat een around t 
oe ae q , grocer’s a delicate sauce may be THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, A x 
i : : Wi ia r : Main 8t., Jamestown, N. Y. seam. 
; . “a found which gives millions satis Pl © mo your beckist explaining your ripe 
1g faction ? method of training by study at home. a coracc 
\ ‘ t 4 L . ; Invaluable for the practicing nurse or the for a tri 
ay EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE Endorsements by physicians, nurses, and 
4 ~ patients. tters from hun of gradua 
rea Maker has stood the test for more than HN cerning $12 to $30 weekly. Youle truly. O . 
sevent ears. = 
yy and cire 
does more than mix the dough; it John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. by 1 stil 
. : or tiucn ft 
actually kneads it by compression. The do is t 
only bread maker which does this. This ce 
Perfect bread in three minutes. H fashion 
The hands never touch the dough. ow to secure a ur ~_ fl must & 
Easiest working. Lasts a lifetime, ms ; basque 
Saves its cost in a few bakings. Price yrograp 1C ae , sleeves, 
$2.00. Send for booklet ‘*L-5,’’ and : Se re ed new sty 
give name of your dealer. Premium re < 
stitcne 
MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Sole Mfrs., > Fy @- glasse s find it ¢ 
Meriden, Conn. ‘ fee vith a 
ree “a No others so good for the eyes or so good- faced 1 
= eS 2 i locking. Cheapest by the year, they don’t fall ‘ace 
* Big ee) = A off, therefore the lenses are less liable to break. you us 
: 4 wid All shapes at all opticians. “‘SAur-On"' on every pair. the col 
PANOK No. 5, $2.75 P anok Outfits WOOD ASSORTMENT No. 1, $1.50 - a3 broken part i o. fan it 
ountings r lac ee 
are the standard of the world. More popular than ever. Prices $1.50 to $6.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. ithi ne year rd Phe tician in the U.S o scal 
The Panok No. 5 Pyrographic Outfit at $2.75 is perfect. Every part guaranteed. Sent in handsome Basswood box, stamped a oe « Bog de - Pade : 
ready for clecorating, with practice piece and full instructions. Best for beginners. Wood Assortment No. 1, shown above at Valuable book free contains eye information of eing 
$1.50, consists of seven beautifully designed Basswood pieces. Best collection ever offered. value to a aatetn fon by ag ar optician. Add a 
P ns Uo. 
To all ordering our Panok No. 5 and Wood Assortment No. 1, enclosin .25, we will o ‘ ; 
PREMIUM OFFER. send PREE a beautifully burned and decorated panel, finished in oe Se 4% x15 in. Established 1864. Rochester, N.Y. natch 
Subjects, stylish girls in poster effect. Sold everywhere at $1.00. Send for our Free Illustrated Arts and Crafts Catalogue, 
embracing Pyrography, Basketry, Leather Work, etc. ¥F.F. RICK & CO.,507 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. F YC 
Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 lar, 
Price We Will Trust You 10 Days R Hair Switch ite use it 
~ Send a lock of your hair,and we will maila rt 
$2.00 Laundry Queen Steam Washer 2%-oz. 22-in. short stem fine human hair 1 a 
switch to match. If of extraordinary value, shapec 
With this machine any woman can do the entire washing without aid. The washer remains remit $1.50 in 10 days or sell 3 and get your P 
on the stove during the entire washing. Simply fill the Washer with the clothes —but little water switch free. Extra shacesa little more. In- away 
is required—turn the crank slowly for about fifteen minutes, and the clothes are thoroughly close Sc. postage. Send sample for estimate might 
pa cleansed and without any extra rubbing. The clothes are not boiled, but cleansed by steam, and and free beauty book. Mrs. Ayer’s 
Ys PLL all dlisease germs are destroyed. Lace curtains and the most delicate fabrics are safely washed. It Hair Empor! am, 617-17 Quincy basqu 
eles mnncow 4 Sen! is made all of metal, and with ordinary care will last for ten years without repair. 8t.,Chicago. In | 
ofth 
Free! Pree! Free! Address SAM’L Write us for Complete Description of Machine and our Trial Offer. Address: match 
FRENCH, 24 West 22d Street, NEW YORK. ED. S. CUSHMAN COMPANY, 303 W. State Street, Centerville, lowa better 
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coat suits left over from last year and 
the year before which are still in very 
excellent condition and well worth the trouble 
of altering. These coats are probably made 
in either the plain three-quarter length, semi- 
fitting box-coat style, the tight-fitting three- 
quarter ‘‘ frock’’ coat with the ‘‘ basque”’ 
tails joined three inches below the waist-line, 
or the blouse coat made with tight-fitting 
back, slightly bloused front, narrow belt and 
circular-cut basque tails. They can all be 
readily remodeled into present-day fashion. 
The three-quarter, semi-fitting box coat, 
which I mentioned first, can be left as it is— 
this style of coat still being worn—if it is 
made with the regular coat sleeve. If, how- 
ever, the sleeve inclines to the old-fashioned 
bishop shape—if it happens to droop above 
the cuff—it would be best to recut it into a 
small coat sleeve finished with a stitched cuff 
and buttons—quite a man’s sleeve in style. 


To: must be many women who have 


ECOND on the list is the ‘‘frock’’ coat 
S with long, smooth-fitting basque tails; this 
coat can be brought into fashion by altering 
the basque tails, making them shorter, and, if 
becoming to your figure, have some fullness 
in these coat-tails. Do not have the fullness 
come over the hips, where it will almost cer- 
tainly be unbecoming, but keep the fullness 
to the side fronts and side backs. The full- 
ness in the front should come in a straight 
line drawn down from the centre of the 
shoulders, and the same rule of measurement 
should be used in the back. You can easily 
cut the new basque pieces for your coat from 
the best portions of the old tail pieces. Cut 
the material on the bias; attach the basques 
to your coat just exactly at the lower edge of 
the waist-line so that the seam may be double- 
stitched or readily hidden by a small belt. 

The basque pieces should be from three to 
six inches in depth and nottoo circular in shape 
—too much is as great a fault as too little; 
the best way to judge is from the “‘ fall’’ of 
the material from the centre-front point where 
the grain of the material should be only 
slightly bias. The fullness at each side front 
and each side back can be arranged in side 
plaits, flatly pressed into folds, or two rows 
of gathering can be used. For a full figure 
the material uver the hips should fit smoothly ; 
the extra ‘‘ spring ’’ required can be given by 
two small gussets. Except for a stout figure 
the gussets are rarely needed. It looks well, 
too, if the basques are held the least bit easy 
when sewed on to the coat. If your material 
is of sufficiently light weight to allow you to 
put on the basque pieces with a slight full- 
ness, use two rows of gathering: one row is 
sewed in with the seam and the second row is 
put in as close to the seam as possible, the 
stitches in the second row being very short on 
top and long underneath. The seam which 
joins coat and basque should be stretched and 
shrunk to fit with perfect smoothness of curve 
around the waist-line over the hips. 


A small cording is a good finish to the 


seam. For plain tailored clothes of all kinds 
a corded seam always looks well and answers 
for a trimming. 


O REMODEL the third style of coat —that 

is, the coat with fitted back, blouse front 
and circular basque (coat and basque joined 
by a stitched belt of the material) — requires 
ituch more work, for the best thing to 
do is to turn it into a blouse Eton jacket. 
Chis coat was made principally during the 
fashion of ‘‘ bishop sleeves,’’ so the sleeves 
inust be changed today. The discarded 
basque may be utilized in remodeling the 
sleeves, which must be cut according to the 
new style— wide at the top.. Coats on this 
inodel were mostly finished with shaped, 
stitched bands around the neck. You will 
find it an improvement to replace these bands 
with a tailor’s notched, turnover collar, 
faced with velvet or edged with braid. If 
vou use the braid. place it under the edge of 
the collar, stitching the material one-eighth 
ff an inch over the braid. It looks well also 
o scallop the edge of the collar, the braid 
ing put on straight under the scallops. 
\dd a shaped belt of the material trimmed to 
natch the collar. 


F YOU use braid as a trimming for the col- 

lar, belt and cuffs in remodeling your coat 
use it also to cover the buttons on your coat. 
The addition of the new sleeves and the 
shaped belt will balance the coat so as to do 
away with the ‘‘ bobbed-off’’ appearance it 
might otherwise have after removing the 
basque pieces. 

In making belts of cloth for coats or to 
match skirts, you will find they will set 
better and be less likely to ‘‘ break’’ if you 


DRAWN BY KATHARINE RICHARDSON WIREMAN 


cut them in two strips instead of one wide 
strip. The lining of canvas can be cut 
in one piece and the material cut in two 
pieces, the lower piece going beneath the 
edge of the upper one. It is much easier 
to regulate the fitting of your belt in this 
way, especially over the hips, where the belt 
should be shrunk and pressed into shape. 


HERE seems to be no end to the new 

materials: for the dressy tailored gown 
broadcloth is most used; for the every-day 
coat and skirt suit, with instep-length skirt 
and short jacket, the tweeds, cheviots and 
serges are used, principally in the striped and 
broken check designs. 

Broadcloth is the best material to choose 
for a suit, separate coat or gown of plain 
color. Garnet and réséda green will be two 
shades much used in broadcloth suits this 
season. Trimmings of black braid, or velvet 
facings matching the materials, are the best 
and least conspicuous on colored street suits. 


EPARATE coats for both street and even- 
ing wear are generally made of broadcloth. 
The lighter-weight broadcloth or ‘‘ chiffon’’ 
broadcloth is the best for evening wraps, and 
it can easily be given sufficient warmth by 
using a flannel interlining. And let me say 
just here, aproposof an interlining: neverusea 
harsh, stiff interlining with a soft, supple mate- 
rial. Theinterlining should never be allowed 
to give a hard rigidity of form to any portion 
of the garment —one so often sees this fault 
in the badly-cut ready-made clothes. This 
is the reason why the best dressmakers avoid 
all stiff interlinings in making up almost all 
their clothes, preferring to use facings of 
heavier material than the outside (such as 
broadcloth facings and linings for chiffon, 
voile and soft silk), to use soft, flexible bones 
to hold out sleeves, to depend upon tapes, 
‘** tie-backs,’’ weights and long French tacks 
to hold the material in shape and in place. 
But to return to materials. For very best 
gowns for the house and for the separate 
blouses to be worn with long black broadcloth 
or velveteen skirts, moiré, chiffon taffeta and 
peau de soleil are the three newest materials. 
Always good, too, for separate blouses are 
crépe de chine and messaline silks. 


OR our ever-present need, the every-day 

shirtwaist, come several novelties in prac- 
tical and washable materials such as fleece- 
lined cotton and linen cheviots, thirty inches 
wide, twenty-five to forty-five cents a yard. 
Madras, in colored stripes and checks upon 
ai: all-white background, makes nice working 
shirtwaists for busy women, especially when 
worn with a deep turnover white linen collar 
and small tie of black moiré. 

French flannel and challis make nice school 
waists, and do not require a lining. 


RAIDING will be elaborately used as a 
trimming for all manner of clothes — 
from the white cotton and linen tape braids 
for the white lingerie blouses to the heavy 
silk-and-wool braids trimming the cloth coat 
and suits. Braiding has, to a great extent, 
taken the place of the stitched, set-on bands. 
The elaborate method of trimming with 
bands alone is seen but rarely this season; 
when bands are used they are in combination 
with braid. 

Fringe will be used to trim dressy velvet 
and broadcloth suits— especially wraps for 
the evening. The narrow widths of fringe 
are the best to use and are more serviceable 
than the wide ones. It is much prettier to 
use fringe to match the material in color. 

Silk, chenille and braid fringes are all used 
upon velveteen, cloth and the soft silks —such 
as moiré, poplin and gros-grain. Fringe 
should be used as a finish to other trimmings 
—for instance, on the edge of bias folds or 
rose-quillings. Then, again, the narrow silk 
fringes are pretty used on the edge of heavy 
lace insertions, the insertion being put on 
without fullness, all corners being mitred. 

Narrow Valenciennes and torchon laces are 
used as bands to trim evening blouses and 
gowns of silk, voile and muslin; the lace 
should not be put on flat, but gathered like a 
small ruffle; otherwise, it is handled as braid 
—that is, put on in a pattern. 


LEEVES are next to the hardest prob- 

lem to meet in the fashions of today. I 

say “‘ next tothe hardest,’’ because first comes 

the hanging of a circuiar, instep-length skirt 

that will be so cut, made and pressed that it 
will not sag. 

On page 85 of this issue of THE JOURNAL 
are shown some sleeves that can be used for 
various kinds of clothes. 

First among the illustrations are three views 
of a new sleeve for a shirtwaist, made with a 
very deep ‘‘ three-quarter’’-length cuff. The 
top puff should equal one-third of the sleeve’s 
full length; the material in the puff should be 


cut with two inches more length in the centre 
and should slope away to the inside seam of the 
sleeve. The cuff section is cut in two pieces 
with an inside and an outside seam. In the 
under portion at the outside seam three darts 
are taken, one at the elbow, and one above and 
another below the curve of the elbow; you 
will find these darts will make your sleeve far 
morecomfortable. The illustrations also show 
where the tapes are placed to hold the puff in 
shape; these tapes are absolutely essential in 
an unlined sleeve with the fullness at the top. 


EXT in line (reading from the top of the | 


page down) are two illustrations of a suit- 
able model for a silk blouse. This sleeve is 
cut in two pieces and put into the arnihole 
with three rows of shirring. These rows of 
shirring should be widest over the top of the 
arm and taper together at the sides; the 
lower part of the sleeve is also shirred on 
the inside seam. Small gathered tucks, put 
in lengthwise in the material, run around the 
arm. This sleeve requires the tight-fitting 
lining with the small, boned cap. 
The next is a pretty sleeve to use in a 
dressy cloth bolero —it is a one-piece sleeve. 
Embroidered, cut-out cloth bands are effective 


as trimmings in suits of this kind; it is not | 


necessary, however, to use them on the skirt, 


but just as a finish to the sleeves, and on the | 


collar and the front edges of the bolero. 


HE design at the foot of the first column 

is for an elbow-length sleeve made of 
chiffon or any one of the light, transparent ma- 
terials. Such asleeve should be made over a 
tight-fitted lining of the chiffon ; overthis lining 
the material is gathered; some dressmakers 
use an interlining of net. There are three 
rows of gathering at the top of the sleeve, 
two rows to show below the seam at the arm’s- 
eye. The material should also be gathered 
down the inside seam of the sleeve, one row 
on each side of the seam. At the elbow the 
sleeve can be either closely gathered and 
tacked lightly through to the small lining or 
it can be laid in a series of tucks. Through 
the upper and lower tucks run two small, 
light bones; by this means you can hold far 
more gracefully the fullness of the material, 
and it gives a more fluffy look, especially 
when knife-plaited ruffles finish the sleeve. 
Then you must not neglect to bone the top of 
the sleeve as well. 


pmyomay again at the top of the page 
are two illustrations of a sleeve for a 
lingerie blouse. 

The two illustrations following show a 
sleeve model for a long, semi-fitting coat or 
wrap —a wrap that can be easily worn over a 
short jacket on very cool days or as an even- 
ing coat. Such a sleeve must necessarily be 
larger than under ordinary conditions. In 
this particular model the material is cut on 
the bias and the only seam is the inside one — 
it is a one-piece sleeve. Such materials as 
broadcloth, camel’s hair, zibeline, etc., are 
most appropriate for a sleeve of this kind. 


HEN there are two views of another shirt- 
waist sleeve. The style is one of the new 
modified leg-o’-mutton shapes. The largest 


part of the sleeve should come just about at | 


the middle of the upper portion of the sleeve. 
The new point of the sleeve lies in its pro- 
portion —that is, small at the armhole, then 
swelling in a melon shape over the full part of 
the arm and gradually tapering into the tight- 
fitting cuff. This sleeve is a good one to use 
in any of the light-weight woolen shirtwaist 
suits, such as those of cashmere and challis. 

The last illustration is of a sleeve lining 
with the boned, semi-circular shaped cap- 
piece. 

All sleeves today require ‘‘ boning ’’ in one 
portion or another —that is, the sleeves made 
with a lining; otherwise tapes are used. 


NE of the most important things for all 

home dressmakers to remember is the 
cutting of the armhole and the adjusting of 
the sleeve material around it. Always keep 
the armhole as small as is consistent with 
comfort. 

It is nice to put the sleeve into an unlined 
armhole, as in cotton waists, with a small 
cording. The fullness of material should be 
kept ‘‘ high ’’— that is, it should fall as much 
as possible in a straight line down from the 
centre of the top of the sleeve. At each side 
of the gathering across the top of the sleeve try 
to fit your sleeve into the armhole with as little 
fullness as possible; if fullness will come take 
it out by using a small V-shaped dart, which, 
if properly pressed, will not show. All full- 
ness should be kept to the centre of the arm 
—at the elbow, too, as well as at the top. 
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Cloaks and Suits 
sie $6 to $29 "Suir 


|| Your Choice of Over 150 Styles and 
| 400 Materials 


|| Style Book and Samples 
|| of Materials Sent Free 


Every woman’s figure has points 
of excellence. From the simple 
measurements sent us by mail our 
experts discover the good points of 
the figure, and the garments are cut 
so as to make the most of them. 

That is why our costumes not 
only fit perfectly, but also become 
the one person for whom they are 
intended. . 





There is no guesswork or experi- 
menting about our system. What 
we have done for thousands of 
others we certainly can do for you. 


We Guarantee to Fit You 
or Refund Your Money 








Our Style Book explains how to 
take measurements and how to 
order. It shows the styles now 
popular in this great fashion center, 
| and illustrates : 


_| Visiting Costumes, $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits, $7.50 to $25 
Separate Skirts, $3.50 to $12 
Rain Coats,. . $9.75 to $20 
Jackets and Coats, $5.75 to $25 


We prepay express charges to 
any part of the United States 


WE SEND FREE to any part of the United 
States our new Fall and 
Winter Style Book showing the latest New York 
Fashions, a large assortment of samples of the 
newest materials, and simple directions for taking 
measurements correctly. Write for them to-day. 
Kindly state whether you wish samples for a 
suit, skirt, cloak or rain coat, and about the colors 
you desire, and we will send a full line of exactly 
what you wish. 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 


Mail Orders 
Only 














No Agents or 
Branches 


Established 
17 Years 
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Shirtwaists for Girls 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston. 
















1949. 
shirtwaist, 


N°: 


sizes. 
closed, 


1949 





Trimmed with Tartan Plaid Silk 


Patterns for 
with or without th 
lining, can be supplied in five sizes: 
12, 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 
cluding Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free, 
Size 14 years requires 2>°8 yards 36- 
inch material, and 58 yard 22-inch silk 
or plaid material for trimming. Order 
by number and state both age and bust 
Send all orders, with price in- 
to the Pattern 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Drawings by 


this girl’s N°: 


shirtwaist, 


Price, in- sizes: 12, 14, 16, 


post-free. 


sizes. 


closed, to the 


Bureau, The 


HE models of shirtwaists given on this 

page are especially practical ones for 

school — waists that can be worn with 
winter suits. Any of these models can be 
made in the fine French flannels or the new 
fleece-lined cotton goods; waists of this kind 
are usually made without a lining. Girls’ 
unlined, washable shirtwaists will wear 
better if you put double bands or folds of 
muslin around the arm’s-eye seams, around 
the collar-bands and under the buttonholes. 

Too much “ bag”’ or fullness in a girl’s 
shirtwaist looks quite as badly as too little. 
If you find that there is too much fullness in 
the side fronts—that is, at the belt on a 
straight line down from the arm’s-eye— take 
some of this fullness out with a dart. Do 
not make the *‘ pouch ”’ of the shirtwaist too 
wide in the front, especially on the older 
girls from fourteen to sixteen. 

Simple shirtwaists require a very simple 
neck finish; the deep, stiff, linen turnover col- 
lars, which fasten with a stud tothe neckband, 
look the nattiest; they come hemstitched and 
can be worn with a muslin ora silk tie. The 
belts, too, should match the material of either 
the skirt or the waist; they can be boned to 
keep them in place and interlined with canvas. 


Made of Dark Red Challis 


O. 1948.— Patterns for 
shirtwaist, with turnover or stand- 


this girl’s 


N°: 


Of Fleece-Lined Cotton Cheviot 


1951.— Patterns for this girl’s 
with or without 
tabs and lining, can be supplied in five 
17 and 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, 
Size 14 years requires 2% 
yards 36-inch material. 
number and state both age and bust 
Send all orders, with price in- 
Pattern 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 





China-Blue Cashmere 
1952.— Patterns for 


Katharine Richardson Wireman 
















the 


18 years. 


Order by 


Bureau, The 


/ 1951 \ 


this girl’s 








Women’s Regal Shoes 
Hold Their Shape 


A woman’s foot, clad in a dainty Regal Shoe, 
will look as well when the shoe is all but wor), 
yut as it does when the shoe is new. 

Regal Women’s Shoes are bench-made and 
hand-lasted. All the stretch is taken out of the 
leather in the places where stretch is most like] 
tocome. A Kegal Shoe once fitted stays fitted, 
A. Regal Shoe not only has the style, but holds j, 

All Regal Shoes are made in QUARTER SIZES 
enabling any normal foot to be fitted with that 
easy snugness that a first-class custom shu 
maker gives at $12 a pair. 

Quarter sizes and expert personal service j, 
our Mail-Order Department enable us to fit yo 
BY MAIL anywhere as perfectly as if you visited 
one of our 38 special women’s stores, 


Send for the 
Fall Style-Book 


Free on request 





























Kent 

ent $950 
illustrated 

Style 14 P13. This new Kent 


is copied from a model de- 
signed in Paris this Fall, and 
is bound tobe one of the most 
popular styles we have ever 
reproduced. Itisatrueflat- 
last model, with a spade- 

shaped extension welte 
soleanda Cuban heel. The 
toe is high, with a pro. 
nounced backward 
slope. The vamp is 
made from the 
finest patent 
leather in the 
world —im- 

ported from 
the famous 
tanneries of 
the Baron 
von Heyl, 

at Worms, 

Germany. 


$3.50 


(Special Custom 
Bench-made, $4.) 
Some of the new 
Regals have been 
made up with more 
expensive inside finish 
tomeet an insistent demand 
from many of our old and new 
customers. We cannot improve 
the Regal in quality of materials or 
style-correctness, fit, endurance or 

comfort. The only advantages of the special $4 models over 
the $3.50 Regals are in the fine points of extra custom finish; 
they are bench-made shoes that represent the finest handicraft 
ofthe most skilled New England shoemakersand few genuine 
$12 custom-made shoes equal their handsome appearances, 


Samples of leathers on request 
Regal shoes are delivered, carriage prepaid, anywhere 
in the United States or Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands; also Germany, Japan, 
Norway, Belgium and all points covered by the Parcels 
Post System, at the same price as in our 97 stores, with 25 
cents extra to cover delivery charges. 


The Lae 


ing collar and with or without the lin- 
ing, can be supplied in five sizes: 12, 
14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Price, includ- 
ing Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Size 14 years requires 2% yards 36- 
inch material and 1% yards narrow 
velvet ribbon. Order by number and 
State both age and bust sizes. Send all 
orders, with price inclosed, to the Pat- 
tern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


shirtwaist, with or 
waist and cuff tabs or lining, can be 
supplied in five sizes: 12, 14, 16,17 and 
18 years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
15 cents, post-free. Size 14 years re- 
quires 24% yards 36-inch material. 
Order by number and state both age 
and bust sizes. Send all orders, with 
price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


without the 


REGAL SHOE CO., Inc. 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT: 
Boston, Mass., 703 Summer Street 
MAIL ORDER SUB-STATIONS: 
Factory, East Whitman, Mass., Box 307 
London, Lng., E. C., 97 Cheapside, cor. Lawrence Lane 
820 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
97 STORES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES: 
Largest Retail Shoe Business in the World. 
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to Use Up Odds and Ends 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston. 


Drawings by Elizabeth L. Burton 









A Belt for a Stout Figure 


N°: 1981.— Patterns for this belt can be supplied in 

three sizes: 26, 28 and 30 inches waist measure. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post-free. 
Size 28 requires ™% yard 22-inch material. Order by 
number and state waist measure. Send all orders, with 
price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, 


O. 1982.— Patterns 

for this girdle can 
be supplied in three 
Sizes: 22, 24 and 26 
inches waist measure. 
Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 10 cents, 
post-free. Size 24 re- 
quires 1% yards 22- 
inch material. Order 
by number and state 
waist measure. Send 
all orders, with price 
inclosed,to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 





A Princesse Girdle 


44 inches bust measure. 
requires 1% yards 36-inch material. 


A Novel Little French Corset-Cover 


O. 1980.— Patterns forthis corset-cover can be supplied in four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post-free. 
Order by number and state bust measure, 
orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


HIS little corset-cover is particularly nice 
for wearing under a transparent dress 
or a lingerie blouse. It crosses in the 

back and the ribbon ends tie in a small bow 
in the front, the ribbon, of course, being 
very fine wash-ribbon so that it does not 
make a lump at the waist-line. This same 
model, made in silk or in light-weight challis 
or albatross, could be used as a lining to 
thin waists for winter. For winter wear, of 
course, it would be better to add sleeves, which 
should be cut in a plain, lining shape. 

Two views are shown of a belt for a stout 
woman. The material for this belt is cut on 
the bias in two folds; if the material is of 
sufficiently heavy weight and close weave it 
will not be necessary to use a canvas inter- 
lining, as the bones placed in the back will 
be sufficient to keep it in place. The V-shaped 
cut in the back of this belt has the advantage 
of giving a longer centre-back line to a stout 
figure. 

The Princesse girdle, if worn with a full 
skirt, gives a Princesse effect to the entire 
costume. The material, of course, should be 
soft silk or satin cut on the bias; the girdle 
fastens at the left side under the bow. One 
long bone is placed all around the top of the 
girdle to keep it in shape and to fit it snugly 
around the figure; the other bones should be 
placed where necessary, but certainly at each 
side and in the centre front and back. 

The shoulder cape may be made of all-over 
lace or embroidery or of any soft material. 
The trimming is of knife-plaited taffeta; the 
lining is of soft silk or chiffon and should be 
made with some fullness—if chiffon is used 
it should be knife-plaited and attached to the 
small yoke. 






Size 36 
Send all 








A Dressy Little Shoulder Cape of Lace 


O. 1983.— Patterns for this lace bolero cape can be 
supplied in four sizes: 34-40 inches bust measure. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post-free. 
Size 38 requires 24% yards 18-inch all-overlace. Order 
by number and state bust measure. Send all orders, 
with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


|| Real Shoes 




















THE 


oward 


‘Good Sense” 


Shoe 












The prominent feature in the Coward Shoe that 
distinguishes it from all other makes is its natural 
shape. It supports tine arch of the foot, gives great 
comfort in use, prevents distortion and means 
shapely, healthy feet at maturity. 

For Men, Women and Children 
Sold nowhere else 


JAMES S.COWARD. 2%2:27 Greenwich Street, near 


9 Warren 8t., New York City 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 


Inexpensive Dress Goods 
HALF WOOL 


The most positive evidence of its intrinsic 
value is the continued popularity of 


Danish Cloth 


In Brown, Black and Navy Blue it is par- 
ticularly suitable for school dresses for 
misses and children. 








For shirt waists, evening gowns, house 
dresses or party gowns ask to see our 


Newdane Cloth 


a fine fabric with a Batiste weave, having 
great merit and made in a full line of light 
and dark shades. 

Our Navy Blue (shade 630). which has a 

white selvage, is fast and will not crock. 

These fabrics in single width retail at TRADE 
15c. and in 36 inch width at 25c. per yard. 
If you cannot secure these Jabrics from your 
home retailer, write us, and we wil! ted you 

how and where to get the goods. 

JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 

Boston and New York MARK 











witati 


* Inv A ti Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
o Ing sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- 


ing Cards, 5Ce, Write for Samples. 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 930 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Practical Clothing for Every Day 


Designs by 


Mrs. Ralston 







Drawings by 


Thomas Mitchell Peirce 





Se a ee ee 


1962-1963 1953-1954 


Of Serge or Drap d’hte 


O. 1953.— Patterns for this shirtwaist can be 
supplied in five sizes: 32-40 inches bust 
measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, 
post-free. Size 36 requires 2>4 yards 36-inch 
material. Order by number and state bust meas- 
ure. Send all orders, with price inclosed, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Covert Coat and Skirt of Serge 


N?2: 1962.— Patterns for this Empire coat can be 

supplied in four sizes: 32-38 inches bust meas- 
ure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post- 
free. Size 36 requires 2% yards 44-inch material. 
Order by number and state bust measure. Send all 
orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 





O. 1954.— Patterns for this skirt can be sup- 
plied in six sizes: 22-32 inches waist meas- 
ure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, 
post-free. Size 24 requires 4 yards 36-inch ma- 


O. 1963.— Patterns for this skirt can be supplied 
in five sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents. post-free. Size 24 


requires 5% yards 44-inch material. Order by number bal terial. Order by number and state waist meas- 
and state waist measure. Send all orders, with price 1957-1958 ure. Send all orders, with price inclosed, to the 
inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 


Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Journal. 


Shirtwaist Gown of Cashmere 


O. 1957.— Patterns for this blouse can be 

supplied in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust 
measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 
cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 24 yards 
44-inch material. Order by number and state 
bust measure. Send all orders, with price in- 
closed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 

























O. 1958.— Patterns for this skirt can be sup- 

plied in five sizes, 22-30 inches waist 
measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 
cents, post-free. Size 24 requires 5% yards 
44-inch material. Order by number and state 
waist measure. Send all orders, with price in- 
closed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 

























Electric Blue Cashmere or Henrietta 







O. 1975.— Patterns for this shirtwaist can be 

supplied in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust 
measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 
cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 2% yards 
44-inch material. O.der by number and state 

= bust measure. Send all orders, with price in- 
j ~~) clcsed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


























N2: 1976.— Patterns for this skirt can be sup- Ge 

plied in four sizes: 22-28 inches waist 
measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 
cents, post-free. Size 24 requires 5% yards 
44-inch material. Order by number and state 
waist measure. Send all orders, with price in- 
closed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 





















ox 


Reseda Green Silk or Poplin 


O. 1973.— Patterns for this bodice can be 

supplied in five sizes: 32-40 inches bust 
measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 
cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 2*%4 yards 
44-inch material. Order by number and state 
bust measure. Send all orders, with price in- 
closed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 
































Ne: 1974.— Patterns for this skirt can be sup- 

plied in four sizes: 22-28 inches waist 
measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 
cents, post-free. Size 24 requires 62 yards 
44-inch material. Order by number and state 
waist measure. Send all orders, with price in- 
closed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

















1975-1976 





1973-1974 





Pe Weryon 


Style No. 40 
























For Women 


CWOEY) 


RAIN COATS 





oie Tow Good Fo Nowe 


$8 0 $25 on 


FAIR WEATHER GARMENTS 
THAT STAND RAIN 


‘I didn’t know Rain Coats could: be so dressy,”’ 
wrote a purchaser recently. That’s one of 
our points. Kenyon Rain Coats are dressy. 
They don’t look like ordinary rain coats, 
though cravenette proofed and so marked. It’s 
the fabrics and styles that give distinction. 
The more critical you are the greater will be 
your appreciation. 

We are the largest makers of Men’s and 
Women’s Rain Coats in the world. We con- 
trol woolen mills making exclusive novelties 
in rain coat fabrics. Our great factory, its 
facilities, cleanliness and economy of large 
operations, has made _ possible this offering 
of the utmost value for your money ; the high- 
est standard of style, quality and workmanship 
that these prices have ever secured. 


DOLL and Rain Coats FREE 


Write to us and say about what price you desire to pay for 
your rain coat, also give the name of the store where you 
trade. We will then send samples of the goods and 
our printed Doll, with several interchangeable rain coats, 
for the children to cut out, which will show you front and 
back of each coat The youngsters will want “ Dolly " 
when you are through with her, especially on rainy days, in- 
doors. We have another offer to make if you reply promptly. 


These Coata Lear the Label 








C. KENYON Co. Remember, we will see that 
MAKERS you can get a Kenyon Rain 
NEW YORK Coat wherever you live. 


New York Sales: coms 
C. KENYON CO., **3,(jreo'Sauare 
Address mail to factory 
701-711 Atlantic Avenue, Bor. Srockiyn, New York 


200 SAMPLES 


Cotton Dress Fabrics 


Mailed Free 


New patterns for ladies’ aud 
children’s Fall and Winter wear. 
Some for evening toilettes — all are 
best work of greatest designers. 

We sell one yard ora hundred, 
direct from the mills, delivery 
charges prepaid, 


At Prices 1-3 Less 


than retail stores charge 
We save you the profits 
of jobber, middleman 
and retailer, and offer a 
greater variety of styles 
than the largest slores 
can show. 

By our Premium Offer 
you can secure a shirt waist 
or dress pattern free by 
sending us a club order. 


Money refunded without 
question tf goods are 
not satisfactory. 
EASTERN TEXTILE CO. 
31 Union Square, New York. 























0 Put fuland @od 


All Silk Lining 


The only lining silk that gives absolute satis- 
faction. Look for the name on the Selvage; 
accept no substitute. 

Antherea is the original 58-cent lining silk of 
which all others are poor imitations. 


All colors, including black and white. 
19 inches wide, price 58 cts. per yard. 
If your dealer does not keep it ask us where to get it. 


Bunran & Ses 
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By Edith May Gardner 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1905 


The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes 


Drawing by Elizabeth L. Burton, from Design by Miss Gardner 


O MANY of my giysls have asked me to 
give them a regular suit with real, live, 
sailor-suit characteristics —that is, the 

long shoulder with the straight-top sleeve, 
the placket opening both sides of the front, 
and the much-adored little pocket. So here 
you are, girls. Here is the pattern of the 
suit, and I am going to make it with you 
right here on this page. Buy a pattern as 
near your own measurements as possible, 
always favoring the larger size. The table 
of sizes is as follows: 


Age Size Bust Waist Hip 
Years Inches Inches Inches 
14 30 24% 3542 
16 32 25 37 
17 3 25% 39 
18 36 26 41 


After you have selected a pattern that will 
fit you, begin with the skirt, ascertain the 
length you require and measure your tissue- 
paper pattern. If you need to shorten it do 
so by turning it up a little along the lower 
edge, and if you need a longer skirt pin a 
piece of paper on the lower edge of each 
gore so you may be sure to remember the 
length allowance, then cut and make your 
skirt according to the notches, perforations 
and directions. The most important parts 
are the placket and the eyelet finishings. 


HE first illustration shows the placket 

partly finished. This placket is entirely 
different from the regular dress placket — 
that is because it opens in the front and all 
thickness must be omitted. For this rea- 
son the front edges of the side gores, as well 
as the yoke that is laid on, are cut at this 
point on the straight, lengthwise of the 
goods, sufficiently wide to serve as the under- 
lap of the placket, and bound neatly with 
ribbon binding. The outside portion of the 
placket is not faced in the customary manner, 
but the front gore is made with a deep plait, 
and the upper portion of the plait which is 
stitched flat serves as a facing for the placket. 
In other words, crease each side of the front 





Showing the top of the skirt with and without 
the yoke before the placket is finished. 


gore all the way down as if the plait were to 
fall from the belt. Baste the plait from the 
lower edge of the yoke down three inches. 
irom the lower edge of yoke up, slip a piece 
of ordinary cambric or lining into this fold 
and stitch it near the edge before the plait is 
baste’ down flat. Bind the edges and stitch 
as a piacket facing, press well, and work four 
buttonholes in it. 
Remember these but- 
tonholes are for use, 
girls, not for show, so 
make a good ‘‘stay’’ 
first before you work 
the buttonholes, and 
use letter ‘* D’’ but- 
tonhole twist. The 
plaits run all the way 
to the belt under the 
yoke. Stitch and 
press the centre-back 
seam of the yoke, and 
then stitch each side 
of the seam very close to the seam. Use a 
piece of lining in the centre back here as a 
stay, similar to that in the placket; half an 
inch from the centre seam on each side the 
top eyelet holes are worked. The space 
graduates a little wider toward the bottom, 
the lowest eyelets measuring three-quarters 
of an inch each side of the centre seam. 
Through these 
eyelets a silk 
lacer is laced and 
tied. 





Prussian binding finishes 
the top of a flat hem. 


re of the 
seams of the 
skirt are bound 
with ribbon bind- 
ing, and you will 
have better suc- 
cess by using the 
three -quarter- 





inch width, 
rather than the 
Hooking the belt in front relieves alf-inch. Turn 
the strain on the top buttonholes. up the hem 


around the bot- 
tom of the skirt, basting it up perfectly flat 
without turning in the head of the hem. Any 
extra plaits that are necessary to hold in the 
fullness are well pressed, and a piece of 
Prussian binding finishes the top of the hem. 
This Prussian binding is stitched on each 
edge, which makes a double row of machine 
stitching on the right side. The hem should 
measure at least five inches. The belt may 





* With Real Sailor-Suit Characteristics ” 


N?2: 1971.— Patterns for this girl’s blouse can be 

supplied in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Size 14 years requires 2% yards 44-inch material. 
Order by number and state both age and bust sizes. 
Send all orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


N°: 1972.— Patterns for this girl’s skirt can be sup- 

plied in four sizes: 14, 16,17 and 18 years. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 14 
years requires 3% yards 44-inch material. Order by 
number and state both age and hip sizes. Send all 
orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


be of silk or of regular belt tape. Allow 
enough of the belt to extend each side.of the 
side-frout gores to hook in the centre front 
before the plackets are buttoned. This re- 
lieves the strain 
on the two top but- 
tonholes, 


HE blouse is 

made without 
any opening and 
is put on over the 
head. Theshoul- 
der is very long, to 
allow the sleeve to 
be cut with a 
straight top. The 
sleeve should be 
tucked and the cuff 
put on and finished 
and then basted to 
the blouse before the under-arm or sleeve 
seams are stitched up. The blouse is then 
in a perfectly flat condition. The sleeve is 
stitched in and all of the edges in the seam 
are turned down toward the sleeve. The first 
stitching of the sleeve holds one edge of the 
ribbon binding, 
and it is then 
felled down on 
the sleeve side of 
the armhole with 





The first basting for the 
pocket. 





another row of 

machine  stitch- 

ing. The sleeve 

and the under- 

arm seams are 

The pocket prepared for the stitched up bed 
last stitching. one seam. With 


this first stitch- 
ing is stitched the seam binding, and it, too, 
is felled down with another.row of machine 
stitching coming on the side back of the under- 
arm seam. The illustrations will no doubt 
help you in putting in your sleeves and sew- 
ing up the under-arm seams. 





The outside of the sailor collar finishes 
on the inside of the blouse. 


NOTHER difficult thing to do is to set the 
pocket in correctly. Baste tothe outside 
of the blouse, above and below the line for the 
pocket slash, what will be the front of the 
pocket, and stitch on the basting as close as 
possible to the line, allowing only sufficient 
room for the slash; cut it and turn the patches 
through the slash. Stitch the lower edge of 
the stash before the back of the pocket is 
put on, and after the back of the pocket is 
stitched to the front of the pocket bind the 
edges. The outside of the upper edge of 
the pocket is machine-stitched flatly through 
the blouse itself, the facing om the inside and 
the pocket. The corners of the pocket are 
finished with tailors’ crowfeet. 


HE collar lining is formed by joining the 

pieces to the front slash of the blouse; 
these extend to the neck-line. 
the collar lining is stitched tothe neck of the 
blouse and the seam is turned down, being 
turned toward the collar, not toward the 
blouse. The outside of the collar 
basted to the lining by placing the right sides 
of material together. Stitch around the edge 
and turn the collar right side out. Press it 
well and trim it with several rows of machine 
stitching or braid around the edge. It is 
then ready for the inside finishing. The 
collar is finished on the inside by neatly 
hemming its facing to the inside of the blouse 


The back of | 


is then | 


itself, care being taken to sew to the blouse | 
only, allowing-no stitches to show through to | 


the outside yoke. The centre-front edges of 
the collar lining just below the point in the 
front are slipstitched together, and a tailor’s 
crowfoot neatly finishes the point on the out- 
side of the blouse. 


Pom the lower edge of the blouse with a 
piece of ribbon binding stitched around 
on the outside and then turned over, forming 
a narrow, flat facing, and stitched along the 
upper edge of the 
binding. This 
gives the effect of 
a half-inch hem 
on the outside of 
the blouse. On 
the outside of the 
centre back of the 
blouse at the 
waist-line is 
stitched a piece 
of lining or sateen 
through which to 
run the drawing- 
strings to keep it 
tied down neatly 
in place. One 
string is sewed to each end of the facing, 
running under the facing, so that when you 
pull the ends of the strings they will draw 
up the shirring in the centre back. 

The left sleeve is trimmed witha band and 
the right with an anchor. These sets may 
be bought and applied with a feather-stitch, 





Sleeve seam and under-arm seam 
stitched as if they were one seam. 





The armhole is finished before the sleeve 
and under-arm seams are stitched. 


or they may be embroidered right on the 
blouse. The sailor-collar corners are fin- 
ished with embroidered stars; the small, 


fitted chemisette is ornamented with an em- | 
broidered anchor, and the plain stock collar | 


is trimmed with braid to match the sailor 
witonw 
collar. 





The inside of armhole, the pocket and the 
collar completed. 


JOURNAL gives one set of stamped embroid- 
ery patterns for this set. A soft, black tie 
tied in a real sailor’s knot finishes the front 
of the blouse. 


With every pattern of this suit THE | 











Copyright 1904, The Warren Featherbone Co. 


A New and Convenient Form 


Warren's 
Featherbone 


Is Collar Sets 








HESE are short lengths of 

collarbone —just right for 
boning the collar. The cover- 
ing of good silk taffeta ribbon is 
turned over at the end to per- 
fectly protect the bone ends. No 
extra covering is required and 
the strips are all ready to tack 
/ into the collar. 








8 pieces on Card 
— enough for 2 
collars. Come 
in Black and 

White. 





Cut Shows 
Card 


Reduced to 
‘3 Actual Size. 


Our Ribbon Covered Collarbone 
by the Yard 
is a great and growing favorite. It's 
our fine, thin Collarbone encased in a 
good silk taffeta ribbon—all ready to 
be used in collars. Snip the bone 
somewhat shorter than the casing and 
turn over the ribbon to protect the 
end—no extra covering is necessary. 





The usual splendid resiliency and 
ag oe of Warren’s Featherbone 


is tound in this Ribbon Covered 


Collarbone. 


Comes in Black and White 
Retails at 12c the Yard 


Are you conversant with the many 
forms and uses of Warren’s Feather- 
bone? If not, write for our new Cat- 
alogue, which lists and illustrates them. 


*Reliable Merchants Everywhere Carry 
Warren’s Featherbone 

If yours can’t supply you write us 

enclosing price, and we'll ship direct. 





Look for the Warren Featherbone 
trademarks—the turkey, the feather, 
and the red leller tag. They reyour 
surety that you're getling the goods 
you want—Warren’s. 


Fhe > yay 
”Wlscigpeattetbonc 


Elm Street, Three Oaks, Mich. 
BRANCHES IN: 
New York: 44 E. 2%1 St., Cor. 4th Avenue. 
Boston: 7 Temple Place. 
Chicago: 706 Marshall Field Annex Building. 
San Francisco: 6-8 Sutter Street. 
Montreal and Toronto: The Featherbone Novelry Co., Ltd. 
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inter Street Gowns 


Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 





Drawings by 
Augusta Reimer 





If You Want 
Pretty White Hands 


free from all stains, callouses and discolorations, 
fill out the coupon below and we will send you an 
interesting book about our “ Faultless’’ Non-pa-reil 
Rubber Gloves, rubber sponges, water bottles and 
other rubber articles, a sample piece of rubber 
from which Non-pa-reil Gloves are made and 


A Sample Rubber Sponge Free 


We know that if you once use a pair of Faultless 
Rubber Gloves and a Faultless Rubber Sponge 
for the bath and massaging, you will always use 
them We want you to know about them and 
therefore make this iiberal offer to send you 
book and samples absolutely free. 

Fill out the coupon now — before you forget. 


Faultless Non-Pa-Reil 
Rubber Gloves 
Keep the Hands Softand White 


and are so soft, pliable, and fit the hands so per- 
| fectly that you can do anything with them on that 
' 

| 

1 


1 our 


you can do with the bare hands — they are seamless 
and are made from the finest quality of rubber so 
that they Go not interfere with any use of the hands 
or fingers, even for the most delicate work, and are 
very durable. Do not compare Non-Pa-Reil Gloves 
} with the ordinary inferior@ubber gloves 
| Many ladies wear rubber gloves at night for bleach- 
} ing the hands. By excluding the air and increasing the 
action of the perspiratory glands they bleach the hands 
and refine the texture of the skin itself—the hands 
become smooth, soft and white. 





OSS eee 





This Trade-Mark on every glove. Every 
pair has our written guarvantee. 
Soktin all sizes by the leading dealers, but 
if your dealer does not sell them, send us 
his name and §1 and we wili send you a 
pair direct from the factory, by mail post- 
paid. In ordering ly mail be sure to give 
the size of kid glove you wear,and whether your fingers 
are long or short 


The Faultless Rubber Co., 
295 Bluff Street Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 


seteeeeeeeeeraneenee Fill out coupon now----- 








The Faultiess Rubber Co., 295 Bluff St., Akron, 0. 


_ Please send me free your book, sample of rubber used in 
Non-Pa-Reil Rubber Gloves, and a sample rubber sponge. 


1938-1939 





1942-1943 





My dealer is 

Of Plum-Colored Henrietta 
O. 1938.— Patterns for this bodice, with full 
lengih or elbow sleeves, can be supplied in six 
sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 
2% yards 44-inch material. Order by number and 
state bust measure. Sendall orders, with price in- 


Gray Checked Suit 


O. 1942.— Patterns for this blouse waist,with or } 

without the skirt portions, can be supplied in } 

six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, in- My GEBGI ..0crcsercerssscnrgzecvocasesbsbesorseneeoes : 
cluding Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 | 

requires 2% yards 36-inch material. Order by 


FED GEG PGG vecsccctintes 


My name. 























closed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


N?: 1939.— Patterns for this three-piece skirt, in 

floor or walking length, having a box-plait at 
the back, and with or without the trimming band, 
can be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 inches waist 
measure. Price, including juide-Chart, 15 cents, 
post-free. Size 24 requires 6% yards 44-inch ma- 
terial. Order by number and state waist measure. 
Send all orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 



































1940 


Gown of Broadcloth with Princesse Front 


O. 1940.— Patterns for this costume can be sup- 
plied in five sizes: 32-40 inches bust measure. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Size 36 requires 8% yards 44-inch material. Order 
by number and state bust measure. Send all orders, 
with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


ex 


Black Velvet Gown, Lace-Trimmed 


O. 1944.— Patterns for this blouse waist, with 

high or ““V” neck and with full-length or 
elbow sleeves, can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 
inches bust measure. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards 44-inch material. Order by number and 
state bust measure. Send all orders, with price 
inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


O. 1945.— Patterns for this two-piece circular 

skirt can be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 inches 
waist measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 
cents, post-free. Size 24 requires 4% yards 44- 
inch material. Order by number and state waist 
measure. Send all orders, with price inclosed, to 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


oot 


Of Dark Red Cashmere 


OQ. 1946.— Patterns for this blouse waist, with or 
without the lining or skirt portion, can be sup- 
plied in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. 
Price. including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Size 36 requires 24% yards 36-inch material. Order 
by number and state bust measure. Send allorders, 
with price ‘inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


N°: 1947.— Patterns for this three-piece circular 

skirt, in floor or walking length, can be sup- 
plied in five sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 


Size 24 requires 7% yards 36-inch material. Order 


by number and state waist measure. Send all or- 
ders, witn price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


number and state bust measure. Send all orders, 
with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


O. 1943.— Patterns for this two-piece circular 

skirt, having inverted box-plaits, and in floor 
length, can be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 inches 
waist measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 
cents, post-free. Size 24 requires 6 yards 36- 
inch material. Order by number and state waist 
measure. Send all orders, with price inclosed, to 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 











WITH THE FREE SAMPLE 


we will send. Crumple it up in your 
hand, squeeze it, then let go and see how 
it springs into smooth shape again. Itvis 


Shelma Cloth 


the newest and smartest dress fabric in New 
York. We wiil send you a piece of it free, if 
you will send us your name and mention your 
favorite dress-goods dealer. 

Shelma Cloth is all-worsted, 54 inches wide, 
ofarichyet “quiet”’ finish, isstout-fibred, and so 
‘springy ”’ it is hard to wrinkle; is of medium, 
all-the-year-round weight; lends itself to that 
graceful ‘‘drapy ” effect with unusual beauty, 
and comes in black and nine beautiful colors. 

Your dry-goods dealer has it — or will get it for 
you—or we sell to vou direct, paying delivery 
charges, if your dealer will not supply you. 


Sidney Blumenthal & Co., 453 Broome St., New York 








There is only 
one 


“T_ansdowne ie 


There are many fabrics 
that try to be thought 
the same, but they de- 
ceive no woman who 
knows that the 


Genuine is perforated every 3 
yards on the selvedge 





FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD 
STORES 











has four concavities, 
| DARNEZ two larger on sides, 
| two smaller on ends, suiting all holes. Makes 
} straight surface to work on. No sticking 
needle in wood. Keeps hole smaller, makes 
smooth, flatdarn. Halves time and labor. 


Postpaid 25c. Mrs. J. Shiells, Neenah, Wis. 








1944-1945 





1946-1947 









The nightgown, for cold weather, is best made of 
French flannel or outing flannel; for summer, of cam- 
bric or nainsook. The garment can be turned up and 


For the Babies 


By Marianna Wheeler 


Superintendent of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


Drawings by Katharine Richardson Wireman 





Baby’s kimono—long and short—anc little sacque. 
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This little dress may be made with a series of shirrings 
at the neck and wrists, or with groups of narrow tucks. 
Suitable materials are fine cambric, nainsook, dimity, 








buttoned at the bottom.or closed with a draw-string; 
this will prevent the baby from taking cold in case he 


kicks free from the covers. 
a 


or any other sheer fabric. Dresses should be made just 


Fine cashmere, French flannel, challis and outing 
to cover the feet—not longer than twenty-six inches. 


flannel are all appropriate materials. 













A pretty bib marie 
with a padded lining. 
Bibs may be made as 
dainty as one likes, 
trimmed with hand 
embroidery, feather- 
stitching and French 
knots. 





A flannel bath-apron with a large pocket into which 
the baby is placed, to protect him from draughts while 
being bathed. 





This pretty little dress has tiny box-plaits cut off to 
form points; the hem is cut in points to match and all 
is finished with feather-stitching. 

The little wrapper is simply made of fine French 
flannel or cashmere. 





O. 1950.—A set of twenty patterns 

for this Baby’s Layette, including 
Guide-Chart, can be supplied for 30 cents, 
post-free. Send all orders, with price 
inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 





The little shirts are made of flannel. Silk-and-wool 
flannel washes much better than all-wool flannel. ‘The 
seams should be lapped or stitched, opened and pressed 
very flat and feather-stitched. 











o<o" 





A drooling-bib made of heavy linen or of Canton 
flannel. ooo? 
A rubber diaper for outdoor wear. XQ 
A cover for the hot-water bag, made of flannel or 
outing-flannel. 

A flannel bag for the nursing -bottle. 

A bootee made of heavy woolen material. 

A cap for the baby with pretruding ears. 


White and flannel petticoats may be made from 
either of these patterns. The white petticoat is made 
of cambric or nainsook and should measure one inch 
shorter than the dress. The woolen skirt is of light- 
weight flannel or fine cashmere. All seams on flannel 
garments should be feather-stitched with silk. 


Cloak for the baby, made of Bedford cord or cashmere. 
The hood, for cold weather, should be made of eider- 
down or any warm material. 





I.3.L 
| 465-469 West Broadway, 


| 
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(fHaund- Finished) 


UNDERWEAR 





IMPORTANT FEATURES 
Union Suits 


For Women and Children 


F YOU really care for Underwear that is 

more than a comfort, a delight, ask to 
see the Union Suits, bearing the ‘‘MERODE”’ 
label. They cannot fail to meet with your 
approval. Perfect in fit and finish. 

Special attention has been given to adopt 
every improvement, and in every detail — 
weight, quality, material, variety of shapes, 
and finishing of seams, they are prac- 
tically uriequalled. 

“Meéropve”’ (Hand-Finished) UNDER- 
WEAR has heen adopted by all dealers and 
can be readily found throughout the United 
States and Canada. Send for Catalogue A. 


to 
Lord 


Whocesale Distrib. s 


laylor 


NEW YORK 

















FOR GROWING GIRLS 


LT BAT" 


. 
Underwaists 
(Plaited Bust) 

Style 445. Illustrated. 10 to 
18 years. Bust adjustable to 
any size figure. Sizes 19 to 28 
inches. Price 5o0c. 

Remember you are building 
that young lady’s figure now. 


ONLY ONE 


MATERNITY 


(REGISTERED) 


tHe WAIST 


“H& W” 


Soft and pliable, with 
lacings on each side which 
can be adjusted to the com- 
fort of the wearer, all steels 
removable. This waist holds 
the figure at all times in 
proper position, bringing 
physical and mental com- 
fort. It is a boon to the ex- 
pectant mother. 


Price $1.50 
At Corset Dept. All Stores 


Or sent prepaid on receipt 
of price, Address 


THE H & W CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


BABY’S DEFENSE 


bd 4 to the delicate muscles and hones 
Against Injury while learning to walk is the 
. ’ . 










Grand 











Protects, but dues not interfere with normal 
development. Does for baby's tender limbs 
bat what a corset does for you. 
This stamp on every owed legs, weak ankles, sore, strained 

sole. muscles and tendons, menace every child that 
learns to walk without this scientifically braced shoe. Baby learns 
more quickly and falls down much less often. These shoes pre- 
vent and remedy these troubles. Take no chances with baby's 
soft bones. Get the Original Corset Shoe from your dealer, or if he 
has none, send to us for booklet. 

ATTEMAN SHOE MFG. CO. 





New York 
That doll Our No. 3 
will look - is a good 
betterona size. 


75 CENTS PREPAID 


: SEND FORK CATALOGUE 
| BUTLER DOLL-STAND CO.,132 West Lake St., CHICAGO 
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‘New Empire Coat 
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Three-Quarter 
Length $298 
Like Picture 
Silk Lined lhe season's 
. favorite, made of 
Man Tailored Manchester 


Mixtures 
in beautiful fall 
color- 
ings, 
fashion- 
able Em- 
pire yoke, 
full loose 
plaited 
front and 
back. New 
sleeve with 
cuffs. Entire 
coat beautifully 
tailored. 


SILK LINED 
A rare opportunity 
to secure a New 


Winter Coat early 
in the season at less 
than sequins price. 
Gran 

Special $898 
The same model, 
made in High 
Grade Black, 
Castor or Tan 


English Kersey 
Extraordinary 


$10.98 


Swagger long 
coat, ** authorita- 
tive style,"’which 
appeals to ladies 
who dress well. 
Order to-day: If 
not better than 
you expect re- 
turn and 

we will 
refund 

your inoney 
—you to be 
the judge. 


New York 


Bhadlell, Nex te 


CATALOG FREE. WRITE TO-DAY 

Hundreds of other garments at equally attractive prices are 
handsomely illustrated in this Famous Bedell Book. It illus- 
trates and describes elite metropolitan style, the same as 
purchased by ladies who make style a habit, at the 

Fashionable Bedell Shops 

in New York and other cities, and may be worn with perfect 
confidence that they are correct in every detail. 


Long Coat Suits $10.00 to $50.00 


Express 
Charges 
Paid 


Many models. Elegantly tailored. 
Separate Skirts . . ‘ ° $5.00 to $25.00 
Circular-Plaited and Flounce. 


WinterCoats . .. . $7.50 to $35.00 
New materials. Graceful models. 
Rain Coats 0.00 to $25.00 


Warranted water proof by a late London process. 


Genuine Fur-Lined Coats $15 to $50 


A variety of exclusive models ultra-fashionable in New York 
— richly lined, in all desirable furs — at these low prices. 


We Prepay Express Charges Everywhere 
Bedell's improved diagram and simple instructions for home 
measurements insure perfect fit— free with Catalog 


West 14thSt. 
PedlelLl, 'ericrsi 
Peau De Crepe 


Trade Mark 


| 

| THE QUEEN OF ALL 
| SILK DRESS FABRICS 
| 

| 

| 

















Unrivalled in its perfected dye and finish 

Will outwear any silk fabric 

Meets every requirement from the simple 
house gown to the most elaborate Toilette 

Comes in forty different colors 

Comes in black for mourning 

Comes in white and cream 

24 inches wide, One Dollar the yard 

In 32-inch width for dainty Lingerie in white 
and cream only. Laandos he linen but 
will outwear it 

The most serviceable silk known 

Price $1.50 the yard 


Ask your retailer to get you samples and 
booklet 


| The Norfolk Silk Co. 
476 Broome Street, New York City 


MANUFACTURERS ONLY 


This name Peau De Crepe is woven continuously in the 
selvage. It is our guarantee put there for your protection, 
accept none other. 
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Are absolutely the 
acme of quality in Outing 
Flannels. Others try to imi- 
tate, but they cannot equal. 


Kimono Outings are 


Standard of the World. 


Made of the celebrated Chatta- 
hoochee Valley Cotton. A large 
variety of styles and colorings 
designed by Furopean experts. 
For Skirts, Waists, Kimonos, 
Slumber Robes, Bath Robes, 
Wrappers, Pajamas, Breakfast 
Jackets, Children’s Clothing, etc. 

Ei / Demand the Genuine Kimonos. 
If your storekeeper hasn’t Kimonos, he can get 
them for you. Send us his address, and we'll send 
you samples. GLE & PHENIX MILLS, 
America’s Greatest Mills. Columbus, Georgia. 


XMA 10 cents’ worth of ‘‘E. W. N.’’ 


Blue Print Powders will make 
PRESENTS 2&.W.X. PHOTO PREP, 00,, Stamford, Conn, 





a lot of nice Christmas presents. 
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How to Make the New Sleeves 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Elizabeth L. Burton 


Three views of a new dress or shirtwaist sleeve, showing 
the three darts at the elbow that make the sleeve so 
comfortable; also the absolutely essential tapes. 


O. 1955.— Patterns for this sleeve can be supplied 

in three sizes: small, medium and large. Price, 

including Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post-free. Order by 

number and state size. Send all orders, with price 

inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 





A two-piece sleeve — 


boned cap, shown in the last illustration on this page. 


N°: 1964.—- Patterns for this sleeve can be supplied 
in three sizes: small, medium and large. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post-free. Order by 
number and state size. Send all orders, with price 
inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 





“A pretty sleeve to use in a dressy cloth bolero.” 


* a suitable model for a silk blouse.’ 
| This sleeve requires the tight-fitted lining with small 





, 


The 


trimming on the collar and the front edges of the bolero 


matches that of the sleeve. 


O. 1968.— Patterns for this sleeve can be supplied 

in three sizes: small, medium and large. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post-free. Order by 
number and state size. Send all orders, with price 
inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


““An elbow-length sleeve 
over the fitted lining. 
1959.— Patterns 


oO. 

N for this sleeve can 
be supplied in three 
sizes: small, medium and 
large. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 10 cents, 
post-free. Order by 
number and state size. 
Send all orders, with 
price inclosed, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 





NOTE—We have just published a large, illustrated Style Book containing more than a 
thousand designs of women’s and children’s garments, conveniently classified and indexed. All 
designs shown in The Journal are included, and many more. This Style Book may be obtained 
Write to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. | 


for twenty cents, post-free. 





Two illustrations showing the right and wrong sides 
of “a sleeve for a lingerie blouse.”” The taping of 
unlined sleeves is an important feature of sleeve- 
making this season. 


QO. 1956.—Patterns for this sleeve can be sup- 
plied in three sizes: small, medium and 
large. Price, including Guide-Chart, 10 cents, 
post-free. Order by number and state size. Send 
all orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 





Model of a one-piece sleeve “ for a long, s¢ 
short jacket in very cool weather. 


9. 1961.—Patcecas for this sleeve can be supplied 

in three sizes: small, medium and large. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post-free. Order by 
number and state size. Send all orders, with price 
inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 





“* Another shirtwaist sleeve.” 
weight woolen fabrics such as cashmere or challis, 


O. 1965.—Patterns for this sleeve can be supplied 

in three sizes: small, medium and large. Price, 

including Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post-free. Order by 

number and state size. Send all orders, with price 

inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


“The tight-fitted lining with 
small, boned cap.’’ 


O. 1941.—Patterns for 

this sleeve lining 
can be supplied in three 
sizes: small, medium and 
large. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 10 cents, 
post-free. Order by 
number and state size. 
Send all orders, with 
price inclosed, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 





ii-fitting coat 
or wrap,’’ suitable for an evening coat or to wear over a 


This is a modified leg- 
o’-mutton shape and is a good model for any of the light- 
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It has taken 57 years 
of unending toil, study 
and experiment to 
make Wiss Shears the 
standard of excellence 
by which all other 
shears and scissors are 
measured. 

Wiss Shears do not 
chew nor pinch the 
cloth, because of their 
perfect adjustment to 
a hair’s precision. 

They never get dull, 
as others do, because of 


Our marvellous 
skill in grinding, 
and of their per- 
fect temper. 





They cut thick- 
est woolens or 
thinnest silks with 
equal nicety. 


lf you dont see this 


it isnta WISS 


‘ he - . 
USA Er 


from 
57/2 In. 
tol3in. 


Our 
interesting 


On the blade 
beside the screw 





The Wiss is absolute, 






and if fur any ven 
Guarantee reason they % oe, 
are unsatisfactory, your ointed 
dealer will exchange them 
or we will. Ask your deal- sent sree. 
er for the Wiss. If he Tells how 
hasn’t them, send us his good shears 
name and write us exactly _, and 
what you need. oe as 


We make shears and 


shows styles 
¥ and 
scissors for all purposes » A 


prices. 


J. WISS & SONS COMPANY 
Established 1848. 15-33 Littleton Ave., Newark, N. J. 














--LACE WAISTS— 





















Because of this Fall's , 
popular demand for New York’s 
pretty lace waists, we Mail Order 
offer, as a special induce- House 


ment, this beautiful 
waist, suitable for all 
occasions, and which 
retails for $10.00. 


new at $7.49 


Every article 
we sell is exact- 
ly as described, 
but we will re- 
fund your 
money if not 





(Add 15c. for ay 
mailing cost.) , 
This beau- 2 

tiful cre- 


ation is 
made of 
all-over 
lace, 
over a 


&.* 


medallions, 
with net in- 
sertion. The 
collar is trimmed to 
match yoke. Has the 
latest Gauntlet cuff which can be worn long or short sleeve, 
also trimmed with Baby Irish insertion, and edged with 
French Valenciennes lace. Buttons in back. Colors, Cream 
and White. Sizes 32to 44. Try This Bargain an: for lacies’ 
wear of all kinds at low prices, get our ILLUSTRATED 
FALL CATALOGUE showing shirt waists, cloaks, suits, rain- 
coats, underwear, etc. Catalogue sent free on request. 


FRANK & CUMMINGS CO., 5 E. 17th St., New York 














This wonderful low price offer is made primarily to induce 
you to send your name and address for our 


ied Wiker Casi FREE 
75 Walki 95 
$ SKIRTS $3% 


Style No.102. Walk- 
ing Skirt made of excep- 


















Money tionally fine quatity 
refunded chiffon panama in black, 
if ot blue and brown, 60 pleats, 

soe inverted back, full and 
satisfactory graceful hanging, per- 


fectly tailored. very 
size for women and 
misses. When ordering 


please state style No. 102, 
waist band and length. 
Actual value $6.75—to 
demonstrate our low 
prices and satisfaction 
given through our 
mail order service 
we offer these 
skirts for 


$395 


K. SOLOMON 
& COMPANY 





SOLOMON’S 
Largest Exclusive Outfitters for Man, Woman and ties 
PITTSBURG, PENNA. 














—<— — 


~ ae ‘ . ] 4 
——~__ It will cost you nothing to ex- | THE BELL 
——___ amine our beautiful wed- 


ae | BOOK & 
Fs, 8Ta —~__ ding samples before | 
‘om Ved Ww, Po oesering. A poe — 
first 100; dq; postal will ANY 


each additional Ng yf ~~~ _do- | 914 B, Main St. 


Richmond, Va. 





hundred $2.50. Latest _ Vita t 
styles; best stock; artistic ‘Ons Wr » 
workmanship. Delivered freeintheU.S- rite now’. 


— 
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| CATALOGUE FREE 


Fall and Winter Catalogue contain- 
ing everything in the Woman's Wear 
mailed FREE. Write for it to-day. 








No. 19 X 200 ~ - 
EXTREMELY STYLISH "4 a 

COAT made of a superior & 

quality of cheviot lhe 
coat is the correct stylish 
40-inch length for this sea- 
son. It has the box back, 
is half lined and also the 
sleeves are lined with a 
heavy durable satin. The 
garment is strapped and 
plaited to form a yoke 
effect. Made collarless and 
is trimmed at neck and 
cuffs with velvet 
prettily braided. 

























Colors black, 
navy blue or 
brown. Sizes 
a2 (Ut 44 lust 


seasure. Our 
special price 


$7.50 | 


No. 19 X 201 
THIS HANDSOME 
COAT is male of 
that stylish,durable 
cloth “Panne 
Cheviot.” It meas- 
ures full 44 inches 
in length and has 
the tight fitting 
back Phe coat and 
also the sleeves are 
lined with a heavy 
quality of satin. Coat 
is cut collarless style 
andis trimmed around 
the neck and cuils 
with stitched velvet. 
Four wide broadcloth 
straps run the full 
length of the garment 
back and front. These 
are closely tailor 
stitched, giving to the 
garment an exquisite 
and stylish appearance. Coat comes in black only. Sizes 
32 to 44 bust measure. If you want to wear the most stylish, 


stunning coat in your city order this special 9 75 
bargain |efore our stock is exhausted. Price. . . 


THE BIG STORE ACITY BITTSELF 
We have We 
=" SI PERG::».. 
Branch 7 aresrera, No 


Howes “WEW YORK CITY.NY.  “*"™" 


? 














R.H Macy & Co's Attractions Are Their Low Prices. 


Bway at Oth Av >. 


rOU give us your 
measurements — you 
select the goods from 
samples we send you— 
we guarantee to fit you 
— guarantee the finished 
suit to please you per- 
fectly. If it doesn’t — 
vou get vour money back. 
We take a// the risk. 
Write for the samples. 
We want you to realize 
one thin g— ¢hor- 
oughly. \tisutterly 
impossible for any- 
onetomakea sa/is- 
Sactory suit for less 
money. Many are 
advertised, but 
they are not good 
enough for us to 
sell. Youmayrely 
upon it as an in- 
disputable fact, that 
nohousein America 
is making as good a 
suit as we offer here for 
less than one-third 
more money. 

Our Catalogue 
(it’s free) shows many 
other models. Gives 
you the correct New 
York Styles. Write 
for this catalogue, 
Learn what New 
York is Wearing. It 


contains 


500 Pages of 
New York 
Fashions 


for Fall 


Cloaks, Suits, 
Furs, Skirts, 
Shirt waists, 

everything 

needed for men's 

or women’s wear 

A orin the home. A 

General Encyclopedia of 

the Largest Dry Goods ani 
ment Store under one roof in this entire country. 

lf you are interested in knowing and having the advance 

New York Styles, if interested in saving money, write us for 
this catalogue. It places the New York Market at your dis- 
posal, the pleasure of New York Styles, Macy's Prices — a// 
are yours for the asking. Write us a postal—to-day — nox 
— asking for our catalogue. Address Room 14, 


MACY’S, Herald Square, NEW YORK 




















































> ares STYLE HOO e--s 
Quy 4yr byr = B yr. 10 yr. 
60¢ 70¢ 80¢ 90¢ $1.00 


+ e+: STYL® 750 











THE ECONOMY CLUB 
CORNER 


Conducted by Mrs. Ralston 


the Economy Club which I think will be very 

helpful: it is a pattern of ahat. Now, this is 
something altogether new, but you must not be 
afraid of it, for it is the pattern of a real Paris model, 
sent to the Economy Club by a real milliner. I 
have received some good ideas about making over 
hats and even about making hats out of the ‘‘rag- 
bag,’’ or out of ** nothing,’’ but invariably my corre- 
spondent commences with: ** I bought a frame fF 
Now there are lots of JOURNAL readers to whom it 
is not an easy matter just to run out and buy a hat 
frame—some of them live miles from the shops 
where hat frames are sold —so here is a pattern of 
one (of which we give two views) done up in an 
envelope just like the pattern of a shirtwaist, with 
full directions how to make it. The buckram will 
cost twenty-five cents and the wire ten. 

The style is the correct sailor shape for this 
winter. The sailor appears each season with some 
slight modification: sometimes it is a short-back 
sailor and sometimes it is a short-front sailor, some- 
times a high crown and sometimes a low crown; but 
there is always a sailor shape of some description in 
vogue. Then, again, a sailor shape may serve for all 
kinds of a hat. Trim it very severely, tilting it in 
the centre back, and it corresponds with your shirt- 
waist suits and tailored gowns; make it with the 
high barette, tilting it at one side, and it is suffi- 
ciently dressy for afternoon wear. 

Here are some ‘‘ ideas,’’ and our new hat frame 
may be used for any one of them with good effect. 

A handsome black hat was modeled after one seen 
in a shop window, and was a great success. The 
under brim was covered flat with black moiré silk; 
the crown and outside brim with black panne velvet, 


Tite month I have something for the readers of 




















O. 1960.— Patterns for this hat frame can be sup- 

plied in one size. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
10 cents, post-free. The hat requires 7s yard buckram, 
and for covering 1% yards 20-inch velvet. Order by 
number. Send all orders, with price inclosed, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


and a bias fold of moiré silk edged the velvet brim. 
There was no trimming on the outside of the hat 
except a bias strip of the moiré silk folded closely 
around the crown and ending in a severe little 
cravat bow in the centre front. The hat was worn 
so that the barette lifted it well on the left side, and 
a black ostrich plume, starting from the front and 
crossing to the left side, where it was supported by 
the barette, trimmed the under brim. This was 
not a costly hat for the moiré silk was oncea pair of 
leg-o’-mutton sleeves, the velvet had been the large 
Tam o’Shanter crown of a child’s hat —this had 
been brushed and pressed on the wrong side under a 
wet cloth —and the feather was originally a white 
plume which several years before had graced the 
wedding bonnet of our clever lady. 

Here is another idea: A hat for dressy occasions 
was copied from a French one at little cost because 
it was made almost entirely of odds and ends of 
handsome material that just happened to be on hand. 
The frame was covered smoothly on the outside 
with a pompadour silk — it was black, with a tiny 
little rosebud here and there. The under brim 
was faced with black horsehair braid. Black velvet 
ribbon, placed twice around the crown, ended in a 
bow —a little to the left of the centre front —on 
the very edge of the brim, which was lifted just a 
trifle. The barette, placed at the left side back, 
was covered with shirred velvet of electric blue, and 

















a wide bow of the same velvet cut on the bias was 
placed against the under brim. Two yards and a 
half of the black velvet ribbon at forty-five cents a 
yard was the only trimming bought for this hat. 

A stylish hat was covered flat with smoke-gray 
broadcloth. The cloth on the under brim turned 
up over the edge of frame. The upper brim cover- 
ing consisted of two pieces of cloth, one laid over 
the other ; the largest piece was cut the exact size 
of the frame, and the other one three-quarters of an 
inch smaller; the edges of both were cut evenly 
and were left unfinished. Around the crown was 
an ‘*Alice’’ blue velvet ribbon, three inches wide, 
which was tied in a bow at the back. A pair of 
large wings (just the shade of the cloth), pointing 
backward, were placed one on each side of the hat. 
Loops of blue velvet ribbon trimmed the barette. 
This hat was worn straight, the barette tilting it 
in the centre back. 
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Fit the entire form per- 
fectly, yet softly and 
without pressure. No 
buttons down the front. 
The acme of comfort in 
underwear; most con- 
venient to put on, being 
entered at the top and 
drawn on like trou- 
sers. No other under- 
wear will permit the 
wearing of 
as small 
a corset, 
or allow 
such per- 
fect fit for 
dresses. 











The “ONEITA” | 


Patented April 25, 1893) 


Elastic Ribbed Union Suits 





Send for Illustrated Booklet, Oneita Mills, Department X, 1 Greene St., New York 


Made in 
great variety of fabrics 
and weights, and for 


Men 


and 
Young People 


as well as for 

Ladies 

SOLD AT 
POPULAR PRICES 


by best dealers 
EVERYWHERE 








—-./) 
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Department affords the same 


shopping. 


Our Catalogue 


more than 1000 illustrations of 
wear and use required in the 


Sent for 4 cents postage. 
We have no branch stores — no agents 


Address Dept. ! 


Childrens Wear Exclusively 


Ordering by Mail 


through our perfectly organized Mail Order 
safety 
satisfaction to out of town patrons as personal 


Enumerates 20,000 items, accompanied by 
articles of 


Complete Outfitting of Boys, Girls and Babies. 


60-62 W. 23d Street, NEW YORK 
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Heels of New Rubber 


There are a thousand reasons why the world 
should wear rubber heels. Economy and com- 
fort are considerations that appeal to the average 
man; and for the man and for the woman who 
have regard to life’s comfort th°re is nothing on 
earth so conducive to ease as Heels of New Rub- 
ber. ‘The housekeeper who wears them feels 
rested at the end of the day: the business man 
shod with new rubber has strength and energy to 
put into his work. 

You want to be happy:— O’Svllivan’s Heels of 
New Rubber will help you and bring relief to 
your tired nerves. The heel with that name will 
lighten your life’s day's labor as nothing else 
will. Try it; but don’t take substitutes:— insist 
upon getting O’Sullivan’s. 50c. attached. If a 
dealer can’t supply, send 35c. and diagram of heel 
to the makers — 


O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Lowell, Mass. 








HOW TO ENTERTAIN 


QA little book of Correct Ideas about Dinners, 
Luncheons, Receptions, Afternoon 
Teas and other Social Functions 
@ Which contains tested recipes for 
dozens of dainty and inexpen- 
sive salads, relishes, cakes 
and confections 

@ And tells where to get 
eZ the things that add 
) the finishing touch — 







*/ THE TOUCH OF 
| ELEGANCE — to 
é any table, such as 
@ Pecan-stufled Dates, Maple-Pecan 
Pralines, Salted Almonds, Pimento-Olives. 
@ Pecan, Walnut and Almond Meats — fresh 
and sweet, as if just from the trees. 
@ Superb Whole Nuts for home cracking. 
@ The choicest Dates, Figs, Raisins and 
Prunes the world produces. 
@ All in handsome boxes, of convenient 
sizes, securely sealed from dust, flies, germs, 
and unclean hands, and shipped straight from 
our Sanitary Factory to you. 
@ Costing no more than the inferior, stale, 
often rancid, goods sold in stores. 
@ Send us 10 cents, stamps or silver, and we will 
mail you, posta,e paid, the booklet and 10 cents 
worth of our delicious Pecan-stuffed Dates. 















RANDOLPH CONFECTION COMPANY 
315 N. Front Street, Saint Louis, Mo. 














Expert Lip Reader, absolutely deaf 15 years ; 
more oral pupils offered than accepted. Teaches 
hard-of-hearing persons most practical, inter- 


DEAF«: and inexpensive method by mail. 
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Wallace’s Household Brand Waxed Paper 
for preserving jellies, cakes, bread, pastry, butter, 
lard, sandwiches, meats, etc., for picnics, outings, 
children’s luncheons and for general household use. 
Eminent Chemist’s analysis proves it absolutely pure. 

Sold in House Furnishing Departinents of Depart- 

ment Stores. If you cannot procure our waxed 

paper, we will send sample lot by mail for 25c. 


CHARLES LIPMANN, P.O. Drawer 2618, Boston | National Wax and Paper Mfg. Co., 199 Franklin St., New York 





made of 








Hf your dealer has not these 
money order, and we will forward a skirt prepaid. 
GILBERT MFG. CO.., Dept. Y, 83-85 White St., New York 


PETTICOATS 


(Name on Hanger) 


[Prés de Soie— of which we are the sole 
manufacturers—are distinguished by their lightness, durability 


and near appearance to silk in luster and rustle. Made in fast black 
andallcolors. Price $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 and $4.50. 


icoats in stock, write us, enclosing 
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A Satin 


for lining purposes should 
have two essential qualities 
— lustre and durability. 


Belding’s “‘Yardwide”’ 
Guaranteed Satin combines 
both of these together with 
every other quality that 
goes into the make-up of a 
good satin. 


Belding’s “‘Yardwide”’ 
Guaranteed Satin—in all 
fashionable shades— is sold 
by the leading dealers at 


$|00 OO rs ale 


a heavier quality at $1.25 
per yard. 


Belding’s “‘Yardwide”’ 
Guaranteed Satin stamped 
on the back of every yard 
is a Certificate of Merit 
from America’s leading Silk 
Manufacturers. 

If your dealer does not have 
Belding’s “ Yardwide” Satin, 
write to us mentioning his name, 
and we will furnish you samples 
and color card, with the name of a 
dealer near you where our goods 
may be purchased. 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 


Silk Manufacturers 


526-528 Broadway, New York 
Monroe & Fifth Ave., Chicago 


BELDINGS “YARDWIDE” GUARANTEED SATIN 





Look for this label when buying a satin 
lined garment — it means we replace 
your lining for unsatisfactory wear. 


THIS GARMENT pane AREA! 


GUARANTEED 








When You Buy a Rain Coat 
Rainy Day Suit, Skirt or the cloth 


insist on having the genuine 


“Cauecnelle [ 


which has this 

circular trade-mark 

stamped on the back of the 

cloth. it guarantees that “* Rain Will 

Neither Wet Nor Spot It." Postal will bring booklet. 
B. PRIESTLEY & CO., 71 Grand Street, NEW YORK 























‘No crooked 
legs for this 
baby.’ 


s anda 
Straight Legs 33: 
flat back developed if the baby learns 
to walk with 


Glascock’s 
Baby- Walker 


Endorsed by plysicians as the best 
physical developer. In it 
child can sit, stand, jump or 
walk. ** Cushioned-spring sup- 
ported."” Adjustable. Keeps 
child clean; safe. Insist upon 
“ Glascock’s"’ the standard. 
Special sizes for cripples. 

Kuy of your dealer if possible, or direct, if he hasn't Glascock's 
Walker. Write to-day for our illustrated descriptive catalog Free. 


GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., 627 West St., Muncie, Indiana. 











PRESENT 


rurnishes directions for cooking “ just for two" 
of those in derate circ "eS; prevents wW aste; suggests 
menus wholesome an appetizing ; large, clear type; fine, white 
paper; makes unique and acceptable wedding present. Bound 
in_art vellum, $1.20. In white satin with gold stamp, $3.00 

H. W. 


WILSON CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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LITTLE IDEAS FOR 
MATERNITY WEAR 


By Emily La Farge Claxton 


HERE is no occasion when a woman so needs 
T to give a little time and care to a few nece.sa! 

details as when she requires a maternity aes 
Do not think, because you have this long waiting 
period before you, that you must give up all social 
life and retire quietly to your wrapper and go around 
the house looking like a forlornity. A woman 
should be proud of this coming blessing, and s'iould 
lead her natural, every-day life with the health 
amusements that come in her way. She should 
have a few dark-colored clothes made, adap-able for 
the street and house, remembering that the proverb 
‘* Never leave that till tomorrow which can be done 
today’’ applies decidedly to her, and try if + ossibl 
to get by the fourth month al! that will be needed 


- 


O. 1970.— Patterns for this maternity underwaist 

can be supplied in four sizes: 34-40 inches bust 
measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 10 cents, 
post-free. Size 36 requires 1% yards 36-inch material 
Order by number and state bust measure. Send all 
orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


If a woman is blessed with good health let me 
advise her to pay attention firs* to the selecting of a 
good corset that fits and is comfortable; if it dovs 
fit it will be comfortable. A good corset sliowid 
had for from two dollars and a half to three dei ars 
and a half; money invested in this way returns its 
full value in helping to give a good appearance. 
Choose one made in light-weight material and not 
overboned, a size larger than you require at the 
moment, and one with straight front gores. When 
purchasing, have it adapted to maternity wear by 
slitting open each of the second or third front side- 
gores and running each side of the slit with eyelet 
holes through which a lacing of round elastic must 
be used. Use elastic also for the back laces, and in 
this way the necessity for gradual increase of size 
can be obtained. A long corset is preferable. If not 
painful use the long garters that fasten to the corset. 
Any shop where the corsets are purchased should 
arrange the eyelet holes for a customer, and one pair 
will give good service during the time needed. 


This can be done at home successfully by taking 
out from the casing the nearest bone to this gore. 
Slit your gore from tep to bottom and face each 
side with a straight piece of twilled muslin to make 
a new casing inte wh’ch slip the bone that you 
have just removed. Any shoemaker will put ina 
row of eyelet holes in the empty place formerly 
filled by this bone. ‘The back of any corset should 
show you exactly what I am telling you. 

Of course, in selecting a corset, one must be used 
that has the front gores cut straight. 

Just a word on the sub- 
ject of adjusting such cor- 
sets: fasten the top hook 
first and then the lower 
two hooks, then loosen 
the top one and draw the 
corset well down over the 
figure, then hook from 
the bottom up and fasten 
the garters to the stock- 
ings. Now, you know to 
do this well the corset 
must be plenty loose, so 
draw your back elastic 
strings in a little closer 
aiter the hvoking-up, but 
remember that to insure 
good health the corset 
must not be laced too 
tight. There are many women who are too delicate 
to wear corsets, as they find them painful, and in 





Side Lacings of Elastic 


| this case I should advise a girdle or a ready-made | 


maternity waist. 

I wonder how many women know what a great 
help and improvement it is to the figure to build 
out the waist of a dress by ruffling the inside lining. 
Of course, we all know taffeta is best for these 
ruffles, but, failing to get silk, a nice silky percaline 
lining material can be used. The material should 
be cut on the bias, and three ruffles are none too 
many to use. Cut these ruffles three inches deep 
and sew them on the inside lining about four inches 
below the neck-line and overiapping each other 
about an inch. Do not neglect to build out the 
shoulder-line and the sleeve at the upper part with 
a little boned cap or sleeve extender of crinoline; 
this, with the aid of the ruffles, helps out im- 
mensely. <A good pattern for aslceve lining with a 
cap or extender, with directions for boning, can be 
had by writing to the Pattern Bureau of THE 
Lapigs’ Home JourRNAL for Pattern No. 1941, 
and inclosing 10 cents. 





In spite of the fact that the material used in 
making a maternity skirt should always be of the 
lightest-weight wool or silk many women long for 
a method of -carrying even this light weight from 
the shoulders, and I am sure in such cases a waist 
made of stout lawn or fine longcloth, on the order 
of the body-waists such as we use to attach little 
children’s petticoats to, will be found just the thing 
needed. Of course, it needs to be shaped a little 
ditterently, but we now have the pattern of just such 
a waist, as you see in the illustration at the top of 

| this column. It is finished at the neck and armholes 
with a narrow binding of the same material, and 
closes up the back with buttons and buttonholes — 
or the lazy sister can put on hooks andeyes. The 
shoulder-seams are not joined, but are made 
separately and long enough to lap and allow for 
dropping as the need arises, fastening them with a 
small safety-pin. ‘The bottom is completed by an 
inch-wide folded band to furm a belt stitched at the 
top where it joins the waist and stitched again half 
an inch below, through which lower pertion is run 
a draw-string of elastic adjustable at will. Now, 
the dress skirt can be stitched to this band, and 
| waist and skirt enlarged as the occasion requires. | 
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OUR N; 
“CUSTOM GRADE”’ : 
College | 
Boots |\| 
3 ’ 5 () 
oO 
6é 
THE HIT OF THE SEASON’”’ 4, 
LACE fifty different makes of shoes together. Invite G5) 
any discriminating woman to make a selection. She 
will invariably choose “Queen Quality.” Why? Be- 
cause of their inimitable style; their elegance. 
Especially is this emphasized in the COLLEGE BOOTS of our new ‘* Custom 
Grade’’ line. ‘They are the distinct hit of the season. Everywhere they have been re- 
ceived with unprecedented favor. They have a smartness and comfort all theirown, ‘They 
have that daintiness which characterizes all ** Queen Quality ’’ Shoes, however mannish. 
If you would enjoy the pleasure of possessing a pretty foot — most stylish and de- 
lightfully comfortable, ask your ** Queen Quality ’’ dealer to fit you with a pair of our 
** Custom Grade’? COLLEGE BOOTS. 
For every want, for every taste, and for every shape 
of foot, the ** Queen Quality’’ line supplies just the 
correct shoe at an economical price. 
S 
wa 3 50 * Custom 3 00 Regular 
° Grade” . Grade 
Sold by Only One Dealer in a Town 
Write for our booklet, ‘* Queens of Quality,’’— the authori- 
tative book of shoe fashions. It will be sent free 
Thomas G. Plant Company 
1 Bickford Street Boston, Mass. 
A —e—eEE ee a 














OSTRICH FARM 





CAWSTON 








The above trade-mark will be found on the quill of every 
Genuine Cawston Ostrich Feather. Accept no substitutes. 


Buy at 
Producer's Prices 


We grow the feathers and make them up on our 
own premises. No other ostrich feather manufac- 
tory in the world grows its own raw stock. Our 
feathers and boas are more durable, fluffy and 
beautiful than the imported ones which undergo a 
sea voyage in the damp holds of steamships. We 
sell direct at producer's prices and prepay delivery. 


The Original Home of th> Ostrich in America. 








Order These Plumes: !7-ixch, Cowston Comtcsse 
a magnificent, broad plume, better don aan jam wal at $7. 50, delivered prepaid for $5.00 
15-inch, same as above, for $3.75. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Free Souvenir Catalogue.—Write for our beautiful souvenir catalogue, full of farm pictures 
and illustrations of our goods. Also ask for our price list for repairing old ostrich goods. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
P.O. BO. 4, SOUTH PASADENA, CAL. 











Delivered 
Prepaid 


This is a special offer not 
contained in our regular 
catalogue. Order at once 
14% yds. long. black or white. 
better than the average $15 
boas, delivered prepaid for 
$8. Same boa 2 7 

long, prepaid, ; $12.50 
Worth $18 t. sell 


ume, black, white, pink or blue, 
and exposed quill ; 




























will be sent a handsome booklet sho 


The Northwestern 


For Every Little Girl in America 
Doll’s Dainty Pink or Blue Undervests 


One vest for three two-cent stamps ; two vests for five rs cent 
nas illustrations of all Munsing as for men, women, 
and children ; also sample pieces of light, medium, and heavy weight Munsing fabrics. 


THE PERFECT FITTING, POPULAR PRICED 


MUNSING UNDERWEAR 
FOR MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN 
The most sensible, able and satisfactory underwear to be obtained at any price. 


fi for the most fastidious, 
In cual all. seh once wear the Munsing Underwear will buy no other 


277 Lyndale Ave. North, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


in cost so modgsate thet % may be 


Knitting Company 


















FOR THE BATH There is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigora- 
ting as“ BATHASWEET.” Softens and perfumes the 
water, cleanses the pores and is far better than toilet 
water. Prevents all odor from perspiration. 
| Plenty in each box for 25 baths. 


“BATHASWEET™ 


AFTER THE BATH pixe.t'toilet pow 


der, *BATHASWEET” RICE POW DER — antiseptic- 


oly ure, daintily perfumed, cooling and hzrmless, 
Relieves the pain from chafing, prickly heat, ete. 
The only safe powder for the baby. 


Either one mailed on receipt of 25c. if your dealer hasn't it. 


| BATCHELLER IMPORTING COMPANY, 343 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 











gvonen of full development 


ps tor figures where there is an 
‘abundance of flesh or physiques 
exhibiting a tendency toward cor. 


pulency, these models are 


he are 


the firs? and only ready-made, 


earnestly prescribed 


medium-priced corsets to success- 
fully aceomplish +h. Task 

of TRAINING large forms into 
lines of symmetry and fashion 

he horizontal lower seéhon 

eradicates all abdominal prom 
inence Phere is no forcing 
or unnatural manipulation-these 
designs TRAIN the form so 
tKat tKe results may be 
permanent and 
without © 
ill effeets> 


Model Qi : 
590 ‘\ ie Sle : 
For large yi a 


Figures eo 
Fine 
Coutil material 


si rters front and ' 
ee Wiste one $500 
Model 585 


for medium lar « figures, 
Made of Coutil. Supporters 


mt and sid 
yhite ond Gee>. 4 330 


Model 775 


For large Fidures. 
Without’ gor es. Hercule cloth 


White and Drab. dt 550 















\ 





Sizes 20%. 50. 


150 STYLES | 
A SHAPE FOR. [e 
EVERY FIGURE 
Qmetucan Lady, 

Coue €o- 


DETROIT, Vat 
New York, / 
CHICAGO. 




















Always 
Look 


New 

















You can 
avoid every 
possibility of defective eyelets in 
the shoes you purchase by simply 
insisting that each eyelet shall 
have the little diamond @ trade- 
mark slightly raised on the surface. 

Only the genuine Fast Color 
Eyelets have the diamond @& 
trade-mark, and they are the only 
kind that can’t wear brassy, and 
always look new. 

If you would know just how the little @ 
looks, let us send you free book and samples 
UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


> Ses 2) 
Electric Lustre Starch 


Blue Package 10 cents 
The only starch you need in the house. 
Best and cheapest for all kinds of starching. 
Don’t bother longer with old-fashioned 
lumpy starch. Swld by Grocers. 


Electric Lustre Starch Co., Boston, Mass. 








| of these in bags of chamois to keep them fresh and 





DRAWN By J. E. DEAN 


MRS. RALSTON’S 
ANSWERS 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answered 


on this page. Correspondents should use their full names 
and addresses. Mrs. Ralston will reply to i.iquiries by 
mail if stamps are inclosed. 


Traveling Requirements for a Sleeping-Car 

Please tell me from your traveling experience 
what I require to carry in a dress-suit case for a 
five days’ journey on a sleeping-car ? D.C. &. 

You will need a dark silk or sateen kimono to 
sleep in, a change of underwear, and two sets of 
collars and cuffs to freshen up your appearance; 
the usual toilet articles, not forgetting tooth- 
powder, and a cake of soap in a soap-box. Put all 


clean. A pair of soft slippers rest the feet and may 
be put into a little linen bag. 


Lace is Not Permissible in Mourning 
I have a piece of fine black Valenciennes lace; 
how can I use it to trim a black China silk dress ? 
1 am wearing deep mourning for my father. 
A READER. 
It is an unwritten law that lace of any kind is 
prohibited when mourning is worn. The wearing 


- of black at such a time is intended to indicate re- 


tirement with simplicity of dress. Many people, 
however, require a dressy gown, and in this case 
black footing or fine-meshed Brussels net can be used 
for trimming. 


“Best” Dress for a Girl of Thirteen 


Iam a girl of thirteen and tall for my age. Will 
you please tell me what will make an inexpensive 
dress for best and how long it should be? SARAH. 

A deep, warm, scarlet-colored cashmere or 
Egyptian crépe—and these materials can be had 


| for from fifty cents to a dollar a yard — will be just 


| on each gore rounded at the top and made shoe-top 


| this skirt. 


the choice for you. A gored skirt with a box-plait 
length is stylish. A simple little blouse waist with 
a square, stitched band to form a trimming below a 
tucked white China silk guimpe may be worn with 
Black crocheted buttons are a pretty 
finish. Patterns for this blouse and skirt can 
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Lorraine lona 


easily leads all other flannels for 
style of designs, beauty of colorings, 
durability of wear. 


wide, 


Lorraine Iona 


is sold at best shops at 40 cents a yard. 

We also manufacture an extensive line of 

Worsted Dress Goods, Cotton and Silk, 

and Cotton Wash Goods, Shirtings, 
Linings, Etc. 


LORRAINE MFG. CO., 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


Fine 


Box 692. 


W oven 29 inches 


Send for free samples. 


me 
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Look for “ Lorraine Iona” 7 
» on selvage. a 











be had by sending to the Pattern Bureau of THE 
LaApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, for Number 1880-1881, 
and inclosing 20 cents. 


Lining for a Long Coat 

I have decided to make a long coat in the red- 
ingote style, but feel puzzled to know if I should 
line the skirt of it as well as the upper part. 

KATE. 

These coats are usually made with a lining in 
the body and the sleeve portions only, as it adds too 
much weight to line the skirt of such a coat. 


A Correct Dress Belt 

I am making a soft, green Eolienne dress for 
best, but Iam puzzled as to how to finish it at the 
waist-line, as I do not know what kind of a belt 
is needed. On10. 

Use the material of your dress for the belt, edged 
with a narrow piping or fold of a lighter shade of 
green silk that will harmonize with the Eolienne. 
Cut your material on the bias, boning it higher in 
front than in the centre back, where it should taper 
Gown to an inch anda half in width; fasten it in 
front and back with a gilt buckle, or trim it with 
narrow strips of silk and fancy crochet buttons to 
match the piping in color. 


A Fall and Winter Trousseau 

Will you give me a few hints as to my trousseau, 
as I expect to be a December bride? I am unde- 
cided as to what I shall require. kK. G. 

A fall or winter bride will find a white wedding 
gown of a fine-meshed Brussels net made over a slip 
foundation of lawn or silk economical. It is a 
material adaptable for ruffles and shirrings, and is 
suitable for an evening party gown for winter or 
summer. For the wedding journey, or if you do 
not wish a white wedding gown, have a plain or 
fancy coat and skirt suit of suiting or broadcloth; 
make the coat long or shcr. to suit your individual 
figure. With this suit wear a dressy white lingerie 
waist or one of soft silk to match the color of the 
suit, with lace yoke and cuffs. Every trousseau 
needs at least four waists, a house gown of dark 


voile or fancy silk, and a shirtwaist suit of mohair | 


or cashmere; a wrapper, four sets of underwear, 
stockings, and two hats, not forgetting handker- 
chiefs and several pairs of gloves. With your old 
wardrobe you will have plenty for knockabout and 
stormy weather. 


Material for a Long Coat 


What color and material would you advise for a 


long coat? It will be used constantly and I wish 
something serviceable. MAUREEN. 


You should have a long coat reaching to within a 


few inches of the hem of the dress-skirt, made of 
black broadcloth, and cut with the deep Empire 
yoke, a long circular skirt-portion, and a rather 
snug-fitting coat sleeve; make turnback cuffs, 
revers and a turnover collar trimmed with rows of 
soutache braid. A pattern for this coat can be had 
by sending to the Pattern Bureau of THE LApIEs’ 


HOME JOURNAL, for Number 1921, and inclosing | 


15 cents. 





Tracde-Mark. 


Name on 
Selvage. 


alt 


Is a medium weight Tailor’s 
Satin for lining ladies’ garments. 
WARRANTED ALL SILK 
WEAR GUARANTEED 
Sold at all dry goods and lining 
stores. 36 inches wide, $1.50 
per yard. If your retailer does 
not have SUPERBA SATIN, 
write us. Made by the makers 

of the celebrated 
COLLEGE BRAND 
TAFFETAS 

Vassar Bryn Mawr 

Wellesley Lasell 
Radcliffe 

Also SHAWMUT SILKS 

Ask your Merchant Tailor as to 
their quality. 


CUMNER, JONES & CO. 
90 Chauncy Street, Boston 


‘Chicago 





/o own, 

















This is a very compact and serviceable cigar cutter 
We have sold thousands, and our guaran- 


tee of satisfaction goes with every sale, 





A Man Appreciates 
this handsome, sterling silver, pocket cigar 
cutter. It cuts clean and true. Never tears o1 
pulls. Holds its edge. Easily operated with 
one hand. The 


R. S. Cigar Cutter 


is just the kind men have looked for but could 

not find. Only one-sixteenth of an inch thick. 

Lies flat in vest pocket, Price One Dollar. 
Ask your jeweler for the R. 8.Cigar Cutter. If he 
hasn't it, will send one, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


F. H. DICKSON, 21 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 























Our Representative 
will show you the largest and most 
exclusive line of Imported Wash Materials 
to be seen anywhere in the United States. 


Send us a postcard and we will 
instruct her to call on you. 


We want reliable women representatives in untaken 
territory to show our goods. Write for particulars to 


THE W. H. WILCOX CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 
































To learn it at 

our expense, simply 
send your address on a 
postal for trial quantity. 





It’s greatest brilliancy, 
least labor, absolute safety 
and long life for your Silver. 
At Grocers and Druggists 
everywhere, 






Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box postpaid 15 cts. (stamps). 





Electro-Silicon Silver Soap 
for washing and polishing 
Gold and Silver has equal 
merits. 15 cents per cake. 


** SILICON,” 30 Clif St., New York. 











25c. a pair. 


No. 41, 1x1, Rib for Boys, 


The mother finds one pair will outwear 


The boy finds the shaped ankle pre- J 
three pairs of ordinary stockings — 


vents wrinkling under the shoe— 


They Are Comfortable 


Made of best long fiber Egyptian varn. 
Dyed by a process that prevents crock- 
ing and saves the life of the stocking. 


If your regular dealer says he doesn't sell the Pickaninny Stocking, 
write us your name and his, and we will give you prompt attention. 


No, 21, 2x1, Rib for Boys, 


Pickaninny Stocking Co., 61 Leonard St., N. Y. City 


1S 
THE 
STOCKING 






They Are Durable 


No, 31, 1x1, Fine Rib for Girls, 


























































































































































































Write for Free Book 
“L”’ Today 


No intending purchaser of leather 
furniture should buy before con 
sulting our Free Book “Z” sent 
postpaid on request. It will pro 
tect you from being imposed upon 














































DOS LO 





(0) 


by the many frauds in cheap WG] TODAATO 
leather and leather imitations with ABAUGS 
which the market is flooded. book 


“Z” pictures and describes over 
500 designs of leather furniture 
for every conceivable purpose. It 
has 82 pages showing Chairs, Arm- 
Chairs, Morris Chairs, Rockers, 
Lounges, Davenports, Sofa Beds, 
and 3-piece Suites to please any 
taste and to fit any pocket-book. 
Prices from $3.50 to $650. 


Why do Brain Workers 
eat Van Camp’s? asked Hans. 
























a - . Because Brain Workers 
€ should have a very nutritious 
a . 
! enuine ka ee 
| ° 
| r | Tr Van Camp’s Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce are the very 
] é . a q u u essence of nutrition. They are all goodness. Government reports 
| iI is the most beautiful in design, the most trustworthy in materials and construction. A Karpen Leather show Beans and Tomatoes to be two of the most nutritious of all 
| = is a thing to enjoy and love for generations. The covering is Karpen Sterling Leather — the very foods, all digestible — no waste to tax the digestion. Beans are 84% 
j vest leather made. it never cracks, peels or wears shabby, as is the case with unreliable makes. The 7 . ® ‘ ; . , 
1} Spring construction is the same as is used by the U. S. Government in all its upholstered furniture. For Protein, the principal ingredient of blood and vital tissues of the body. 
| your protection, we place our two trade marks, shown here, on every piece. Ask to see these trade-marks a2 a ‘ ‘ - 
1] when buying from dealers and do not be persuaded to purchase any other. Karpen Furniture is guaran- Tomatoes are also nutritious and give zest to appetite and digestion. 
1.) teed. Your money will be refunded if not found as represented. These. with the Pork. tender, rich and nutritious. are combined. in 
, , , , 
We have avother valuable book, Book ‘‘H,” showing over 1000 . P a ine 
dcsigns in Fabric’ Upholstered Furniture, the largest book of just the right proportions, by Van Camp’s, to produce the most nutritious 
~ 1 d i he t f 
its kind ever printed ; contains suggestions as to the yest use O . . 
Karpen the various styles; Louis XIV, XV, XVI, Empire, Renaissance, of foods, with the unsurpassed flavor — found only in Van Camp’s 
Rococo, Chippendale, Sheraton, Colonial, Mission, Etc. Book H 
Guaraniced ‘“*H"’ will be sent on receipt of 25 cents in stamps ‘ Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce. 
UphRolstered In October and November special discount sales of Karpen 
Furniture Furniture will be held by leading dealers everywhere. Write us for 
CHICAGO the name of a dealer who can quote special low prices on the pieces “ 4 
ahematect ot shown on this page and on the 500 other designs in Buyok “ Z.” eo Van Camp’s are made only from best Michigan Beans, carefully 
rade ark. e ; 
7 ‘ . picked over and washed three times; the finest of sound, Indiana 
Karpen Furniture is Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere Tetnatees; and the best young indians Pork: 
ttle 
aH- 





Van Camp’s have the famous 
Boston flavor —and color. 


Order a trial can— then 
a good supply —a deli- 
cious food, always ready 
to serve. 


VAN CAMP 
PACKING 
COMPANY 


S. KARPEN & BRO *9 St Jomes Building, NEW YORK 


Est. 1880. W orld’s Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture 


OWI T'S « % 
me, “ De ~~. ~ 
a TREMIOM CALENDAR 
, JANUARY y 1906 WI] ’ “ 





INDIANAPOLIS 
INDIANA 





























= reervary | 
Liat Aad Premium Calendar 
rece | for 1906 





Attractive — handsomely 
lithographed in twelve colors— 
size 12 xX 35 inches—repro- 
duced from the original pastel 
drawings by Philip Boileau, a 
French artist whose art subjects 
are in large demand in this 
country. 

Swift's Premium Calendar 
for 1906 combines the truly 
artistic with the color effects 
which are only obtained in 
pastels 

Swift's Premium Calendar will 

be sent ;« stpaid, to any address, 

for 10 cents in money or stamps, 

or 10 Wool Soap wrappers, or 1 


metal cap taken from jar of 
Swift's Beef Extract. 


Art Plates 


Single art plates, size ro x 15 inches, 
suitable for framing, have been prepared, 
with no advertising whatever on them. 
The complete set of three will be sent 
prepaid for fifty cents. 







reach the 
Goal of Health 
eat 


CREAM o WHEAT 


There is strength for 
you in every dish. 










inant ntieninschllinanpssl 
SEPTEMBER 


TwrFts 


Send order to 


Swift & Company 




















* 4 Department tro, Stock Yards Station A dainty breakfast 
" \ moveneer J Chicago, Ill. At delightful luncheon 
6 : \\ oe iniels Suifi's Precnidem A delicious dessert 
as Pate Hams and Bacon 


SMIWTFES 





Each piece branded on the rind 


om: ° 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard Conndabe, tenet 
3, 5, and ro pound air-tight pails Cream of Wheat,Co. 
SWIFT & COMPANY, U.S. A. 
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Lverywhere and on every 


day of the week 


“WALTER BAKER & 0S COCOA 


5) Highest Awards in Europe and America 


Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. Dorchester, Mass. 
Established I1(7GO0 








